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MOORE’S BYRON. 


Parr II. 


Mr Moore has been at some pains 
to prove that Byron’s course of life, 
previous to his Pilgrimage—with the 
exception, perhaps, of his early boy- 
hood in Scotland—was “ the very re- 
verse of poetical.” His athletic sports, 
his battles, his love of dangerous en- 
— at Harrow, were ail, it seems, 
unfriendly to the meditative pursuits 
of poetry; and however they might 
promise to render him, at some fu- 
ture time, a subject for bards, gave 
assuredly but little hope of his shi- 
ning first among bards himself. The 
habits of his life at the University 
were even still less intellectual and 
literary ; playing at hazard, fencing 
and sparring, bear-baiting, and bull- 
dog-fighting, if notthe most favourite, 
were at least the most innocent of his 
pursuits. His time in London passed 
equally unmarked either by mental 
cultivation or refined amusement. 
He haunted hotels. Such a life, his 
biographer thinks, must have been 
wholly incompatible with those “ ha- 
bits of contemplation,” by which the 
mental faculties are unfolded and re- 
fined, and more especially those es- 
sential to success in song. 

Allow us to say, that it is no 
easy matter to sketch even the out- 
line of a young poet’s education. 
The scheme that might be good for 
one, would be bad for another ; and, 
as to “ habits of contemplation,” and 
so forth, why, in many cases, the later 
they are acquired, so much the bet- 
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ter ; for, when too early indulged in, 
they make men dreamers. Pray, 
what is there for the waxing intellect 
and imagination, between the years 
of twelve and seventeen, to contem- 
plate? The external world. Well, 
then, upon it Byron seems always to 
have looked with delight; the pas- 
sionate feeling was sufficient ; no 
need to keep staring eternally at 
streams, or trees, or clouds, or hills, 
in fits of abstraction, as if there were 
some mighty mystery about them, 
into which no poet’could get initia- 
ted, without standing hour after hour, 
all by himself, with folded arms, in 
the open air, perhaps without a hat, 
like a simpleton. True, that there 
is a mighty mystery about all crea- 
tion ; but the young poet is the most 
unlikely person in the whole world 
to resolve it; witness Keates, and 
even Shelley, who began far too soon 
to form habits of contemplation on 
nature; the first from some strange 
sort of whimsies, and the second from 
some strange sort of scenery, so that 
they both became fantastic in their 
rites of worship of the Mighty Mo- 
ther; and to the last—alas, it came too 
soon !—whined like spoiled children 
of genius. But, besides the external 
world of nature, there is the internal 
world of mind. And would you have 
the mere boy, between twelve and 
seventeen, to meditate on the struc- 
ture and constitution of that world ? 
Would you a to form habits 
E 
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of contemplation on his own soul, 
while 

* Like some tall palm, the noiseless fabric 

grows” — 

grows of itself, flinging wider and 
wider every week—and tis spring all 
the year—its thousand branches ali 
glowing green as the sea, and some- 
times when winds are blowing strong, 
roaring loud as the sea, even as if a 
thunder-cloud were in the hollow- 
sounding heart of its umbrage, which, 
in one moment, is again hushed as 
death? The soul will keep—think— 
think—thinking away uponand about 
itself ; but by fits and starts, into which 
it is, as it were, precipitated; not— 
God forbid!—in regular habits of con- 
templation. The boy who makes a re- 
gular study of his own soul, will soon 
cease to have one, and become an 
absolute metaphysician. 

We cannot, then, agree with Moore 
in thinking that Byron’s life at Har- 
row—where he was chiefly dis- 
tinguished as an idle and daring 
schoolboy—was “ the very reverse 
of poetical.” That life is the most 
poetical which is the fullest of im- 
pulses; and Byron’s life at Harrow 
was fullto overflowing of affections 
and passions. We must first feel, 
and then think ; first experience,and 
then analyze ; else we put the cart be- 
fore the horse, and may stand stock- 
still till death. Byron did-not, du- 
ring play hours, sport Tityrus “ sub 
tegmine fagi,’ but, though lame, 
preferred cricket; and can there be 
any doubt that, out of school,a bat is 
better than a book, and the wickets 
a thousand times more poetical than 
the gates of Paradise Lost? The 
very bodies of rejoicing schoolboys 
at play are spiritual—not at all like 
the bodies of elderly gentlemen like 
Mr Moore and us—and “ poetic 
visions swarm on every bough” of 
the green shady trees, rustling over 
their heads as they are swimming 
like Dracones in the milk-warm 
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, 
rivers of Summer, orracing along the 
banks, to dry themselves in the sun- 
shine, all as naked as the day they 
were born. “ Byron’s life was the 
very reverse of poetical” —forsooth, 
at his beloved Ida, because his 
bathing and his bowling were good, 
—his diving at the top of the tree, 
and his right mawley dangerous to 
the ugliest customers among the clod- 
hopping Pubes round Harrow on 
the Hill! This seemeth to us to be 
somewhat shallow philosophy—and 
to have been borrowed by Mr Moore 
from Dr Beattie, who, though one 
of the most delightful of poets and of 
men, was rather miss-mollyish and 
musical, and gave to his Edwin an 
effeminate character — too passive 
for a Minstrel, who ought to be in 
the whole frame-work of his life—as 
much as his fate will allow—a Hero. 
Shenston, probably, would have exhie« 
bited, at Harrow, “habits of contem- 
plation”—but Byron had too much 
sense and soul to oppose nature— 
and, on the whole, we prefer Thyrza 
to Delia, Childe Harold tothe School- 
mistress—Newstead Abbey to the 
Leasowes. 

But, the truth is, that Byron, be- 
fore he went to Harrow, had been a 
great reader—and he was no small 
reader at Harrow. He had gorman- 
dized on much history, poetry, voy- 
ages, and travels—tearing out and 
absolutely eating authors’ hearts. 
His mind was early full both of na- 
tural and acquired knowledge—and 
fortunately all his acquired know- 
ledge was natural. His soul obeyed 
its own bidding—but hated task- 
work. Yet, though an imperfect 
classical scholar—for his classical 
education had been botched by fre- 
quent removes from school to school 
—he saw into Homer farther than 
he did into a millstone. Had it not 
been so—never never—a very few 
years afterwards—could he haye 
exclaimed— 


*€ Oh, thou Parnassus! whom I now survey, 
Not in the frenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 
But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 
What marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 
The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse will wave her wing. 
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the “ Oft have I dream’d of Thee! whose glorious name 

un- Who knows not, knows not man’s divinest lore : 

ley And now I view thee, ’tis alas! with shame 

he That I in feeblest accents must adore. 

th, When I recount thy worshippers of yore, 

his I tremble, and can only bend the knee ; 

od, Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 

De, But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 

to In silent joy to think at last I look on Thee ! 

d- 

on “* Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 

be Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot, 

id Shall I unmoved behold the hallow’d scene, 

re Which others rave of, though they know it not? 

1e Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot, 

of And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave, 

d Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 

- Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 

“ And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious wave.” 

n 

- At Cambridge Mr Moore has told —but you must not call it unpoeti- 
>, us very little about Byron’s life— cal—till you have struck out of poe- 
id yet we see no reason for believing try all the passions—or at least a few 
“ it to have been “ the reverse of poeti- of them, such as Fear, Hope, and 
h cal.” Young poets must have their Despair. Plato sparred well—and 
E amusements at college, like young at the cross-buttock was a Jem Bel- 
1 prosers. They cannot surely always cher. He was a greater athlete than 
; be forming and indulging in “habits Byron—yet famous for his “ habits 
; of contemplation!” Now, what are of contemplation.” A young poet 





poetical amusements? Playing on 
the flute or flageolet—fiddle—Eng- 
lish or Scotch—or that eternal grum- 
bletonian, the unhappy violoncello ? 
Sketching trees and towers in chalk, 
black or red, on whitey-brown ? 
Taking lessons in net-work from 
he ladies that superintend circu- 
ating libraries ? Perpetually buying 
gloves—or oil macassar in shops 
where the breath of the fair distribu- 
tress is lost in one sultry haze of 
miscellaneous perfumery ’ Why, all 
that is vastly well to those who like 
it; and Byron, no doubt, occasion- 
ally partook, according to the best of 
his abilities, in such poetical recrea- 
tions. But what if he, on the whole, 
preferred swimming—playing at ha- 
zard—sparring—sometimes with a 
man, and sometimes, as it is said, 
with a bear ? What if he occasionally 
even drove the cold-meat-cart ?* Is 
the behaviour of a being by hypo- 
thesis human and rational, when we 
look on him playing the fiddle ina par- 
lour, more poetical than the beha- 
viour of another member of the same 
great family playing the porpoise in 
a pool ? Hazard is a dangerous game 


who spars frequently is always, it 
may be said, in training; and we all 
know that to be in training merely 
means to be in the highest health, 
Now, Hygeia has even more to do 
with poetry than Apollo—and there- 
fore Byron did right to spar daily 
with a bear. Driving a hearse ina 
dark night—even with no inside 
passenger—cannot be truly called 
“ the reverse of poetical ;” and if in- 
side passenger there be, the snoreless 
sleep of the last upper-earth journey 
must, we should think, have been 
inspiring to such a genius as Byron 
—who knew all along that 


“ The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” 


But farther—what are all amuse- 
ments and recreations—be they fid- 
dling, fluting, or fox-hunting, swim- 
ming, sparring, or shaking the elbow, 
—what, we ask, are they all to aman 
who is not a mere idler or ass? No- 
thing—or less than nothing. One 
single hour’s study, which has been 
visited by glorious insights, often con- 
stitutes the day,and a day, too, whose 
memory will never die. All the 





* A hearse, 
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other hours may be given to idleness 
—if idleness it indeed be—during 
your preparation for holy orders to 
undertake an occasional steeple- 
chase—or play at buffets with Bruin 
before you venture to tackle to with a 
still greater Enemyof mankind. There 
is always a life within a life—visible 
not to a wall-eyed world—in which 
the youthful soul of genius divinely 
sleeps or soars—like an eagle on cliff 
or in cloud—and till you have come 
upon genius there and then—you 
know as much of its inner heart, as 
you do about what is going on in the 
core of the bole of a rough-rinded 
tree, which you, like a thickhead, 
forgetting the season of the year, 
might presume dead—but which, all 
alive with celestial ichor, called by 
the homely name of sap, will, in a few 
months, dazzle the very rising sun, as 
it hath brightened into the full glory 
of Windermere’s GoLpEN Oak. 

Byron began to contemplate and 
meditate upon his own soul, and the 
souls of other men—and also of wo- 
men—for they too have souls, though 
most different indeed from ours— 
very much about the proper time for 
such in-door and in-breast studies. 
His early poems prove that he did— 
always passionate—sometimes meta- 
physical. He was never a self-con- 
ceited boy—nor arrogant; but nei- 
ther was he blind to his future fate. 
He knew that he was Something— 
and the knowledge of that sharpens 
the mind’s eyesight towards all the 
ongoings of this world. He soon 
knew that this life was worth looking 
into—worth listening to—as afar-off 
the tide was coming in over the 
sands. To feel, to think, to do, and 
to suffer, was to be his lot—and 
therefore he was reckless—and me- 
Jancholy—and half mad—and in love 
—and in friendship—and red with 
joy and pale with rage—fond of star- 
gazing and of sparring—of the Great 

ear as a beautiful constellation, and 
the lesser Bear as an ugly customer 
—his favourite haunts Limmer’s and 
Stevens’s hotels, or in imagination the 
Cliffs of Ballater, and the Linn of 
Dee. 

“From his total want of friendsand 
connexions,” Mr Moore tells us, that 
he had, in London, before his Pil- 
grimage, no resources in private so- 
ciety, and was left to live loosely 
about town among the loungers in 
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coffeehouses. Scarcely so. But sup- 

ose it were—still he could not cnly 
be said to suffer “ from a total want 
of friends,” even if few of them were 
then with him, he who at Harrow 
ana Cambridge had formed so many 
passionate friendships with so many 
worthy objects. The very “ deside- 
rium” of them he so tenderly loved, 
must have kept awake finest feelings 
and highest thoughts—human as well 
as poetical—and saved him from the 
doom of common coffeehouse loun- 
gers. “ Whatever else may have been 
the merits of these establishments, 
(“ Limmer’s and Stevens’s hotels,” ) 
quoth Mr Moore, “ they were any 
thing but fit schools for the formation 
of poetic character.” Just as fit as 
the dull home to which many a poet 
has in his youth been condemned 
—with a father whom he must have 
seen was not a little of a knave—and 
a mother very much of a fool—and 
shoals of brothers and sisters, per- 
haps, who kept perpetually pitying 
the inspired Idiot. Colleges, accord- 
ing to Mr Moore, such as those of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—are very bad schools for the 
formation of poetical character—so 
are public schools like that of Har- 
row—mountains, he opines—admini- 
stered in boyhood, do not help much 
—and the Muses do not put up, when 
they visit London, at Limmer’s and 
Stevens’s hotels. What, then, is a 
poetical education’ Where ought it 
to be pursued ? And who may be the 
tutors ? 

But let it not be thought that in 
these rambling remarks we are seek- 
ing to depreciate the value of what 
Mr Moore has said about Byron’s 
earlier life. Nothing can be more 
just and true than the following pas- 
sage. 


“ By thus initiating him into a know- 
ledge of the varieties of human character, 
—by giving him an insight into the details 
of society, in their least artificial form,— 
in short, by mixing him up, thus early, 
with the world, its businesses and its plea- 
sures, his London life but contributed its 
share in forming that wonderful combina- 
tion which his mind afterwards exhibited, 
of the imaginative and the practical—the 
heroic and the humorous—of the keenest 
and most dissecting views of real life, with 
the grandest and most spiritualized con- 
ceptions of ideal grandeur. 

‘© To the same period, perhaps, another 
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predominant characteristic of his maturer 
mind and writings may be traced. In 
this anticipated experience of the world 
which his early mixture with its crowd 
gave him, it is but little probable that many 
of the more favourable specimens of hu- 
man kind, should have fallen under his no- 
tice. On the contrary, it is but too likely 
that some of the lightest and least estima- 
ble of both sexes may have been among the 
models, on which, at an age when impres- 
sions sink deepest, his earliest judgments 
of human nature were formed. Hence, 
probably, those contemptuous and debasing 
views of humanity, with which he was so 
often led to alloy his noblest tributes to the 
loveliness and majesty of general nature. 

“* Hence the contrast that appeared be- 
tween the fruits of his imagination and of 
his experience,—between those dreams, 
full of beauty and kindliness, with which 
the one teemed at his bidding, and the 
dark, desolating bitterness that overflowed 
when he drew from the other.” 


Byron then set out on his Voyages 
and Travels, furnished like a true and 
great poet. The frame-work of his 
scholarship was not very extensive, 
but its spirit was of the highest or- 
der. He was no gold-medalist—no 
Greek-ode prize man—yet highly as 
we admire Marcellus Tweddale, 
we must put far over his head Vir- 
gilian—aye Virgilian—and Homeric 
—aye Homeric—Byron. He could 
not have stood successfully for a fel- 
lowship in Trinity against that Senior 
Optimist, but Harmonia would have 
preferred him for a lover in the olive 
groves of Athens. Hobhouse, too, 
his friend, on that first glorious Pil- 
grimage, was a scholar—“a good 
and a ripe one,” and then and there 
we forgive the democrat. From very 
infancy, Lord Byron longed for the 
East. “ Knolles, Cantemir, De Tott, 
Lady M. W. Montague, Mignol’s His- 
tory of the Turks, the Arabian Nights, 
all travels, or histories, or books up- 
on the East, I had read, as well as 
Rycaut, before I was ten years old.” 
He sailed away, then, from England 
as to the longed-for Realization of a 
Dream. 

There was nothing routinish in his 
Pilgrimage. He did not stroll about 
with cicerones and guide-books. 
Those regions, too, were then, to us 
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islanders, almost unexplored, and ly- 
ing under the mystery of the great 
classical ages of old. He and Hob- 
house were among the first of whom 
it might be said— 
* Bold in freedom’s cause, the sons of 
Ocean came.” 


They knew how to look for the li- 
ving soul of the land—how to see 
its dead soul in visions. “To-day 
in a palace, to-morrow in a cow- 
house—this day with the Pacha— 
the next with a shepherd.” Yet, 
what, after all, did this differ from 
his “ Life in London ?”’ Not in spirit 
—but the forms were finer. 

“* Old times, methought, were breathing 

there.” 


The young Englishman became partly 
a Greek—losing nothing, but gaining 
much by that transfiguration—some- 
thing of a Shakspeare, and not a lit- 
tle of a Pindar. 

Byron seems, at one time, to 
have contemplated a Pilgrimage to 
India—and had he accomplished it, 
we should have had poetry filled 
with Rajahpoots. The annals of Me- 
war are as heroic as those of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland. Old Chund, their 
heroic bard, has sung them in a 
poem, or series of poems, of about 
a hundred thousand stanzas.* Why 
does not some young English bard 
arise in the East? But we have 
only cadets and writers, and they 
never venture higher than to trans- 
late. ’Twas well for Byron that he 
went to Greece, rather than to any 
other part of the world. Indeed 
poets always go right when they go 
abroad. There is Mr Rogers who 
goes to Italy, because he is fond of 

ictures, and medals, and vertu,—and 

ow much — a poet has he be- 
come may be seen by reading parts 
first and second of his Critical Excur- 
sion. Bowles being in youtha musical 
and melancholy man, went over from 
Oxford to Germany to weep, duri 
a long vacation, along the Sania ot 
the Rhine and some smalier rivers. 
He returned more pathetic than ever, 
and fonder of the “ still sad music 
far away” of evening convent bells. 
Wordsworth soared, wild as an eagle, 
over the mountainsof Switzerland, 





* See Colonel Tod's late splendid volume on India—a work of great merit, which, 
ere Jong, we must introduce to our readers, 
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which, till this day, he conceives to be 
his own private property—just as are 
all the three a Counties of 
England—and he will now suffer no 
other man, not even Byron, so much 
as to mention Mont Blanc. Coleridge, 
that delightful dreamer of bright and 
obscure delusions, yet lovely all, go 
where he will, to Malta, Rome, or 
Vienna, is still Metropolitan Bishop 
of “ cloudiand, gorgeous land.” Sir 
Walter never lost the smell of peat- 
reek out of his noble nostrils till he 
was upwards of two-score—because 
“ Scotia, his auld respected mither,” 
had sworn to the rising sun from the 
top of Cairngorm, that her Poet 
should never see other glens and 
mountains till he had immortalized 
all her own, and brightened the High- 
land heather with more than Hybla 
bloom—so that her wild bees are 
happy now on Benledi as ever wing- 
ed creatureswere that once murmur- 
ed on Hymettus. 

But let us hear Mr Moore on By- 
ron’s Pilgrimage. He speaks like a 
philosopher and a poet, and nothing 
can be more beautiful than his style. 


** As his mind began to disclose its re- 
sources, this feeling grew upon him; 
and, had his foreign travel done no more 
than, by detaching him from the distrac- 
tions of society, to enable him, solitarily 
and freely, to commune with his own 
spirit, it would have been an all-important 
step gained towards the full expansion of his 
faculties. It was only then, indeed, that 
he began to feel himself capable of the ab- 
straction which self-study requires, or to 
enjoy that freedom from the intrusion of 
others’ thoughts which alone leave the 
contemplative mind master of its own. 
In the solitude of his nights at sea, in his 
lone wanderings through Greece, he had 
sufficient leisure and seclusion to look 
within himself, and there catch the first 
‘ glimpses of his glorious mind.’ One 
of his chief delights, as he mentioned in 
his ‘ Memoranda,’ was, when bathing 
in some retired spot, to seat himself on 
a high rock above the sea, and there 
remain for hours gazing upon the sky 
and waters, and lost in that sort of vague 
reverie, which, however formless and in- 
distinct at the moment, settled afterwards 
on his pages into those clear, bright pic- 
tures, which will endure for ever. 

“ Were it not for the doubt and diffi- 
dence that hang round the first steps of 
genius, this growing consciousness of his 
own power, these openings into a new do- 
main of intellect where he was to reign 
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supreme, must have made the solitary 
hours of the young traveller one dream of 
happiness, But it will be seen that, even 
yet, he distrusted his own strength, nor 
was at all aware of the height to which 
the spirit he was now calling up would 
grow. So enamoured, nevertheless, had 
he become of these lonely musings, that 
even the society of his fellow-traveller, 
though with pursuits so congenial to his 
own, grew at last to be a chain and a 
burden upon him, and it was not till he 
stood, companionless, on the shore of the 
little island in the A°gean that he found 
his spirit breathe freely. If any stronger 
proof were wanting of his deep passion 
for solitude, we shall find it, not many 
years after, in his own written avowal, 
that even when in the company of the 
woman he most loved, he not unfrequent- 
ly found himself sighing to be alone. 

“It was not only, however, by afford. 
ing him the concentration necessary for 
this silent drawing out of his feelings and 
powers that travel conduced so essentially 
to the formation of his poetical character. 
To the East he had looked, with the eyes 
of romance, from his very childhood. Be- 
fore he was ten years of age, the perusal 
of Rycaut’s History of the Turks had 
taken a strong hold of his imagination, 
and he read eagerly, in consequence, every 
book concerning the East he could find. 
In visiting, therefore, those countries, he 
was but realising the dreams of his child- 
hood ; and this return of his thoughts to 
that innocent time gave a freshness and 
purity to their current which they had 
long wanted. Under the spell of such re- 
collections, the attraction of novelty was 
among the least of the scenes, through 
which he wandered, presented. Fond 
traces of the past—and few have ever re- 
tained them so vividly—mingled them- 
selves with the impressions of the objects 
before him; and as, among the High- 
lands, he had often traversed, in fancy, 
the land of the Moslem; so memory, from 
the wild hills of Albania, now ‘ carried 
him back to Morven.’ 

“ While such sources of poetic feeling 
were stirred at every step, there was also 
in his quick change of place and scene— 
in the diversity of men and manners sur- 
veyed by him—in the perpetual hope of 
adventure, and thirst of enterprise, such a 
succession and variety of ever-fresh ex- 
citement, as not only brought into play, 
but invigorated, all the energies of his cha- 
racter. As he, himself, describes his mode 
of living, it was ‘ To-day in a palace, to- 
morrow in a cow-house—this day with 
the Pacha, the next with a shepherd.’ 
Thus were his powers of observation 
quickened, and the impressions on his 
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imagination multiplied. Thus schooled, 
too, in some of the roughness and priva- 
tions of life, and, so far, made acquainted 
with the flavour of adversity, he learned 
to enlarge, more than is common in his 
high station, the circle of his sympathies, 
and became inured to that manly and vigor- 
ous cast of thought, which is so impressed 
on all his writings. Nor must we forget, 
among these strengthening and animating 
effects of travel, the ennobling excitement 
of danger, which he more than once ex- 
perienced, having been placed in situations, 
both on land and sea, well calculated to 
call forth that pleasurable sense of energy 
which perils, calmly confronted, never fail 
to inspire. 

“ The strong interest which, in spite 
of his assumed philosophy on this sub- 
ject, in Childe Harold, he took in every 
thing connected with a life of warfare, 
found frequent, opportunities of gratifica- 
tion, not only on board the English ships 
of war in which he sailed, but in his oc- 
casional intercourse with the soldiers of 
the country. At Salora, a solitary place 
on the Gulf of Arta, he once passed two 
or three days, lodged in a small miserable 
barrack. 

* Here he lived the whole time, famili- 
arly, among the soldiers! and a picture 
of the singular scene which their evenings 
presented of those wild, half-bandit war- 
riors, seated round the young poet, and 
examining, with savage admiration, his 
fine Manton gun and English sword, 
might be contrasted, but too touchingly, 
with another and a later picture of the 
same Poet dying, as a chieftain, on the 
same land, with Suliotes for his guards, 
and all Greece for his mourners. 

“ It is true, amidall this stimulating 
variety of objects, the melancholy which 
he had brought from home still lingered 
around his mind. To Mr Adair and Mr 
Bruce, as I have before mentioned, he 
gave the idea of a person labouring under 
deep dejection ; and Colonel Leake, who 
was, at that time, resident at Joan- 
nina, conceived very much the same im- 
pression of the state of his mind. But 
assuredly, even this melancholy, habitual- 
ly as it still clung to him, might, under 
the stirring and healthful influences of his 
roving life, have become a far more eleva- 
ted and abstract feeling than it ever could 
have expanded to within reach of those 
annoyances whose tendency was to keep 
it wholly concentrated round self. Had 
he remained idly at home, he would have 
sunk, perhaps, into a querulous satirist. 
But, as his views opened on a freer and 
wider horizon, every feeling of his nature 
kept pace with their enlargement; and 
this inborn sadness, mingling itself with 
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the effusions of his genius, became one of 
the chief constituent charms, not only of 
their pathos, but their grandeur. For, 
when did ever a sublime thought spring 
up in the soul, that melancholy was not 
to be found, however latent, in its neigh- 
bourhood ?” 


The few letters written by Byron 
from abroad, given in this volume, 
are, though perhaps characteristic 
enough, not uncommonly interesting ; 
but perhaps we wish for nothing but 
the two First Cantos of Childe Harold. 
At the end of two years he returned 
without a home—at least none that 
deserved that endearing name. 


‘* A fond, family circle, to accompany 
himwith its prayers, while away, and 
drawn round him, with listening eager- 
ness, on his return, was what, unluckily,; 
he never knew, though with a heart, as 
we have seen, by nature formed for it. In 
the absence, too, of all that might cheer 
and sustain, he had every thing to en- 
counter that could distress and humiliate. 
To the dreariness of a home without af- 
fection, was added the burden of an esta- 
blishment without means, and he had thus 
all the embarrassments of domestic life 
withoutits charms. Hisaffairs had, during 
his absence, been suffered to fall into con- 
fusion, even greater than their inherent 
tendency to such a state warranted. There 
had been, the preceding year, an execution 
in Newstead, for a debt of £1900, owing 
to the Messrs Brothers, upholsterers ; and 
a circumstance, told of the veteran, Joe 
Murray, on this occasion, well deserves to 
be mentioned. To this faithful old ser- 
vant, jealous of the ancient honour of the 
Byrons, the sight of the notice of sale, 
pasted up on the Abbey door, could not be 
otherwise than an unsightly and intolera- 
ble nuisance. Having enough, however, 
of the fear of the law before his eyes, not 
to tear the writing down, he was at last 
forced, as his only consolatory expedient, 
to paste a large piece of brown paper over 
it.” 

Byron’s only great feat before his 
departure from England, had been 
his Satire. Flushed with a fortnight 
of success and triumph he had set 
sail; and it is not to be wondered at 
that far from London, and in the 
midst of scenes in themselves well 
calculated to dash and dissipate both 
sweet and bitter memories, he tena- 
ciously clung to some of them, and. 
would not let them go even when 
gazing from the rock of Sunium 
across a stormy sea. Accordingly, he 
took to the composition of a satire 
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in the shape of an imitation or para- 
hrase of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
ome not very felicitous extracts are 
given—flowing enough, and not al- 
together much amiss in their own 
humble way, but sadly deficient in 
condensation—and entirely without 
fire. He seems to have exhausted 
his inspired indignation in English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers; and 
unexcited now and unsupported by 
any strong personal feelings, his sa- 
tire sometimes sank to a low level, 
seems from the specimens never to 
have reached a high one—and, on the 
whole, to have been a mediocre ela- 
boration of commonplace sarcasms. 
This weak if not rickety bantling he 
referred to Childe Harold! But Mr 
las, heaven knows how, imme- 
diately saw the transcendent excel- 
lence of the Two Cantos—and be- 
seeched Byron to publish them with- 
out delay. Some other booby, less 
fortunate in his judgment, had “found 
very little to commend, and much to 
condemn, in them;” and thus the 
Poem was like a bundle of hay be- 
tween two asses—one of them turn- 
ing his long ears away from it in 
disdain over the “ pivot of his skull,” 
and beating it with his fore-hoofs— 
the other bringing his still longer 
ears with a fine natural sweep from 
his shoulders where they had lain 
hushed in brown repose, till they ab- 
solutely overshadowed it—his jaws 
all the while yawning over it a pa- 
negyrical and portentous bray. All 
this was very puzzling—as well it 
might be—to the proprietor ; but he 
was finally induced—we scarcely 
know how—to send the Poem to 
Mr Murray—and Gifford, having ra- 
tified the judgment of the Vicar of 
Bray—L.600 were given for the co- 
pyright, which Byron handed over 
to the delighted donkey. That Dallas 
could enjoy such a poem in manu- 
script, seems a belief irreconcilable 
with the laws of nature; but our 
knowledge of nature’s laws are in- 
deed limited and imperfect, and a 
clearer and wider insight into the 
frame of our being might suffice to 
account for the phenomenon. 

That Byron limself set little store 
by those ‘I'wo Cantos, is nothing very 
surprising ; for though he had a high 
opinion and deep feeling of his own 
powers, he was singularly, and, we 
must think, nobly distinguished by a 
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deferential spirit towards the judg- 
ments of minds he admired, on eac 
particular achievement of those pow- 
ers; and that too, even after he had 
become famous throughout the world. 
The fate of his first volume he had 
not forgotten—and the fear of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers was yet before 
his eyes, even after he had scotched 
one snake, and killed it too—for 
how could he know that out of the 
same rank dunghill might not come 
a cockatrice? But in satire he had 
shewn strength—and therefore his 
trust was naturally in satire still; al- 
though we do not find it recorded 
that he flung itaway unwillingly—and 
therefore, after all, his belief of the ex- 
cellence of the Paraphrase, like that of 
the worthlessness of the Two Cantos, 
was extremely superficial and un- 
impassioned, and they both melted 
at a breath. Mr Moore seeks to solve 
the difficulty by telling us, that while 
the imaginative powers of Byron’s 
mind had received such an impulse 
forward, the faculty of judgment, 
slower in its developement, was still 
immature, and that of se/f-judgment, 
the most difficult of all, still unat- 
tained. But that explanation, as Mr 
Jeffrey said of the Excursion, will 
never do; for it appears that his judg- 
ment became mature in about a week 
afterwards, when he saw that the 
cantos were first-rate cantos, and be- 
gan to believe that he was upon the 
eve of being hailed a poet. Besides, 
the two cantos are as much distin- 
guished for judgment as for imagi- 
nation, if not more; the parts being 
most skilfully combined, and the 
adaptation of different styles perfect. 
Self-judgment, as Mr Moore here 
speaks of it, is precisely the same as 
judgment of the poem—for what is 
his poem but a manifestation of his 
mind? Mr Moorespeaks better when 
he qualifies his meaning, and says, 
that it would be fairer to conclude 
that this erroneous valuation arose 
rather from a “ diffidence in his own 
judgment, than from any deficiency 
of it.” All Byron’s poetry is distin- 
uished by judgment—from first to 
ast; but a thousand feelings may 
induce poets of the strongest and 
clearest judgment to over-rate, or un- 
der-rate, their own productions—for 
they are all floated over by dreams, 
and each hangs in an atmosphere of 
its own, rare or dense, that causes— 
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haply—various optical deceptions or 
delusions ; and what is all poetry to- 
gether but delusion—since assuredly 
it is not—truth? But hear Mr Moore, 
who never leaves a discussion in the 
dark, although during the progress 
of it he sometimes seems fond “ now 
of glimmer, and now of gloom,” that 
he may have the satisfaction of dis- 
sipating them with one bold flare of 
his torch. 
“ To his college companions, almost all 
of whom were his superiors in scholar- 
ship, and some of them even, at this time, 
hiscompetitorsin poetry, he looked up with 
a degree of fondand admiring deference, for 
which his ignorance of his own intellec- 
tual strength alone could account; and the 
example, as well as tastes, of these young 
writers being mostly on the side of esta- 
blished models, their authority, as long as 
it influenced him, would, to a certain de- 
gree, interfere with his striking confident- 
ly into any sew or original path. That 
some remains of this bias, with a little 
leaning, perhaps, towards schoo] recollec- 
tions, may have had a share in prompting 
his preference of the Horatian Para- 
phrase, is by no means improbable ;—at 
least, that it was enough to lead him, un- 
tried as he had yet been in the new path, 
to content himself, for the present, with 
following up his success in the old. We 
have seen, indeed, that the manuscript of 
the two Cantos of Childe Harold had, 
previously to its being placed in the hands 
of Mr Dallas, been submitted by the no- 
ble author to the perusal of some friend— 
the first and only one, it appears, who at” 
that time had seen them. Who this fas- 
tidious critic was, Mr Dallas has not 
mentioned ; but the sweeping tone of cen- 
sure in which he conveyed his remarks 
was such as, at any period of his career, 
would have disconcerted the judgment of 
one, who, years after, in all the plenitude 
of his fame, confessed, that ‘ the deprecia- 
tion of the lowest of mankind was more 
painful to him, than the applause of the 
highest was pleasing.’ ” 

Alluding to Byron’s strong desire 
to publish the Satire instead of Childe 
Harold, Mr Moore remarks, that it is 
often not a little curious to observe 
how often the course of a whole life 
has depended on one single step. 
Had he persisted in his original pur- 
pose of giving that poem to the world 
instead of Childe Harold, it is more 
than probable, says Mr Moore, “ that 
he would have been lost as a great 
poet to the world!” “Ne quid nimis,” 
one is apt to exclaim, on reading that 
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sentence. The Satire would have 
fallen still-born from the press, and 
people would have wondered at the 
abortion; but that “his former as- 
sailants would have resumed their 
ara n, 2 over him” we see no rea- 
son to believe, for men who have 
been flayed alive do not like to wres- 
tle. The first satire was hot forgot- 
ten ; and though the — might 
have cackled, they would not have 
crowed— much less have shewn 
fight. “In the bitterness of his mor- 
tification,” continues Mr Moore, “he 
would have flung Childe Harold into 
the fire!” The deuce he would ?—no 
— Trust Byron. He would have in- 
stantly written another Satire—and 
as “ facit indignatio versus,” it would 
have been a red-hot bar of iron, and 
then, on his second triumph, he might 
have indulged old Dallas by publish- 
ing Harold. We cannot sympathize 
with the summary process of flinging 
it into the fire—unless it had been 
bound in asbestos. Mr Moore, as usu- 
al, backs out of this strong assertion, 
by saying that even if Byron had after- 
wards summoned up sufficient con- 
fidence to publish that poem, (Childe 
Harold,) its reception, even if suffi- 
cient to retrieve him in the eyes of 
the public and his own, “ could never 
have at all resembled that explosion 
of success—that instantaneous and 
universal acclaim of admiration, into 
which, coming as it were fresh from 
the land of song, he now surprised 
the worid, and in the midst of which 
he was borne buoyant and self-assu- 
red along, through a succession of 
new triumphs, each more splendid 
than the last.” No doubt there is 
something—or may be something— 
in that elegant and graceful qualifi- 
cation of by far too sweeping an 
opinion ; yet, we cannot believe 
that the power of a mighty Poet 
could have been palsied by a sin- 
gle stumble, however inopportune ; 
or that the world would not have 
hailed Byron as a mighty poet, 
unless he had suddenly shone up- 
on them like a new star from the 
East, without a single astronomer to 
predict its rising, and without a sin- 
gle cloud to obscure its effulgence. 
e was fortunate in the time he did 
shine forth from the “ heaven of 
invention ;” but let us not so de- 
de the character of his worship- 
pers ag to attribute their devotion as 
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much to the crisis or juncture of his 
appearance, as to the native and re- 
sistless influence of that “ bright par- 
ticular star.” 

Meanwhile the months passed on 
—and Byron seems to have spent his 
time from his arrival in England, in 
June 1811, till the publication of 
Childe Harold, in March 1812, pretty 
equally between Newstead and Lon- 
don. Soon after his arrival he lost 
that strange mother of his—without 
having seen her alive—and his friend 
Mathews, who was drowned in the 
Cam. Both events wrung his heart 
with anguish ;—but after the first 
emotions of natural pity and grief 
for his mother, necessarily transient, 
how could he long cherish much sa- 
cred sorrow for her sake? Her death— 
thoughawhile bitterly lamented, must 
have been a relief and a release at 
last from thoughts in which there 
was both torment and degradation. 
As for Mathews, he seems to have 
been a man of extraordinary powers 
—but Byron was fast growing out of 
a state of pupillage—he would soon 
have seen that he was a head and 
shoulders taller than that giant— 
the warmth of his friendship would 
have cooled with the decrease of his 
admiration—and that his admiration 
must have decreased, is as certain as 
that it is more glorious to be elect- 
ed a poet by the whole world, than 
a Downing scholar, by the collec- 
tive wisdom of the most illustrious 
college in Cambridge. 

But Byron now formed what we 
must think a more congenial friend- 
ship—for ’twas with a kindred spirit 
—a true son of genius—Thomas 
Moore. They took to each other as 
soon as they met; and, no doubt, 
Byron opened his heart more gene- 
rously to Moore, because that he had 
in his Satire given circulation to a 
senseless and vulgar jest about that 
seca hostile meeting with Mr 

effrey ; while Mr Moore, as ready 
with forgiveness as Byron was with 
reparation, rejoiced to accept the 
proffered friendship of one, whose 
character and situation had so much 
that was interesting and impressive, 
before they were encircled—as they 
soon were—butas Mr Moore had no 
reason to foresee—with a blaze of 
glory. The friendship then formed 
was afterwards more strongly ce- 
mented—and continued, we doubt 


not, in both bosoms, till “cracked 
that noble heart”—and Byron was 
but dust. 

But before blazing forth a poet, 


Byron sported orator. His first 
speech, and we may almost say his 
last, in the House of Lords, seems to 
have been about the Nottinghamshire 
frame-breakers. It is to be found in 
Dallas, printed from his own manu- 
script, and Mr Moore well says, that 
the same sort of interest that is felt 
in reading the poetry of Burke may 
be gratified perhaps by a few speci- 
mens of the oratory of Byron. We 
forget Burke’s poetry—but Byron’s 
oratory is mortal bad. We do not 
believe he cared a farthing about the 
matter—though he tries to hug him- 
self on having made a successful de- 
but, and quotes Lord Grey and Sir 

Francis Burdett as his panegyrists. 
“I spoke,” says he, “ very violent 

sentences with a sort of modest im- 

pudence; abused every thing and 

every body; and put the Lord Chan- 
cellor very much out of humour.” 

But he was on the eve of a very dif- 

ferent kind of triumph. 

There was a “sugh” through Lon- 
don of a great Poem. Fame or Ru- 
mour from the tops of steeples fore- 
told an event that “cast its shadow 
before” — 

“ At times a warning trumpet blown, 
At times a stifled hum, 

Told England from his mountain throne 
The Childe did rushing come !” 
Childe Harold appeared—and in- 

stantly 


** Shot upward like a pyramid of fire.” 
Moore writes nobly on this theme, 


‘* There are those who trace in the pe- 
culiar character of Lord Byron’s genius, 
strong features of the relationship to the 
times in which he lived; who think that 
the great events which marked the close 
of the last century, by giving a new im- 
pulseto men’s minds; by habituating them 
to the daring and the free; and allowing 
full vent to ‘ the flash and outbreak of 
fiery spirits,’ had led naturally to the pro- 
duction of such a poet as Byron ; and that 
he was, in short, as much the child and 
representative of the revolution in poesy, 
as another great man of the age, Napoleon, 
was in statesmanship and warfare. With- 
out going the full length of this notion, 
it will at least be conceded, that the free 
loose which had been given to all the pas- 
sions and energies of the human mind, in 
the great struggle of that period, together 
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with the constant spectacle of such astound- 
ing vicissitudes as were passing, almost 
daily, in the theatre of the world, had crea- 
ted, in all minds, and in every walk of in- 
tellect, a taste for strong excitement, which 
the stimulants supplied from ordinary 
sources were insufficient to gratify ;—that 
atame deference to established authorities 
had fallen into disrepute, no less in litera- 
ture than in politics,and that the poet who 
should breathe into his songs the fierce and 
passionate spirit of the age, and assert, un- 
trammelled and unawed, the high domi- 
nion of genius, would be the most sure of 
an audience toned in sympathy with his 
strains, 

* It is true, that, to the license on re- 
ligious subjects, which revelled through 
the first acts of that tremendous drama, 
a disposition of an opposite tendency had 
for some time succeeded. 

“ Against the wit of the scoffer, not 
only piety, but a better taste, revolted ; 
and had Lord Byron, in touching on 
such themes in Childe Harold, adopted 
a tone of levity or derision (such as, un- 
luckily, he sometimes afterwards descend- 
ed to), not all the originality and beauty 
of his work would have secured for it a 
prompt or uncontested triumph. As it 
was, however, the few dashes of scepticism 
with which he darkened his strain, far 
from checking his popularity, were among 
those attractions which, as I have said, 
independent of all the charms of the 
poetry, aceelerated and heightened its suc- 
cess. The religious feeling that has 
sprung up through Europe since the 
French revolution—like the political prin- 
ciples that have emerged out of the same 
event—in rejecting all the licentiousness 
of that period, have preserved much of 
its spirit of freedom and enquiry; and, 
among the best fruits of this enlarged 
and enlightened piety, is the liberty which 
it disposes men to accord to the opinions, 
and even heresies, of others. To persons 
thus sincerely, and, at the same time, to- 
lerantly, devout, the spectacle of a great 
mind, like that of Byron, labouring in 
the eclipse of scepticism, could not be 
otherwise than an object of deep and so- 
lemn interest. If they had already known 
what it was to doubt themselves, they 
would enter into his fate with mournful 
sympathy ; while, if safe in the tranquil 
haven of Faith, they would look with pity 
on one who was still a wanderer. Be- 
sides, erring and dark as might be his 
views at that moment, there were circum- 
stances in his character and fate that gave 
a hopeof better thoughts yet dawning upon 
him. From his temperament and youth, 
there could be little fear that he was yet 
hardened in his heresies, and as for a 


heart wounded like his, there was, they 
knew, but one true source of consolation, 
so it was hoped that the love of truth, so 
apparent in all he wrote, would one day 
enable him to find it. 

** Another, and not the least of those 
causes which concurred with the intrinsic 
claims of his genius, to give an impulse 
to the tide of success that now flowed 
upon him, was, unquestionably, the pecu- 
liarity of his personal history and cha- 
racter. There had been, in his very first 
introduction of himself to the public, a 
sufficient portion of singularity to excite 
strong attention and interest. While all 
other youths of talent, in his high station, 
are heralded into life by the applauses and 
anticipations of a host of friends, young 
Byron stood forth alone, unannounced 
by either praise or promise,—the repre- 
sentative of an ancient house, whose name, 
long lost in the gloomy solitudes of New- 
stead, seemed to have just awakened from 
the sleep of half a century in his person. 
The circumstances that in succession 
followed,—the prompt vigour of his re- 
prisals upon the assailants of his fame,— 
his disappearance, after this achievement, 
from the scene of his triumph, without 
deigning even towait forthe laurels which 
he had earned, and his departure on a 
‘ far pilgrimage,’ whose limits he left to 
chance and fancy,—all these successive 
incidents had thrown an air of adventure 
round the character of the young poet, 
which prepared his readers to meet half- 
way theimpressions of hisgenius. Instead 
of finding him, on a nearer view, fall 
short of their imaginations, the new 
features of his disposition now disclos- 
ed to them, far outwent, in peculiarity 
and interest, whatever they might have 
preconceived ; while the curiosity and 
sympathy awakened by what he suffered 
to transpire of his history, were still 
more heightened by the mystery of his 
allusions to much that yet remained un- 
told. The late losses, by death, which 
he had sustained, and mourned, it was 
manifest, so deeply, gave a reality to the 
notion formed of him by his admirers, 
which seemed to authorize them in ima- 
gining still more; and what had been 
said of the poet Young, that he found out 
the art of ‘making the public a party to his 
private sorrows,’ may be, with infinitely 
more force and truth, applied to Lord 
Byron. 

“ On that circle of society with whom 
he came immediately in contact, these per- 
sonal influences acted with encreased force, 
from being assisted by others, which, to 
female imaginations especially, would have 
presented a sufficiency of attraction, even 
without the great qualities joined with 
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them. Tis youth,—the noble beauty of 
his countenance, and its constant play of 
lights and shadows,—the gentleness of his 
voice and manner to women, and his oc- 
casional haughtiness to men,—the alleged 
singularities of his mode of life, which 
kept curiosity alive and inquisitive,—all 
these lesser traits and habitudes concurred 
towards the quick spread of his fame ; nor 
can it be denied, that, among many purer 
sources of interest in his Poem, the allu- 
sions which he makes to instances ‘ of suc- 
cessful passion’ in hiscareer, were not with- 
out their influence on the fancies of that 
sex, whose weakness it is to be most easi- 
ly won by those who come recommended 
by the greatest number of triumphs over 
others. 

“ That his rank was also to be number- 
ed among these extrinsic advantages, ap- 
pears to have been—partly, perhaps, from 
a feeling of modesty at the time—his own 
persuasion. ‘ I may place a great deal of 
it,’ said he to Mr Dallas, ‘ to my being a 
lord.’ It might be supposed that it is only 
on a rank inferior to his own such a 
charm could operate ; but this very speech 
is, in itself, a proof, that in no class what- 
ever is the advantage of being noble more 
felt aud appreciated than among nobles 
themselves. It was, also, natural, that, in 
that circle, the admiration of the new 
poet should be at least quickened by the 
consideration, that he had sprung up 
among themselves, and that their order 
had, at length, produced a man of genius, 
by whom the arrears of contribution, long 
due from them to the treasury of Eng- 
lish literature, would be at once fully and 
splendidly discharged. 

“ Altogether, taking into consideration 
the various points I have here enumerated, 
it may be asserted, that never did there ex- 
ist before, and, it is most probable, never 
will exist again, a combination of such 
vast mental power and surpassing genius, 
with so many other of those advantages 
and attractions, by which the world is, in 
general, dazzled and captivated. The ef- 
fect was, accordingly, electric; his fame 
had not to wait for any of the ordinary 
gradations, but seemed to spring up, like 
the palace of a fairy tale, in a night. As 
he himself briefly described it in his Me- 
moranda,—‘ I awoke one morning, and 
found myself famous.’ The first edition 
of his work was disposed of instantly ; and 
as the echoes of its reputation multiplied 
on all sides, ‘ Childe Harold’ and ‘ Lord 
Byron’ became the theme of every tongue. 
At his door, most of the leading names of 
the day presented themselves, some of 
them persons whom he much wronged in 
his Satire, but who now forgot their ree 
sentment in generous admiration, From 
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morning till night the most flattering tes- 
timonies of his success crowded his table 
— from the grave tributes of the states- 
man and the philosopher down to (what 
flattered him stil] more) the romantic bil- 
let of some incognita, or the pressing note of 
invitation from some fair leader of fashion ; 
and, in place of the desert which London 
had been to him but a few weeks before, 
he now not only saw the whole splendid 
interior of high life thrown open to re- 
ceive him, but found himself, among its 
illustrious crowds, the most distinguished 
object.” 


Byron, of whom it might be said 
that he had “been left unthought of 
in obscurity,” was now all at once 


** Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye ;” 


and a Colonel Greville—a man of 
fashion about town—we beg the de- 
ceased’s pardon for the use of that 
article—must needs challenge the 
“prevailing poet,” for some allusion 
or no allusion in the Satire. He was 
a blockhead for his pains, and his 
silly message dwindled away down 
into nothing, or evaporated in smoke. 
What signified that Satire’ “ What 
is writ is writ,” and such is the in- 
valuable blessing of the art of print- 
ing, that we defy the whole world to 
suppress asingle scrap of paper that 
bears the impress of genius. Byron 
felt that all such half-hostile messages 
were nonsense,and bristled up against 
them; but he was far more embar- 
rassed in those cases where the re- 
stitution took a friendly form. We 
quote the following beautiful passage, 
which does ample justice to the no- 
bleness of his mind :— 


* Being now daily in the habit of meet- 
ing and receiving kindnesses from persons, 
who either in themselves, or through their 
relatives, had been wounded by his pen, he 
felt every fresh instance of courtesy from 
such quarters to be (as he sometimes in the 
strong language of Scripture expressed 
it) ‘like heaping coals of fire upon his 
head.’ He was, indeed, in a remarkable 
degree, sensitive to the kindness or dis- 
pleasure of those he lived with; and had 
he passed a life subject to the immediate 
influence of society, it may be doubted 
whether he ever would have ventured upon 
those unbridled bursts of energy in which 
he, at once, demonstrated and abused his 
power. At the period when he ran riot in 
his Satire, society had not yet caught him 
within its pale ; and in the time of his Cains 
and Don Juans, he had again broken lvese 
from it. Hence, his instinct tewards a life 
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of solitude and independence, asthe trueele- 
mentof hisstrength. In hisown domain of 
imagination, he could defy the whole world ; 
while, in real life, a frown or smile could 
rulehim. The facility with which he sacri- 
ficed his first volume, at the mere suggestion 
of his friend, Mr Becher, is a strong proof 
of this pliableness ; and, in the instance of 
Childe Harold, such influence had the 
opinions of Mr Gifford and Mr Dallas on 
his mind, that he not only shrunk from 
his original design of identifying himself 
with his hero, but surrendered to them 
oe of his most favourite stanzas, whose 
heterodoxy they had vbjected to; nor is it 
too much, perhaps, to conclude, that had a 
more extended force of such influence then 
acted upon him, he would have consented 
to omit the sceptical parts of his poem al- 
together. Certain it is, that, during the 
remainder of his stay in England, no such 
doctrines were ever again obtruded on his 
readers ; and in all those beautiful crea- 
tions of his fancy with which he bright- 
ened that whole period, keeping the public 
eye in one prolonged gaze of admiration, 
both the bitterness and the license of his 
impetuous spirit were kept effectually un- 
der control. The world, indeed, had yet 
to witness what he was capable of, when 
emancipated from this restraint. For 
graceful and powerful as were his flights 
while society had still ahold of him, it was 
not till let loose from the leash that he 
Tose into the true region of his strength ; 
and though almost in proportion to that 
strength was, too frequently, his abuse of 
it, yet so magnificent are the very excesses 
of such energy, that it is impossible, even 
while we condemn, not to admire. The 
occasion by which I have been led into 
these remarks—namely, his sensitiveness 
on the subject of his Satire—is one of those 
instances that show how easily his gigan- 
tic spirit could be, if not held down, at 
least entangled, by the small ties of society. 
The aggression of which he had been 
guilty was not only past, but, by many 
of those most injured, forgiven ; and yet 
—highly, it must be allowed, to the credit 
of his social feelings—the idea of living 
familiarly and friendly with persons re- 
specting whose character or talents there 
were such opinions of his on record, be- 
came, at length, insupportable to him ; and 
though far advanced in a fifth edition of 
‘ English Bards,’ &c. he came to the reso- 
lution of suppressing the Satire altogether ; 
and orders were sent to Cawthorn, the pub- 
lisher, to commit the whole impression to 
the flames. At the same time, and from 
similar motives—aided, I rather think, by 
a friendly remonstrance from Lord Elgin 
or some of his connexions—the ‘ Curse of 
Minerva,’ a poem levelled against that no- 
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bleman, and already in progress towards 
publication, was also sacrificed ; while the 
‘ Hints from Horace,’ though containing 
far less personal satire than either of the. 
others, shared their fate.” 


We have no experience of the Feel- 
ing of Fame. Once ina night dream 
we had it for a momentary flash— 
but all the eyes of the gazing multi- 
tude shut at once, and left us shrunk 
up into insignificance in total dark- 
ness. We see, however, that it turns 
the heads of most men and women, 
making them all as proud as so many 
fallen angels. How a London Lion 
ought to shake his mane, and wag 
his tail, and shew his tusks, and roar, 
we, who are but an Edinburgh lamb, 
can form no conjecture. It is easy 
to moralize over the weakness of the 
strong, the meanness of the mighty ; 
but poets are but men, and if all the 
world will bow down to them, and 
worship them, agape with wonder 
and astonishment, we must not abuse 
the bards for staring like Saracens. 
Now, really Byron, “ who awoke 
one morning, and found himself 
famous,” might have been pardon- 
ed, if, notwithstanding his lameness, 
he had 


* Into such strange vagaries fell 
As he would dance.” 


But he did not make any such expo- 
sure of his Bardship. He enjoyed 
his fame—why not ?—but it found not 
its way into the deepest recesses of 
his heart. There was many a strange 
dark thing there “ that passeth 
shew ;” and there may be much and 
frequentenjoyment above the surface 
of melancholy—of misery that is mix- 
ed with the vital blood. Fame never 
yet yielded deep, untroubled, per- 
manent, immortal bliss! In its full 
blaze men have committed suicide. 
Had Byron done so, it needed not to 
have confounded us; for his assu- 
redly were sometimes dark, despe- 
rate, wicked thoughts—like the whis, 
perings of fiends in dreams—“ airy 
tongues that syllable men’s names,” 
and mutter of distraction and death. 
Hear his admirable biographer. 

“ During all this time, the impression 
which hehad produced in society, both as a 
poet and a man, went on daily increasing ; 
and the facility with which he gave himself 
up to the current of fashionable life, and 
mingled in all the gay scenes through 
which it led, showed that the novelty, at 
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least, of this mode of existence had charms 
for him, however he might estimate its 
pleasures. That sort of vanity which is 
almost inseparable from genius, and which 
consists in an extreme sensitiveness on the 
subject of self, Lord Byron, I need not 
say, possessed in no ordinary degree ; and 
never was there a career in which this 
sensibility to the opinions of others was 
exposed to more constant and various ex- 
citement than that on which he was now 
entered. I find in a note of my own to him, 
written at this period, some jesting allu- 
sions to the ‘ circle of star-gazers’ whom I 
had left around him at some party on the 
preceding night ; and such in fact was the 
flattering ordeal he had to undergo where- 
ever he went. On these occasions, parti- 
cularly before the range of his acquaint- 
ance had become sufficiently extended to 
set him wholly at his ease, his air and port 
were those of one whose better thoughts 
were elsewhere, and who looked with 
melancholy abstraction on the gay crowd 
around him. This deportment, so rare in 
such scenes, and so accordant with the ro- 
mantic notions entertained of him, was 
the result partly of shyness, and partly, 
perhaps, of that love of effect and impres- 
sion to which the poetical character of his 
mind naturally led. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more amusing and delightful than 
the contrast which his manner afterwards, 
when we were alone, presented to his 
proud reserve in the brilliant circle we 
had just left. It was like the bursting 
gaiety of a boy let loose from school, and 
seemed as if there was no extent of fun or 
tricks of which he was not capable. Find- 
ing him invariably thus lively when we 
were together, I often rallied him on the 
gloomy tone of his poetry, as assumed ; 
but his constant answer was, (and I soon 
ceased to doubt of its truth,) that though 
thus merry and full of laughter with 
those he liked, he was, at heart, one of the 
most melancholy wretches in existence.” 


Drury-Lane Theatre, we believe, is 
burned tothe ground about once every 
twelve years; and the last confla- 
gration fortunately was so timed as 
to fall in with the first sun-burst of 
Byron’s fame. His Address, to be 
delivered on the opening of the new 
theatre, was preferred to one by Dr 
Busby—and we have a good many 
of these quarto pages filled with ob- 
literations and corrections of that 
no very extraordinary composition. 
He also, about this time, wrote a 
— upon Wailtzing—and seems to 

ave printed part of the “ Curse of 
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doings—but they pleased or dis- 
pleased the Londoners—and Byron 
continued to be their Phenix. In 
the May of 1813, appeared his wild 
and beautiful “Fragment” the Giaour 
—perhaps the most intensely pas- 
sionate and exquisitely tender of all 
his poems. “ The story,’ Mr Moore 
well says, “ possessed that stimula- 
ting charm for him, almost indispen- 
oie to his fancy, of being in some 
degree connected with himself—an 
event in which he had been person- 
ally concerned, while on his travels, 
having supplied the groundwork on 
which the Poem was founded.” It 
appears that he beautified it greatly, 
and infused into it more and more 
of the spirit of poesy, pathos, and 
passion, as it went through the press. 
It is a fragment, it is true; but it 
reads like one of those old woful 
tragic ballads, in which the hiatus 
seem caused by the falling away of 
all needless stanzas, and the stream 
of suffering leaps darkly and foam- 
ingly over each chasm in the rocks. 
* On my rejoining him in town this 
spring, I found the enthusiasm about his 
writings and himself, which I had left so 
prevalent, both in the world of literature 
and in society, grown, if any thing, still 
more general and intense. In the imme- 
diate circle, perhaps, around him, familiar- 
ity of intercourse might have begun to pro- 
duce its usual disenchanting effects. His 
own liveliness and unreserve, on a more 
intimate acquaintance, would not be long 
in dispelling that charm of poetic sadness, 
which to the eyesof distant observers hung 
about him: while the romantic notions, 
connected by some of his fair readers with 
those past and nameiess loves alluded to in 
his poems, ran some risk of abatement 
from too near an acquaintance with the 
supposed objects of his fancy and fondness, 
at present. A poet’s mistress should re- 
main, if possible, as imaginary a being to 
others, as, in most of the attributes he 
clothes her with, she has been to himself ! 
—the reality, however fair, being always 
sure to fall short of the picture which a too 
lavish fancy has drawn of it. Could we 
call up in array before us all the beauties 
whom the love of poets has immortalized, 
from the high-born dame to the plebeian 
damsel,—from the Lauras and Sacharis- 
sas down to the Cloes and Jeannies,—we 
should, it is to be feared, sadly unpeople 
our imaginations of many a bright tenant 
that poesy has lodged there, and find, in 
more than one instance, our admiration of 
the faith and fancy of the worshipper in- 
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creased by our discovery of the worth- 
Jessness of the idol. 

“ But, whatever of its first romantic 
impression the personal character of the 
poet may, from such causes, have lost in the 
circle he most frequented, this disappoint- 
ment of the imagination was far more 
than compensated by the frank, social, and 
engaging qualities, both of disposition and 
manners, which, on a nearer intercourse, 
he disclosed, as well as by that entire ab- 
sence of any literary assumption or pe- 
dantry, which entitled him fully to the 
praise bestowed by Sprat upon Cowley, 
that few could ‘ ever discover he was a great 
poet by his discourse.’ While thus, by his 
intimates, and those who had got, as it 
were, behind the scenes of his fame, he 
was seen in his true colours, as well of 
weakness as of amiableness, on strangers, 
and such as were out of this immediate 
circle, the spell of his poetical character 
still continued to operate ; and the fierce 
gloom and sternness of his imaginary per- 
sonages were, by the greater number of 
them, supposed to belong, not only as re- 
garded mind, but manners, to himself. So 
prevalent and persevering has been this 
notion, that, in some disquisitions on his 
character, published since his death, and 
containing otherwise many just and stri- 
king views, we find, in the professed por- 
trait drawn of him, such features as the 
following :—‘ Lord Byron had a stern, 
direct, severe mind ; a sarcastic, disdain- 
ful, gloomy temper. He had no light sym- 
pathy with heartless cheerfulness ;—upon 
the surface was sourness, discontent, dis- 
pleasure, ill-will. Beneath all this weight 
of clouds and darkness,’ &c. &c. 

“ Of the sort of double aspect which he 
thus presented, as viewed by the world and 
by his friends, he was himself fully aware ; 
and it not only amused him, but, as a 
proof of the versatility of his powers, flat- 
tered his pride. He was, indeed, as I 
have already remarked, by no means in- 
sensible or inattentive to the effect he pro- 
duced personally on society ; and though 
the brilliant station he had attained, since 
the commencement of my acquaintance 
with him, made not the slightest alteration 
in the unaffectedness of his private inter- 
course, I could perceive, I thought, with 
reference to the external world, some 
slight changes in his conduct, which seem- 
ed indicative of the effects of his celebrity 
upon him. Among other circumstances, 
I observed that, whether from shyness of 
the general gaze, or, from a notion, like 
Livy’s, that men of eminence should not 
too much familiarize the public to their 
persons, he avoided showing himself in the 
mornings, and in crowded places, much 
more than was his custém when we first 
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became acquainted. The preceding year, 
before his name had. grown ‘ so rife and 
celebrated,’ we had gone together to the 
exhibition at Somerset House, and other 
such places; and the true reason, no doubt, 
of his present reserve, in abstaining from 
all such miscellaneous haunts, was the sen- 
sitiveness, so often referred to, on the sub- 
ject of his lameness—a feeling which the 
curiosity of the public eye, now attracted 
to this infirmity by his fame, could not 
fail, he knew, to put rather painfully to the 
proof.” 


Such painting as this bespeaks 
the hand of a master; every touch 
brings out character; and we feel 
assured that the portrait is true to 
nature. There is vindication in such 
free and fearless friendship which is 
irresistible, and we love the biogra- 
pher who, by simple and undisgui- 
sing truth, puts down falsehood till its 
tongue drops its idle venom in the 
dust. Strong sense and fine senti- 
ment here glow in every line; love 
for the “ poor inhabitant below” en- 
zenders no hatred towards the ma- 
ignity that would fain stir and dis- 
turb his very shroud; but his eulo- 
gist is serene, in the conscious pride 
of being privileged to confess the 
frailties of him whose character, in 
spite of them all, was noble still— 
nor by any exaggeration of his vir- 
tues, any more than of his vices, 
would seek to wrong Byron any- 
where, and, 

* least of all, 
Here standing by his grave.” 

His very want of literary assump- 
tion—when we consider what he was, 
and what the world thought him— 
being perfectly natural and sincere, 
shewed rare greatness of character. 
It accounted for the contempt ex- 
—— for his conversational powers 

y the Cockneys, who all keep chat- 
tering during meals and after them, 
like so many monkeys, emulous and 
envious of each other’s eloquence, 
and pulling out with their paws fetid 
observations from their cheek-pou- 
ches, which are nuts to them, though 
instead of kernel, nothing but snuff. 
Monkeys and Cockneys seem always 
alarmed that you think them stupid 
unless they gibber; whereas, were 
they but to hold their tongues, it is 
possible that you might be betrayed 
once in your life into a momentary 
suspicion that they were human. 
Leigh Hunt declares that Byron had 
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red bleary eyes, in every possible 
way in his cage, high up in the attic 
story of Pidcock or Wombwell, is 
right in testifying his contempt for 
the taciturnity of the lion on the 
ground-floor, who keeps gazing on 
the admirers of the forest-king, as 
silent as Pythagoras. 

Conversational talents are, no 
doubt, occasionally the source of con- 
siderable satisfaction to social par- 
ties of a mixed kind; but more fre- 
quently are they the source of dis- 
comfort, annoyance, wearisomeness, 
and disgust. There is a distinction 
perhaps, but to us it often seems a 
distinction without a difference, be- 
tween speakers and talkers—the for- 
mer, we understand, being to be pre- 
ferred, and of course listened to with 
all due deference and respect. But 
then, they insist on admiration, and 
admiration includes silence, and si- 
lence is shameful tomen with tongues 
in their mouths and brains in their 
heads, as long and as large, it may 
be, as those of their eloquent neigh- 
bours. The truth is, that the man who 
shews off in company, is ipso facto 
a poor creature; and cannot be a 
gentleman. Exuberance of animal 
spirits, a passion for sympathy, ora 
confidential affection for the pensive 
Public, will instigate men to pour 
themselves out at table, to decant 
themselves as they might a bottle of 
frothy small beer, or other more po- 
tent liquor, “sans peur et sans re- 
proche.” We do not call that shew- 
ing off; for the root of their copious- 
ness, their great “verbosity of words,” 
as we t’other day heard such fluency 
well called by a country gentleman, 
is benevolence—legitimate or spu- 
rious ; and such is the wickedness of 
this world, that we like even a bas- 
tard benevolence. But your studied 
“malice prepense” haranguer, who 
yets up his string of speeches out of 
iis pile of commonplace books, and 
absolutely comes prepared, like a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on open- 
ing the Budget, or a barrister about 
to address a jury on a case of rail- 
roads, river-embankments, or en- 
croachment-of-tide, deserves death 
without benefit of clergy, except in- 
deed a roasting from Sydiiey Smith. 
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nothing deserving the name of con- 
versation; and he is just about as 
right in thinking so as an ape grossly 
misbehaving himself, with his little 
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The selfish sinner spouts but for him- 
self ; nor sees the loathing which his 
vulgar lips inspire, his b paar 
enunciation, and the glazed fixtures 
of his unintellectual eyes. “ Pity he 
is not in Parliament,” some stuck- 

ig ninny whispers to the brother at 

is elbow—and pity ’tis indeed—in 
parliament—in prison—or in the 
stocks. Only see how he shines !— 
Feeding his little tin-lamp with the 
oil of vanity—till all at once the wick 


oes out with a stink, and the would.. 


e illuminé cannot see the length of 
his nose. For somebody has chan- 
ged the talk upon him, insinuated a 
topic on which our friend has not 
been crammed like a Cambridge 
wrangler or a Norfolk turkey, and 
the shallow stream, as if stricken by 
sudden frost, is dumb. The company 
begins to revive under the unhoped 
abatement of the nuisance. There is 
a sweet, still, Sabbath-feeling in the 
air, now that the “dizzy mill-wheel 
rests,” and mine host calls on Davy 
Wylie for a song—the Ewie wi’ the 
crooked horn, or Jenny’s bawbee. 
The orator remembers, or feigns, an 
engagement to a Rout; and flies off 
to have his dry well fanged (see Dr 
Jamieson) by an effusion from the 
bucket of some Fashionable Blue. 

Men of genius, even, are not al- 
ways innocent of this sin. They are 
betrayed into it by the “moods of 
their own minds,” which are some- 
times perverse enough; and seem 
suddenly seized with a desire to 
shine—idle ambition indeed— in stars 
that by their very being are lustrous. 
But stars, it would appear, are some- 
times impatient of being behind a 
cloud—and are unhappy in heaven 
unless gazed at from earth. Poets 
thus become prosy; Coleridge him- 
self, whose speech usually resembles 
the music of the spheres, then hums 
like a spinning-wheel or a dorhawk; 
Wordsworth’s Much-ado-about-No- 
thing reminds his hearers of the ca- 
taract of Lodore, bouncing in dry 
summer-weather over a precipice 
some hundred feet high, with about 
some six or eight gallons in the mi- 
nute of a continuous flow .of foamy 
froth. Sir Walter gets so unrelent- 
ingly anecdotical on the doomed 
man sitting under the fascination of 
his shaggy eyebrows, that the ghost 
of Joe Miller would seem to brinj 
relief from Elysium to that “storit 
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urn and animated bust ;” and as for 
Bowles, we never shall cease won- 
dering how he can bring himself to 
have the wickedness sometimes to 
deliver, at one Saturday sitting, as 
many sermons as would suffice the 
congregation of Bremhill church for a 
series of Sabbaths. 

Now, all this being the case, more 
or less, one may easily suppose the 
scene when a batch of tip-top talk- 
ers are met together, each determined 
to put his best foot foremost, and to 
gabble the other down, till the air of 
the room is like the hollow of the 
sky, during the transit of a flock of 
wild-geese emigrating under the con- 
duct of a chief, with a bill almost as 
loud and long as Wilmot Horton’s. 
Byron suffered much in this way ; 
and seems to have had a horror of 
certain soirées, where every mouth 
was at work like a power-loom. At 
no time loquacious,—at such time 
he was silent. What cared he whe- 
ther the “ Epicene” had the ball at 
her own foot,—or Sir James Mack- 
intosh, (talker in ordinary at Hol- 
land-House,)—or Mr Richard Sharpe, 
—or Brownstout Whitbread, the 
brewer,—or Smallbeer Rogers, the 
banker,—or ge Colman, the 
licenser,—or any other “ old man 
or old woman eloquent” — what 
mattered all this to Childe Harold, 
self-withdrawn into some glorious 
dream of Greece, flying, eagle-like, 
o'er the Peaks of Parnassus? His 
ambition “ was made of sterner 
stuff.” He knew that one of his 
Spenserian stanzas was worth all the 
talk-tea-and-turn-out that ever was 
dribbled; nor does he seem to have 
taken the trouble of seriously admi- 
ring for an hour any of those spout- 
ers, except De Stael and Sheridan, 
—and She, indeed, was almost of as 
high an order of mind as Byron,— 
although, unlike Eve with Adam, from 
“her lips words alone pleased us ;” 
while He was lustrous even when la- 
chrymose, with the hues of wit turn- 
ing his maudlin tears into diamond 
sparks, and while smiles and sighs 
Were a-struggle, “ set the table on a 
roar.” Byron was often mute—that 
is, his thought was so—but his fore- 
head always spoke, and so did the elo- 

uent light—and the sunshiny sha- 
ows of his eyes, whether “ in dim 
suffusion veiled” of melancholy, or 
‘ brightly beautifully blue,” as the 
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heavens without a cloud, in the sum- 
mer-light of the Joy of Genius, 
which—to look on its expression— 
seemeth indeed to be “ bliss beyond 
compare !”” 

It would be extremely impertinent 
in us to despise the Fashionable and 
Philosophical and Literary Society 
of London, composed as it is, in no 
inconsiderable part, of very brilliant 
persons, male and female,—and con- 
taining, no doubt, its due proportion 
both of wit and wisdom. Yet Byron 
does not seem, from his Journals, to 
have either much admired or much 
enjoyed it; and we confess, that 
sometimes we have experienced a 
feeling of pity,—almost a little like a 
leaning towards contempt,—in read- 
ing notafew of the trifling details with 
which the middle portion of this vo- 
lume is too much occupied. Small 
sketches, or rather scratches of cha- 
racter, jests stale and vapid, “ quips 
and cranks,” without the “ wreathed 
smiles” that should accompany them 
—anecdotes not exactly scandalous, 
but gossipy—badinageand persiflage, 
of which the affected heartlessness is 
not carried off by the real fancy— 
and certain airs of assumption, en- 
tirely alien from Byron’s native cha- 
racter, but breathed over its surface 
by the exclusive spirit of what is 
called, and no doubt often is, High 
Life, though it sometimes looks like 
the lowest of the low; such annoy- 
ances have rather too frequently met 
us in Mr Moore’s Narrative, and By- 
ron’s Journals, of the two years and 
a half between the publication of 
Childe Harold and the “ Fatal Mar- 
riage.” It is hard to say in what 
kind of element Byron would most 
freely have breathed; but it does 
not seem to have been the atmos- 
phere of London. During the de- 
pression of spirits which he labour- 
ed under while printing Childe Ha- 
rold, he would frequently, says Mr 
Dallas, talk of selling Newstead, and 
of going to reside in Naxos, or the 
Grecian Archipelago, to adopt the 
Eastern costume and customs, and to 
pass his time in studying the Orien- 
tal languages and literature. The 
excitement of the triumph that soon 
after ensued, and the scenes which, 
in other pursuits besides those of 
literature, attended him, again di- 
verted, says Mr Moore, his thoughts 
from these any projects. But 
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the roving fit soon returned; and 
we find, from one of his letters to Mr 
William Bankes, that he looked for- 
ward to finding himself, in the course 
of the spring of 1813, once more 
among the mountains of his beloved 
Greece. For atime that plan was ex- 
changed for the more oy oe of 
accompanying his friends, the family 
of Loe Oxford, to Sicily ; but on that 
design being by him relinquished, 
he again thought of the East, and 
proceeded so far in the an 
for the voyage, about the middle of 
summer, as to purchase snuff-boxes 
as presents for some of his old Turk- 
ish friends. Thus he writes to Mr 
Moore :—“ Rogers is out of town 
with Madam de Stael, who hath pub- 
lished an Essay against Suicide, 
which, I presume, will make some- 
body shoot himself,—as a sermon by 
Blenkinsop, in proof of Christianity, 
sent a hitherto most orthodox ac- 

uaintance of mine out of a Chapel of 
ioe, a perfect Atheist. I am still in 
equipment for going away,” &c. 
Mr Croker had procured for him a 
say to Greece in a king’s ship ; 

ut the scheme went off, and he had 
to interest himself in correcting and 
adding to the fifth edition of the 
Giaour, which was about this time 
reviewed in the Edinburgh, in an 
article “ so very mild and sentimen- 
tal, that,’ quoth his Lordship, “ it 
must be written by Jeffrey in love.” 
“ Mr Jeffrey has done the handsome 
thing by me,—and I say nothing. 
But this I will say,—if you and I” 
(he is writing to Mr Moore) “ had 
knocked one another on the head in 
his journal, how he would have 
laughed, and what a mighty bad 
figure we should have cut in our 
posthumous works !” 

Towards the close of this year, 
(1813,) he “ scribbled another Turk- 
ish story,” the Bride of Abydos,— 
which scribbling occupied, he tells 
us, four days; and, in good truth, 
there are too many feeble or ill- 
written passages in the poem, which 
is the least successful of all his pro- 
ductions, either in design or execu- 
tion. But Lord Holland liked it,— 
and so did Lady Holland,—although 
on reading the proofs, they disliked 
it; but taste is a very variable feel- 
ing, and ’twas all right at last. “The 
Bride of Abydos,” says Mr Moore, 
“was struck off, like its predecessor 
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the Giaour, in one of those paroxysms 
of passion and imagination, which 
adventures such as the poet was now 
engaged in were, in a temperament 
like his, calculated to excite. As the 
mathematician of old required buta 
spot to stand upon, to be able, as he 
boasted, to move the world, so a 
certain degree of foundation in fact 
seemed necessary to Byron, before 
that lever which he knew how to 
apply to the world of the -pas 
sions, could be wielded by him. 
So small, however, was, in many 
instances, the connexion with real- 
ity which satisfied him, that to aim 
at tracing, through his stories, these 
links with his own fate and fortunes 
which were, after all, perhaps vi- 
sible but to his own fancy, would 
be a task as uncertain as unsafe ; and 
this remark applies not only to the 
Bride of Abydos, but to the Corsair, 
Lara, and all the other beautiful fic- 
tions that followed, in which, though 
the emotions expressed by the poet 
may be, in general, regarded as vivid 
recollections of what had, at differ- 
ent times, agitated his own bosom, 
there were but little grounds,—how- 
ever he might himself occasionally 
encourage such a supposition,—for 
connecting him personally with the 
ground-work or incidents of the 
story.” 

Byron had now been for two years 
Lord of the Ascendant. Admiration 
of one man seldom lasts so long in 
the fluctuating soul of the World, 
and still seldomer in the fickle soul 
of the Town. It cannot sustain it- 
self in the air of fancy, having little or 
no foundation in the intellect. Byron 
wasa great ‘ ; but a great poet has 
many small idolaters; London is a 
large city, but it contains some hun- 
dred thousand very little inhabit- 
ants; and though we would not of- 
fend such a metropolis for the uni- 
verse, we humbly presume to doubt 
if the Wen be the tree which pre- 
sides over the dominions of poetry, 
if the Fame whom she sends “ flying 
all abroad,” be the Immortal One, 
or a Simulacrum, which, in the very 
midst of her towering flight, feels her 
wing flagging, and descends plump- 
down to the dust. Be that as it may 
—The Town began to tire of Byron 
—t6 grow sulky and sullen with By- 
ron—to get fierce and ferocious upon 
Byron—and, like other gluttons, 
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“ With besotted, base ingratitude 
Cram and blaspheme its feeder.” 
In April, 1814, we hear of him in a 
strange mood. 


* A resolution was, about this time, 
adopted by him, which, however strange 
and precipitate it appeared, a knowledge 
of the previous state of his mind may 
enable us to account for satisfactorily. He 
had now, for two years, been drawing 
upon the admiration of the public with a 
rapidity and success which seemed to defy 
exhaustion,—having crowded, indeed, into 
that brief interval, the materials of a long 
life of fame. But admiration is a sort of 
impost from which most minds are but 
too willing to relieve themselves. The 
eye grows weary of looking up to the same 
object of wonder, and begins to exchange, 
at last, the delight of observing its eleva- 
tion, for the less generous pleasure of 
watching and speculating on its fall. The 
reputation of Lord Byron had already 
begun to experience some of these conse- 
quences of its own prolonged and constant- 
ly renewed splendour. Even among that 
host of admirers who would have been 
the last to find fault, there were some not 
unwilling to repose from praise; while 
they who had been, from the first, reluctant 
eulogists, took advantage of these apparent 
symptoms of satiety, to indulge in blame. 

“ The loud outcry raised, at the begin- 
ning of the present year, by his verses to 
the Princess Charlotte, had afforded a 
vent for much of this reserved venom ; and 
the tone of disparagement in which some 
of his assailants now affected to speak of 
his poetry, was, however absurd and con- 
temptible in itself, precisely that sort of 
attack which was the most calculated to 
wound his, at once, proud and diffident 
spirit. As long as they confined them- 
selves to blackening his moral and social 
character, so far from offending, their li- 
bels rather fell in with his own shadowy 
style of self-portraiture, and gratified the 
strange inverted ambition that possessed 
him. But the slighting opinion which 
they ventured to express of his genius, 
seconded as it was by that inward dissa- 
tisfaction with his own powers, which 

they. whose standard of excellence is high- 
est, are always the surest to feel, mortified 
and disturbed him; and, being the first 
sounds of ill augury that had come across 
his triumphal career, startled him, as we 
have seen, into serious doubts of its con- 
tinuance. P 

“ Had he been occupying himself at the 
time with any new task, that c@fifidence 
in his own energies, which he never truly 
felt but while in the actual exercise of 
them, would have enabled him to forget 
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these humiliations of the moment, in th® 

glow and excitement of anticipated suce:ss- 

But he had just pledged himself to the 

world to take a long farewell of poesy — 
had sealed up that only fountain from 
which his heart ever drew refreshment or 
strength,—and thus was left, idly and 
helplessly, to brood over the daily taunts 
of his enemies, without the power of 
avenging himself when they insulted his 
person, and but too much dispose: to agree 
with them when they made light of his 
genius. ‘I am afraid,’ he says, in noti- 
cing these attacks in one of his letters, 
‘what you call trash is plaguily to the 
purpose, and very good sense into the bar- 
gain ; and, to tell the truth, for some little 
time past, I have been myself much of 
the same opinion.’ ” 


In this sensitive state of mind, which 
he but ill disguised or relieved by an 
exterior of gay defiance or philoso- 
phic contempt, we can hardly feel 
surprised, continues Mr Moore, “that 
he should have all at once come to 
the resolution not only of perseve- 
ring in his determination to write no 
more in future, but of purchasing 
back the whole of past copy-rights, 
and suppressing every page and line 
he had ever written!” Sic transit 
gloria mundi! This insane resolu- 
tion he communicated to Mr Mur- 
ray, who soon restored him to his 
senses by a simple statement of the 
impracticability of such a scheme. He 
at once submitted, and talked no more 
of buying back copy-rights and of in- 
cremation of stock. Now, what were 
all the other poets about during this 
First Era of Byron’sreign? We really 
forget. Did not Scott publish Roke- 
by? And —— but we must not ex- 

pose our ignorance, which we con- 
fess is deplorable. Why, all Poets, 
one and all of them, were, during 
those two years, as cleanly swept out 
of existence in the mind of the R -ad- 
ing Public, as if the Old Lady had, 
from infancy, addicted herself ex- 
clusively to pap and prose. “ Byron 
—Byron— Byron” — or “ Birron— 

Birron — Birron” — was still the 
watch-word and reply. Even the star 
of Scott waned in the cloudy roofs 
of Blue-Stocking Coteries. Crabbe 
sidled haccwards out of them with 
a discontented craw], like a parten 

eevish at low-water. Moore, who 

Sldnet then reached his zenith, twink- 

led and tinkled less like a harmoni- 

ous or melodious sphere, which he 
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has since become, than a tambourine 
in the airily-brandished hands of a 
daneing Savoyard girl, of whose mea- 
sures, in some grass-grown square, 
no man taketh heed. Even Camp- 
bell, though uneclipsed, was ungazed 
at; and Gertrude allowed to read 
Shakspeare in the Pennsylvanian 
woods, all unbeloved and unadmired, 
—while all eyes wept for Medora 
watching the bark of her Pirate,—and 
—_— her bosom to the pressure 
of hands red with murder and blood. 
As for Wordsworth and Southey,— 
they were entombed—the one among 
the glooms of Helvellyn, the other, 
wavy hy glooms of Glaramara,— 
as in the incommunicable depths of 
thegrave. Eventhat“singularly wild 
and original Poem Christabel,” was 
blown by derision into oblivion, as 
if asatyr had hissed away a Sibylline 
leaf,—and Coleridge—as well he 
might—burst into tears! That all 
the living—that is to say, the dead 
cuneate not abhor Byron, speaks 
volumes in their praise ; yet some of 
them, we fear, growled like thunder, 
that at times seems loath to leave its 
cloud, yet sullen in confinement 
there, and that sends, ever and anon, 
short fitful gleamings out, which you 
can scarcely call lightning, till—gra- 
cious heavens!—what a burst of fire! 
—one far-shooting, wide-wavering, 
wrathfully-rustling moment of the 
Last Day, in which the earth, with 
all her mountains, seems to heave 
up into the sky, and though stead- 
fast still, then to dissolve away in the 
night of utter darkness that falls 
over them from the grim regions of 
the exhausted heavens which, in that 
one electrical blaze, seem to have 
poured out their very heart. 

That simile seems not so much 
amiss as a description of a natural 
phenomenon ; but unluckily it is not 
at all applicable to the poets, whose 
dissatisfaction it was meant to illus- 
trate. With the exception of Words- 
worth, who boldly asserted in all so- 
cieties, that Byron—though a young 
man of some talent—had no genius, 
and was not a poet even of the third 
class—(why will great men make 
themselves ridiculous, and worse 
than ridiculous—contemptible?) the 
other bards seem to have borne their 
temporary obscuration with much 
stoicism—supported, we presume, 
by that happy self-esteem which is 
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—we verily believe—in some sense, 
the source and solace of all genius. 
Each of them comforted himself 
with the hope, “ there’s a braw time 
coming ;” and ’twas pleasant to hear 
some of them, with a look most mag- 
nanimous and forlorn, eulogizing the 
Childe, and declaring with a proud 
humility, which, in most cases, pass- 
ed for hypocrisy of the lowest grade 
of that vice, “ Byron is the best of 
us all—the best of us‘all must yield 
the palm to Byron;” and as each 
was, of course, in his own estimation, 
“ the best of us all,” ’twas thus that 
“ Pride, in the garb of Humility,” 
found victory even in defeat, and 
exulted even to be dragged in chains 
at the wheels of Byron’s triumphal 
chariot—for that degradation—they 
proudly opined—was reserved only 
for kings or princes. 

Now Byron was too proud—too 
noble a spirit, to like all this—and 
his perfect knowledge that this de- 
lusion of his worshippers respecting 
the worthlessness of other poets of 
the highest order grew out of their 
delusion respecting himself, inspired 
him at times with absolute disgust 
for the judgments of such a tribunal 
as that which now decided the com- 
parative claims of genius. That dis- 
gust was deepened by the discovery 
soon forced upon him, that even his 
genius was beginning to lose its mi- 
raculous virtue; and that the read- 
ing Public had begun to doubt or dis- 
believe the mystery of that animal 
magnetism, which had so frequently, 
during a period of two years, thrown 
her into convulsions not always de- 
corous; such were the exhibitions of 
both of the old lady’s legs up to the 
garter—or “Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
—which she always wears, we are 
credibly informed, above knees in 
symmetry similar to those of the late 
amiable Durham-ox. No wonder. 
“ Fame is the spur which the clear 
spirit doth raise’ —but ’tis not worn 
on the heel of the swinish multitude. 
And who are the swinish multitude? 
Not those whom Burke meant to in- 
clude within that very Christian de- 
signation. People of fashion are the 
swinish multitude. Now and then 
a white doe is seen gliding through 
the park, or forest-chase, “ beautiful 
exceedingly ;” but the gross amount 
is made up of grunters. Yes—’tis a 
sty—a pig-sty; and it shews itself 
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to be one at this very moment by bub- 
ble-and-squeak—all a-bristle. Many 
an old sow leered upon Byron in the 
midst of her litter. But we are get- 
ting on debateable and dangerous 
ground; and as we would not give 
the slightest offence for the world to 
any individual or body of individuals, 
let us assume a pleasanter aspect, 
and hover away off like a bird in 
among the Beautiful. 

During those two years and a half, 
we verily believe that all the good 
poets of Britain were, in their obscu- 
rity, far happier than Byron. For 
there, afar off from a million and a 
half of people living in brick houses 
metropolitan or suburban—the moon 
rose, undisturbed by smoke or stir, 
above the mountains—for them night 
after night were the heavens more 
and more crowded with stars—social 
in infinitude. Surely no man—no 
married man, ever looked at a stream 
singing its way through some cheer- 
ful solitude, without feeling the beau- 
ty of that line, 


“ Glides the calm current of domestic 
life ;” 


and then, if from its moss-tuft on the 
bank peeps out some happy primrose 


—every father feels the beauty of 


that other line, “ still more beaute- 
ous,” of the high-souled and tender- 
hearted Campbell, 


“ Uprose that living fiower before his eye ;” 


and thus are all the elements profuse 
of poetry—till heaven, earth, and air 
overflow with happiness. Madam 
de Stael was a bright creature at a 
Soirée—but not so bright as She, who 
now 


© Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerless orb, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle 
threw.” 

The hum of a Converzatione is not so 
meditation-deep asthe mutely speak- 
ing eloquence of silence, in whose 
blue lap lie dreaming in their sleep 
the countless multitude of stars! 


“ God made the country—and man made 
the town,” 


said Cowper, with a boldness justi- 
fied by his religious love of nature. 
Byron had a soul to feel that—for his 
soul was “ born again” among the 
mountains—evenalong with the thun- 
der-peal that seemed rejoicing over 
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“a young earthquake’s birth.” Im- 
paw in brick, what must have 
een its bondage! Much—too much 
of those two years in and about Lon- 
don was abused—much, too much 
was lost. His midnight converse 
with such a man as Moore was in- 
deed compensation for much idle— 
and worse than idle misemployment 
of “ God’s gracious time ;” and with 
some other choice spirits he partook 
of “ celestial colloquy sublime ;” but 
the continuous flow of Wordsworth’s 
life was a far holier and happier lot 
—and more approved by the highest 
Muses who wept while they smiled 
on that other, their youngest and 
prodigal son. Yet Byron, gloriously 
gifted as he was—so far Roost the 
true nature of the poet’s attributes, 
and the poet’s reign, as to compli- 
ment himself, and him who has be- 
come his biographer, on having be- 
longed to the—Fashionable World ! 
Without whose pale—alack and alas- 
a-day—no bard must hope to be re- 
ceived of the golden-haired Divini- 
ty! the Apollo, who, if truth be in 
fiction, and religion in mythology, 
did of old love to haunt, during his 
snatched absences from the haunts 
of Jove, the gloom of groves, and the 
glory of mountain-tops that lifted u 
their ladders for the descending God! 
“ This is true fame,’ said some 
poet or other on taking up a tattered 
volume from the “ window-sole” of 
a cottage-kitchen, and finding it to be 
“ Thomson’s Seasons.” How very 
few of our poets are thus popular! 
Cowper, Young, petit else ? 
None. This looks as if it were not 
in the nature of the thing possible 
that a truly great poet should ever 
become known—as a household word 
—to the people, except under very 
peculiar circumstances of subject, si- 
tuation, or character. But not toin- 
volve ourselves in that speculation, 
Byron, there can be no doubt, has 
truth, nature, and beauty, sufficient 
to establish much of his poetry in 
the universal heart. He seems to 
have written the first two Cantos of 
Childe Harold without knowing, or 
suspecting, or dreaming, what he was 
about; and as he felt it to be a sort 
of ideal picture, if not an absolute 
portrait of himself, he was slow and 
reluctant to believe that it could be 
a poem werthy of the world. But 
the inspiration of strong. personal 
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feelings embued it with the same 
power that is inherent in most of 
Burns’s poetry—and in much of 
Cowper’s—and, had it been rather 
more sincere, in all Young’s—and, 
notwithstanding what has been said 
to the contrary, in almost all Thom- 
son’s—both the Seasons and the 
Castle of Indolence. The Giaour— 
Bride of Abydos—Corsair—Lara,and 
others—were all written, partly from 
the impulse of the same kind of per- 
sonal teelings—and partly to delight, 
astonish, and take by storm—London 
—both the City and the West End 
of the Town. That appeared to Byron 
at the time, surrounded as he was by 
the blaze of his own glory, in which 
London may be said to have been in 
illumination more creditable than that 
in which she gloried on the acquittal 
of Queen Caroline—to bea high am- 
bition, and we do not say it was alow 
one; but these are not Poems, after 
all, though immortal in their strength 
and beauty, that will for ever hold 
deep possession of the heart of hu- 
manity. His subsequent works were 
greater far—some of them transcend- 
ent. Therefore, Byron, when his mind 
was abstracted, as often it must have 
been, wholly from the narrow world, 
of which he shone for a time as the 
central orb, must have been mortified 
to think how limited, after all, was the 
range of that Thought and Sentiment 
to which his genius was an object of 
legitimate love and admiration. He 
saw himself worshipped by fools and 
knaves, puppies, dandies, reps, and 
demireps, and some other orders of 
both sexes, which shall be nameless 
—by men of talents, too, and power 
in the state—by men and women of 
genius—and by the hollow hum 
brought from afar of distant villages, 
towns, and cities, which sounded to 
his ear like the National Voice. But 
he knew that it could not be the Na- 
tional Voice, for the reverential love 
of genius at a nation’s heart gives out 
hymns of gratulation that flow pure 
as rivers down the mountains, 


“ To touch etherial of Heaven’s fiery red.” 


He must have felt that there was 
folly, ignorance, and injustice, in the 
decree that set him, the author of 
these two Cantos, not only on a level 
with, but absolutely above, all the 
living poets, many of whom had de- 
dicated a life-long service to the 
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Muses, and had had their exceeding 
great reward in continuous inspira- 
tion that had given power to effect 
great achievements. Therefore, he 
was often desponding in the midst of 
his triumphs, knowing that they were 
hollow at heart; therefore, if he did 
not bow down and worship them, 
nevertheless was he, perhaps, some- 
what too forward to swear fealty te 
those king-makers, as he called them, 
Messrs Gifford and Jeffrey, who, in 
good truth, had not power to hurt 
a hair in his head, although it did Mr 
Jeffrey infinite credit to assist in 
crowning it with the laurel. 

Turning from Byron’s poetry to 
his life, Was he now alibertine ? We 
can only answer that question in the 
negative, by saying, that he was pro- 
bably no Joseph. We can, without 
any great stretch of imagination, pic- 
ture to ourselves a more prettily-be- 
haved, exemplary, and aunt-delight- 
ing young gentleman ; yet he seems 
to have been one of the least profli- 
gate in all the Peerage. His amours, 
high or low,—few or many—are no 
business of ours, or of yours either; 
but, as far as the truth may be learn- 
ed from Mr Moore, they were never 
characterised by any peculiar cruelty 
or deceit; nor was his morality— 
with regard to such connexions— 
laxer than is usual in high life, in a 
highly-refined and luxurious state of 
society. We should think ourselves 
degraded by saying more on a sub- 
ject on which cant and hypocrisy 
have pre-eminently ejaculated their 
lamentations, while 
“ So scented the grim features, and up- 

turn’d 
Their nostrils far into the murky air ;” 


as if, while they indignantly denoun- 
ced, they brutally snuffed the sin. 
Few faces were clearer than his of 
the slightest taint of grossness of ex- 
pression,—certainly not the great, 
broad, yellow, black, greasy face of 
that sensual Satyr who figures as 
frontispiece in the Number of that 
Methodistical Magazine, where By- 
ron was sent, “sans ceremonie,” “right 
slick away” to hell, for a series of 
seductions committed only in the 
hideous pork-chop dreams of that 
nauseous Sinner-saved rampant from 
a love-feast. But hear Mr Moore: 


“ During my stay in town) this year, 
we were almost daily together ; ‘and it is 
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jn no spirit of flattery to the dead, I say, 
that the more intimately I became ac- 
quainted with his disposition and charac- 
ter, the more warmly I felt disposed to 
take an interest in every thing that con- 
cerned him. Not that in the opportuni- 
ties thus afforded me of observing more 
closely his defects, I did not discover 
much to lament, and not a little to con- 
demn. But there was still, in the neigh- 
bourhood of even his worst faults, some 
atoning good quality, which was always 
sure, if brought kindly and with manage- 
ment into play, to neutralize their ill 
effects. ‘The very frankness, indeed, with 
which he avowed his errors, seemed to 
imply a confidence in his own power of re- 
deeming them,—a consciousness that he 
could afford to be sincere. There was 
also, in such entire unreserve, a pledge 
that nothing worse remained behind ; and 
the same quality that laid open the ble- 
mishes of his nature gave security for its 
honesty.” 

Byron had never been free from 
debt, since he knew what money 
meant; and these embarrassments, 
which must have been often most 
distressful, became at last the cause, 
we verily believe, of that “ separa- 
tion” which drove him to death. He 
had sold Newstead Abbey, which 
must have cosi him many pangs, and 
had afterwards to take it back again 
from the insolvent purchaser. He 
made as light of this misery as he 
could—just as he tried to do of all 
his miseries—but it gnawed at his 
heart, and embittered every day of 
his life. He thus writes to Mr Moore, 
in his peculiar vein: “ This day have I 
received information from my man 
of law, of the non——, and never 
likely to be, performance of pur- 
chase by Mr Claughton, of impecu- 
niary memory. He don’t know what 
to do, or when to pay : and so all my 
hopes and worldly projects and pros- 
pects are gone to the devil. He 
(the purchaser, and the devil too, for 
aught I care) and I, and my legal ad- 
visers, are to meet to-morrow; the 
said purchaser having first taken spe- 
cial care to enquire, ‘ whether I would 
meet him with temper.’ Certainly 
the question is this—I shall either 
have the estate back, which is as 
good as ruin, or I shall go on with him 
dawdling, which is rather worse. I 
have brought ~ J igs to a Mussul- 
man market. I P iad but a wife 
now, and children of whose paternity 
Tentertained doubts, I should be hap- 


py, or rather fortunate, as Candide 
or Scarmentado. In the meantime, 
if you don’t come and see me, I shall 
think Mr Sam’s bank is broke too, and 
that you, having assets there, are de- 
spairing of more than a piastre in the 
pound for your dividend.” 
Byron about this time had jotted 
down in one of his journals, that 
“ marriage might be the saving of 
him,” and the deep interest which Mr 
Moore and other friends felt in his 
well-being, induced them to lean to 
the same opinion. Mr Moore’s 
hopes, indeed, had in imagination 
turned towards one bright object, 
“ The cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes;” and in May 1814, Byron writes 
to him, “I believe you think that I 
have not been quite fair with that 
Alpha and Omega of beauty, &c., 
with whom you would willingly 
have united me. But if you consi- 
der what her sister said on the sub- 
ject, you will less wonder that my 
pride should have taken the alarm ; 
particularly as nothing but the every- 
day flirtation of every-day people 
ever occurred between your hervine 
and myself. Had Lady * * aps« 
peared to wish it, or even not to op- 
pose, I would have gone on, and very 
possibly married, (that is, if the other 
had been equally accordant,) with 
the same indifference which has fro- 
zen over the ‘ Black Sea’ of almost 
all my passions. It is that indiffer- 
ence which makes me so uncertain, 
and apparently capricious. It is not 
eagerness of new pursuits, but that 
nothing impresses me sufficiently to 
Jix ; neither do I feel disgusted, but 
simply indifferent to almost all ex- 
citements. The proof of this is, that 
obstacles, the slightest even, stop me. 
This can hardly be timidity ; for I 
have done some imprudent things, 
too, in my time; and in almost all 
cases opposition is a stimulus. In 
mine it is not; if a straw were in my 
way, I could not stop to pick it up. 
I have sent this long tirade, because 
I would not have you suppose that I 
have been trifling designedly with 
you or others. If you think so, in 
the name of St Hubert, (the patron 
of antlers and hunters,) let me be 
married out of hand—I don’t care to 
whom, so that it amuses any body 
else, and don’t interfere with me 
much in the day-time.” In explana- 
tiow of this Mr Moore says :— 
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“ That I, more than once, expressed 
some such feeling, is undoubtedly true. 
Fully concurring with the opinion, not 
only of himself, but of others of his friends, 
that in marriage lay his only chance of 
salvation from the sort of perplexing at- 
tachments into which he was now con- 
stantly tempted, I saw in none of those 
whom he admired with more legitimate 
views, so many requisites for the difficult 
task of winning him into fidelity and hap- 
piness, as in the lady in question. Com. 
bining beauty of the highest order with a 
mind intelligent and ingenuous—having 
just learning enough to give refinement to 
her taste, and far too much taste to make 
pretensions to learning—with a patrician 
spirit proud as his own, but showing it 
only in a delicate generosity of spirit—a 
feminine highmindedness, which would 
have led her to tolerate his defects in con- 
sideration of his noble qualities and his 
glory ; and even to sacrifice silently, some 
of her own happiness, rather than violate 
the responsibility in which she stood 
pledged to the world fer his. Such was, 
from long experience, my impression of 
the character of this lady ; and perceiving 
Lord Byron to be attracted by her more 
obvious claims to admiration, I felt a plea- 
sure no less in rendering justice to the still 
Tarer qualities which she possessed, than 
in endeavouring to raise my noble friend’s 
mind to the contemplation of a higher 
model of female character than he had, 
unluckily for himself, been much in the 
habit of studying. 

* To this extent do I confess myself to 
have been influenced by the sort of feeling 
which he attributes to me. But in taking 
for granted, (as it will appear he did from 
one of his letters,) that I entertained any 
very decided or definite wishes on the sub- 
ject, he gave me more credit for serious- 
ness in my suggestions, than I deserved. 
If even the lady herself, the unconscious 
object of these speculations, by whom he 
was regarded in no other light than that 
of a distinguished acquaintance, could have 
consented to undertake the perilous, but 
still possible and glorious, achievement of 
attaching Byron to virtue, I own that, 
sanguinely as in theory I might have 
luoked to the result, [ should have seen, 
not without trembling, the happiness of 
sue, whom I had known and valued from 
her childhood, risked in the experiment.” 


A few months after, Byron again 
writes to Mr Moore about marriage. 
“ I have been listening to my friend 
Hodgson’s raptures about a pretty 
wife-elect of his, and I met a son of 
Lord Erskine’s, who says he has been 
married a year, and is the ‘ happiest 
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of men; and I have met the aforesaid 
H,—who is also the ‘ —— of men’ 
—so it is worth while being here, if 
only to witness the superlative feli- 
city of these foxes, who have cut off 
their tails, and would persuade the 
rest of the world to part with their 
brushes to keep them in counte- 
nance.” About a month after this 
he proposed to Miss Milbanke—who 
had formerly declined the honour— 
and was accepted. The circum. 
stances attending the proposal are 
curious. 

* A person, who had for some time 
stood high in his affection and confidence, 
observing how cheerless and unsettled 
was the state both of his mind and pro. 
spects, advised him strenuously to marry ; 
and, after much discussion, he consented. 
The next point for consideration was— 
who was to be the object of his choice; 
and while his friend mentioned one lady 
he himself named Miss Milbanke. ‘To 
this, however, his adviser strongly object- 
ed; remarking to him, that Miss Mil- 
banke had at present no fortune, and that 
his embarrassed affairs would not allow 
him to marry without one; that she was, 
moreover, a learned lady, which would 
not at all suit him. In consequence of 
these representations, he agreed that his 
friend should write a proposal for him to 
the other lady named ; which was accord- 
ingly done,—and an answer, containing a 
refusal, arrived as they were one morning 
sitting together. ‘ You see,’ said Lord By- 
ron, ‘ that, after all, Miss Milbanke is to 
be the person—lI will write toher.’ He 
accordingly wrote on the moment ; and, 
as soon as he had finished, his friend re- 
monstrating still strongly against his 
choice, took up the letter; but, on read- 
ing it over, observed, ‘ Well, really, this 
is a very pretty letter, it isa pity it should 
not go. I never read a prettier one.’ 
Then it shall go, said Lord Byron; and, 
in so saying, sealed and sent off, on the 
instant, this fiat of his fate.” 

This recital will amuse some and 
shock others ; us it both amuses and 
shocks ; and we presume that it pre- 
sents a fair specimen of the thoughts 
and feelings of that high life into 
which all men must be admitted, as 
Byron was by birth and Moore by 
genius, (so said his lordship,) ere 
they can hope to become poets! No- 
thing in the lowest farce was ever 
lower—yet it may be said to have 
been the prologue to a tragedy which 
had a grievous catastrophe. It may 
not be always much amiss to employ 
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.a friend to buy one a shandrydan or 





a trotting pony, though even then 
a man had far better go about the 
bargain himself in a business-like 
way; but when the transaction re- 
gards a wife, pray keep the pen in 
your own hand, fold and seal with 
your own hand, put into post-office 
even with your own hand, read the 
answer with your own eyes, and, 
beg your pardon, begin from the be- 
ginning with consulting your own 
seven senses, and your seven thou- 
sand fancies, and the innumerable 
thoughts. and feelings resident all 
the year through in your brain and 
your heart—begin with liking, loving, 
longing, desiring, burning for one ob- 
ject, to you incomprehensibly differ- 
ent from all objects of the same name 
and nature—Woman—and end with 
suddenly pressing her, by moon- 
light, gas-light, or candle-light, or 
even sun-light, to your bosom, and be- 
seeching her, by the pity in the hea- 
ven of her eyes, to promise, in due 
season, to become your wife. In all 
probability you will thus be happy 
in wedlock, and cut a respectable, or 
even shining figure in life, not only 
as a husband, but absolutely as a fa- 
ther. Your children will be all like 
you as so many peas—and your fu- 
neral will be attended by heaven 
knows how many scores of posterity 
all legitimately descended from your 
honourable loins. But if you em- 
ploy an amanuensis—a secretary—a 
clerk, not only to write your proposal 
of marriage to your intended, but 
commission him to put his finger on 
the object proper for your choice,— 
you have only to look along the 
“vista of your future years,” and 
’tis shut up by that impressive tem- 
ple—Doctors Commons. 

Byron, harassed at all hands, was 
in a reckless mood the morning of 
this disgraceful and fatal scene; in- 
deed, he played the part of a passive 
madman. But who was the “ person 
who for some time stood high in his 
affection and confidence,” the poor 
wretch that dared thus, in stinking 
sycophancy, to sport with the most 
sacred rights of woman? He could 
not have been a man. The act be- 
trays emasculation. The Lady who 
escaped will even now sicken with 
di nd be revived by indignation, 
ow rdading this exposé of the slavish 
gozibe’s insolent insult to her and to 
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her sex; while the Lady who unfor- 
tunately fell into the toil thus spread 
for her by a man not at the time en- 
tirely in his right senses—and scarce- 
ly, we think, a moral agent, so utter 
was his temporary want of all due re- 
flection,—and by an eunuch, wholisp- 
ed outin the impudence of all his natu- 
ral and acquired ignorance of thesub- 
ject in all its bearings to which it re- 
ferred—* Well, really this is a very 
pretty letter—itis a pity it should not 
go—I never read a prettier one”’— 
that Lady will blush as she wee 

and her tears never can be dried—to 
think that the story of her wooing, and 
of her being won, should have been 
familiar—as coffee-house words—to 
one of the meanest of the outcasts of 
humanity. That Byron was ina very 
disturbed state of mind when he 
“sealed and sent off on the instant 
that fiat of his fate,” appears from a 
passage of a letter written—perhaps 
the day, or the day after—to Mr 
Moore. “ My head is at this moment 
in a state of confusion from various 
causes, which I can neither describe 
nor explain—but let that pass. My 
employments have been rural—fish- 
ing, shooting, bathing, and boating. 
Books I have but few here; and those 
I have read ten times over, till sick 
of them. So I have taken’ to break- 
ing soda-water bottles with my pis- 
tols, and jumping into the water, and 
rowing over it, and firing at the fowls 
of the air. 
ster my nothings’ to you, who are 


well-employed, and happily too I, — 
should hope? For my part, J am > © 
happy too, in my way, but as usual ~~ 


have contrived to get into three or 
four perplexities, which I do not see 
my way through. But a few days, 
perhaps a day, will determine one of 
them.” 

A few days after he writes, 


‘“* Here's to her who long 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh! 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy.” 


“ My dear Moore—I am going to be 
married, that is, I am accepted, and 
one usually hopes the rest will fol- 
low. My mother of the Gracchi (that 
are to be) you think too strait-laced 
for me, although the paragon of only 
children, ‘and invested with ‘ golden 
— of all sorts of men,’ and full 
of ‘most blest conditions’ as Desde- 


But why should I ‘ mon-, 
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mona herself; Miss Milbanke is the 
lady, and I have her father’s invita- 
tion to proceed there in my elect ca- 
pacity, which, however, I cannot do, 
till I have settled some business in 
London, and got a blue coat.” “If 
this had not happened, I should have 
gone to Italy. I must of course re- 
form thoroughly ; and seriously, if I 
can contribute to her happiness, I 
shall recover my own. She is so good 
a person, that—in short, I wish | was 
a better.” In a letter written about 
this time to the Countess of * * * , 
he says of Miss Milbanke, after many 
compliments, “She has employed the 
interval (since refusing him two 
years before) in refusing about half 
a dozen of my particular friends, 
and has taken me at last, for which I 
am very much obliged toher. 1 wish 
it was well over, for I do hate bustle, 
and there is no marrying without 
some ; and then I must not marry in 
a black coat, they tell me, and I can’t 
bear a blue one. You know I must 
be serious all the rest of my life—and 
this is a parting piece of buffoonery, 
which I write with tears in my eyes, 
expecting to be agitated.” Ina let- 
ter to Henry Drury, a few days after, 
he indulges himself in the same ex- 
cellent joke. “They say one shouldn’t 
be married in a black coat. I won't 
have a blue one—that’s flat. I hate 
it.” All this, from beginning to end, 
is painful—puerile, we had almost 
said—unmanly ; and, certes, without 
one redeeming tinge of genius. 

On his arrival in town he had, upon 
enquiring into the state of his affairs, 
found them in so utterly embarrass- 
ed a condition, as to fill him with 
some alarm, and even to suggest to 
his mind the prudence of deferring 
his marriage. The die was however 
cast, Mr Moore adds, and he had 
now no alternative but to proceed! 
So, on the 2d of January, 1815, he 
was married to Miss Milbanke. He 
has given in his Memoranda a prose 
account of the wedding, closely 
agreeing, in many of its circumstan- 
ces, with the touching picture of the 
same scene in his poem“ The Dream.” 
He described himself, in that Me- 
moir, as waking on the morning of 
his marriage with the most melan- 
choly reflections, on seeing his wed- 
ding-suit spread out before him. In 
the same mood, he wandered about 
the grounds alone, till he was sum- 
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moned for the ceremony, and joined, 
for the first time on that day, his 
bride and her family. He knelt down, 
he repeated the words after the cler- 
gyman—but a mist was before his 
eyes—his thoughts were elsewhere, 
and he was but awakened by the 
congratulations of the by-standers, 
to find that he was—married! The 
same morning the wedded pair left 
Seaham for Halnaby, another seat of 
Sir Ralph Milbanke’s, in the same 
county. When about to depart, 
Lord Byron said to his bride, “ Miss 
Milbanke, are you ready?’ a mis- 
take which the lady’s confidential 
attendant pronounced to be “ a bad 
omen!” Such was the courtship, 
and such the marriage, of Lord 
Byron and Miss Milbanke—a court- 
ship and a marriage in High Life, 
the only sphere of song; and we 
leave you to compare them, and from 
the comparison to draw the proper 
reflections, with the courtship and 
marriage in low life, where poetry 
cannot be, of Colin Clout and “ Ci- 
cely with her pail,” or of Ploughman 
Humphry “ with his flail,’ for one 
day laid aside, with glowing bright 
in green grogram “ Dorothy Draggle- 
tail!” 

We hope—nor do we doubt—that 
Lord and Lady Byron were happy 
during their honey—or as his Lord- 
ship facetiously called it, their trea- 
cle-moon. We doubt it not—for 
she at least loved him, and was also 
worthy of all love. But to think that 
a marriage so contracted could be 
happy to the last, or long, would 
have been a belief wild as any ina 
sick man’s dreams. The nuptial 
knot, that should be formed of links 
of finest steel, embedded in silk 
soft and warm as light, was here not 
even of natural though faded, but 
of artificial paper flowers. That By- 
ron should have called his bride— 
the moment after marriage—“ Miss 
Milbanke,” was of evil omen,—for it 
was cold asice, when his looksshould 
have been like that harmless light- 
ning, that, without any noise, softly 
gleams through the twilight of the 
summer woods, and his wordsa bless- 
ing and a prayer prolonged in the spi- 
rit of the nuptial benediction, but 
confined now in its glowing sanctity 
to his own virgin’s ear! We must 
not care much about trifling phrases 
contained in confidential commu- 
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nications,—-yet when we consider 
that such confidential communica- 
tions were made to such a man as 
Mr Moore—one of Byron’s dearest 
friends—and. himself a happy hus- 
band and father—we confess that we 
should not have been displeased, but 
delighted, to have seen, now and then, 
some slight expression of tenderness 
for his bride, some acknowledgment 
of his feelings of those sacred obliga- 
tions under which he had come to his 
young, innocent, and virtuous wife. 
There is, we fear, nothing of this, or 
so little, that it is perhaps worse than 
nothing. In his first letter to Mr 
Moore, after the event, he says, “ I 
was married this day week—the par- 
son has pronounced it—Perry has 
announced it—and the Morning Post 
also, under the head of ‘Lord By- 
ron’s Marriage, as if it were a fa- 
brication, or the puff-direet of a new 
stay-maker. Lady Byron is vastly 
well. How are Mrs Moore’s and Joe 
Atkinson’s Graces? We must present 
our women to one another.” This 
is little better than a newspaper let- 
ter which we remember reading from 
Hughes Ball after his marriage with 
Mercandotti. In a letter written 
about a week after, in answer to one 
from Moore, rather sillily asking By- 
ron’s opinion whether or not a dog 
could recognise his master, whom 
neither his own mother nor mistress 
was able to find out—(why, ’tis done 
by the sense of smell, and though 
women—both mothers and mis- 
tresses—may have long noses, they 
are not so sagacious as curs)—he 
says, amidst other rather vulgarish 
matter, “ 1 humbly take it, the mo- 
ther knows the son that pays her 


jointure—a mistress her mate, till he 


* * and refuses salary—a friend his 
fellow, till he loses cash and charac- 
ter—and a dog his master, till he 
changes him. So you want to know 
about milady and me? But let 
me not, as Roderick Random says, 
‘ profane the chaste mysteries of 
Hymen’—damn the word—I1 had 
nearly spelt it with a small h. I like 
Bell as well as you do (or did, you 
villain!) Bessy, and that is, or was, 
saying a ae deal.” In another 
fortnight he writes, “I have been 
transferred to my father-in-law’ s,with 
my lady and my lady’s maid, &c. &e. 
and the treacle-moon is over, and I 
am awake, and find myself married, 
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My spouse and I agree to-—and in-~ 
admiration, Swift says ‘no wise man 
ever married ;’ but, for a fool, I think 
it the most ambrosial of all possible fu- 
ture states. I still think one ought to 
marry upon /ease ; butIam very sure 
I should renew mine at the expira- 
tion, though next term were for 
ninety and nine years.” There seems 
some heart in that, but not much in 
what follows; “ Pray, tell me what 
is going on in the way of intriguery, 
and how the w——s and rogues of 
the Upper Beggars’ Opera go on— 
or rather go ofi—in or after marriage 
—or who are going to break any par- 
ticular commandment.” We do not 
envy Mr Moore either the pride or 
pleasure that he must have derived 
trom such epistles—though he must 
have smiled, as we now do, with the 
following picture :—*“ My papa, Sir 
Ralpho, hath recently made a speech 
at a Durham tax-meeting; and not 
only at Durham, but here, several 
times since, after dinner. He is 
now, I believe, speaking it to himself, 
(1 left him in the middle) over va- 
rious tumblers which can neither 
interrupt him nor fall asleep—as 
might possibly have been the case 
with some of his audience. 1 must 
o to tea—damn tea—I wish it was 
innaird’s brandy—and with you to 
lecture me about it.” About a fort- 
night after the last spoonful of the 
treacle-moon, he seems to have 
formed a plan of foreign travel for 
himself and Mr Moore. “ Jf I take 
my wife,—you can take yours—and 
ie leave mine,—you may do the same. 
ind you stand by me, in either case, 
brother Bruin.” Ere the post-treacle- 
moon had filled her horns, Byron in 
writing to Moore about the death of 
the young Duke of Dorset—killed in 
Ireland by a fall from, or with his 
horse, in fox-hunting—says, “ we 
were at school together—and there 
I was passionately attached to him. 
Since, we have never met,—but once 
I think since 1805—and it would be 
a paltry affectation to pretend that I 
had any feeling for him worth the 
name. But there was a time in my 
life when this event would have broken 
my heart—and all I can say now is— 
it is not worth breaking. Adieu! it 
is all a farce.” 
But though we must not fear te 
face the disastrous dissolution of 
this ill-omen’d marriage, we shall 
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say no more of the progress—too 
soon shewn—of that coldness, in- 
difference, distraction, or alienation, 
which ended in hopeless divorce. 
Neither shall we abridge the narra- 
tive—always unsatisfactory—of By- 
ron’s year of wedded life. We shall 
say just enough—and no more—to 
account for—as far as it can be ac- 
counted for—the final catastrophe. 
It was bald of poetry; his corres- 

ondence with Mr Moore seems to 

ave chiefly regarded the Edinburgh 
Review, to which that gentleman 
had become a contributor; Drury- 
Lane theatre, and its committee of 
management, to which Byron be- 
longed, plays and play-wrights. With- 
in the year—a daughter had been 
born to him—* Ada! sole daughter 
of his house and heart!” And his 
first letter to Mr Moore, after that 
event in itself of such a blessed kind 
—was written in a tone that awa- 
kened his friend’s anxious suspicions 
and fears that all was not right and 
bright about the hearth. Very soon 
after the date of that letter—Lady 
Byron adopted the resolution of 
parting with him—the rumours of 
their separation did not reach Mr 
Moore in the country till more than 
a week afterwards, when he imme- 
diately wrote Byron a most affec- 
tionate and delicate letter—to which 
he soon received this reply: “Iam 
at war ‘ with all the world and his 
wife ;? or rather all the world and 
my wife are. at war with me, and 
have not yet crushed me—whatever 
they may do. I don’t know that in 
the course of ahair-breadth existence 
I was ever, at home or abroad, in a 
situation so completely uprooting 
of present pleasure, or rational hope 
for the future, as this same. 1 say 
this, because I think so, and feel it. 
But I shall not sink under it the 
more for that mode of considering 
the question—I have made up my 
mind. By the way, however, you 
must not believe all you hear on the 
subject ; and don’t attempt to defend 
me. If you succeeded in that, it 
would be a mortal or immortal of- 
fence—who can bear refutation? I 
have but a very short answer for 
those whom it concerns; and all the 
activity of myself and some sagacious 
friends, have not yet fixed on any 
tangible ground, or personage, on 
which, or With whom, J can discuss 
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matters, in a summary way, with a 
fair pretext—though I had nearly 
nailed one yesterday, but he evaded 
by—what was judged by others—a 
satisfactory explanation. I speak of 
circulators-—against whom I have no 
enmity, though I must act according 
to the common code of usage, when 
I hit upon those of the serious or- 
der.” 

In his reply to this unhappy letter, 
Mr Moore said, “ After all your choice 
was the misfortune.’ But Byron, 
with equal generosity and justice, 


answered, “I must set you right iw - 


one point, however. The fault was 
not so, nor even misfortune, in my 
choice (unless in choosing at all), 
for I do not believe, and I must say 
it, in the very dregs of all this bitter 
business, that there ever was a better, 
or even a BRIGHTER, a kinder or a 
more amiable and agreeable being, 
than Lady Byron. I never had, nor 
can have any reproach to make. her, 
while with me. Where there is blame, 
it belongs to myself; and if I cannot 
redeem it, I must bear it.” In attri- 
buting what had happened to Byron’s 
“ choice,’ Mr Moore, however, had 
not the remotest intention of finding 
any fault with the character of the ob- 


ject of that choice. “ What I meant,” 


he says, “in hinting a doubt with 
respect to the object of your selec- 
tion, did not imply the least impeach- 
ment of that perfect amiableness, 
which the world, I find, by common 
consent, allows to her. I only feared 
that she might have been too perfect 
—too precisely excellent—too matter- 
of-fact a paragon for you to coalesce 
with comfortably ; and that a person, 
whose perfection hung in more easy 
folds about her, whose brightness 
was softened down by some of ‘ those 
fair defects which best conciliate 
love, would, by appealing more de- 
pendently to your protection, have 
stood a much better chance with your 
good-nature.” Had there been any 
thing very bad in his own conduct 
to his wife, it can hardly be doubted 
that he would have “made a clean 
breast,” and confessed all to Mr 
Moore. But he says, with manifest 
sincerity and suffering, “ Her nearest 
relations area * * * #* # 
my circumstances have been, and are, 
in a state of great confusion. My 
health has been a good deal disorder- 
ed, and my mind j]] at ease for a cons 
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siderable period. Such are the causes 
(I do not name them as excuses) 
which have frequently driven me 
into excess, and ——— my tem- 
per for comfort. Something, also, 
may be attributed to the strange and 
desultory habits which, leaving me my 
own master at an early age, and ram- 
bling about, over and through the 
world, may have induced.” Read 
another of his confessions. “ People 
have wondered at the melancholy 
which runs through my writings ; and 
others have wondered at my person- 
al e~. But I recollect once, after 
an hour in which I had been sincerely 
and particularly gay, and rather bril- 
liant in company, my wife replying 
to me, when I said, (at her remarking 
my high spirits,) ‘ and yet, Bell, I 
have been called, and miscalled me- 
lancholy,—you must have seen how 
falsely frequently ?—* No, Byron,’ 
she answered, ‘ it is not so; at heart 
you are the most melancholy of man- 
kind, and often when apparently gay- 
est.’” To these faults, and sources 
of faults, inherent in his own sensi- 
tive nature, he added also, says Mr 
Moore, “ many of those which a long 
indulgence of self-will generates, the 
least compatible of all others, (if not 
softened ion as they were in him 
by good-nature,) with that system of 
mutual concession and sacrifice, by 
which the balance of domestic peace 
is maintained. When we look back, 
indeed, to the unbridled career, of 
which this marriage was meant to be 
the goal—to the rapid and restless 
course in which his life had run along, 
like a burning train, through a series 
of wanderings, adventures, successes, 
and passions, the fever of all which 
was still upon him, when, with the 
same headlong restlessness, he rush- 
ed into this marriage, it can but little 
surprise us, that, in the space of one 
short year, he should not have been 
able to recover all at once from his 
bewilderment, or to settle down into 
that tame level of conduct which the 
officious spies of his privacy requi- 
red.” The degradation of debt—and 
the indignities of duns,—for, but for 
his privilege of Peerage, the waters 
of Fleet-ditch had stained his laurel 
crown,—can embitter the sweetest 
temper, and give tenfold acerbity to 
the wormwood of the sourest ; and 
although his was neither generally 
the sweetest nor the sourest, at times 


doubtless it was the one, and at times 
the other; nor is there, we fear, a 
more hopeless effort, in this weary 
world, than to try to wipe away the 
remembrance of looks, words, + the 

of sullenness or rage, directed against 
the woman he loves, by a man in fits 
of passion-born mental alienation. 
He comes, at last, to think, to feel 
it hopeless,—the voice of the tempter 
then works fatally ; the diseased spi- 
rit desires to collect all its arrears 
of debt to the injured, that it may 
see them in one huge, dark pile, be- 
yond possibility of being ai off, and 
submits to the result—ruin. 

Byron, too, either was surrounded, 
even under his own roof, by spies, 
or he fancied that he was—and “ that 
his every hasty word and look were 
interpreted in the most perverting 
light.” His wife was above all that 
—far, far above it, indeed—almost 
an Una. But still the small, sinister, 
squinting optics of persons pretend- 
ing to have business in rooms, where 
they suspected something or nothing 


‘night be going on—sudden and soft 


openings of doors, as if by invisible 
spirits, whereas they moved on their 
well-oiled hinges to the red, fat 
fingers—smooth or hairy—of Girzzy 
or groom—footsteps gliding to and 
fro, ghostlike in day-light galleries, 
which no ghost doth ever haunt that 
weareth not blue _linsey-woolsey 
petticoats, or red plush breeches ;— 
such things may have been—and if 
they were, they must have been most 
damnable to such a sensitive, pas- 
sionate, and imaginative spirit os Bee 
ron—and quite enough to drive him 
wickedly mad. Certes, his Satire 
on the Grace, Muse, Fate, or Fury, 
of whom he sings that she 


“ Dined from off the plate she lately 
washed,” 


sticks the steel into a system of 
espionage, of which sufficient must 
have been real for the foundation of 
that superstructure of libel, out of 
whose windows, as that confidential 
person looketh out, ’tis plain Byron 
,1ath not left-her, as we say in Scot- 
land, “ the likeness o’ a dug.” She 
does, indeed, appear richly to de- 
serve the epithet which Jupiter— 
when much morris’d—used to inflict 
on Juno. Speaking of this somewhat 
savage sketch, Mr Moore says, that 
it was “ generally, and, it must be 
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owned, justly condemned, as a sort 
of literary assault on an obscure fe- 
male, whose situation ought to have 
placed her as much beneath his sa- 
tire, as the undignified mode of his 
attack certainly raised her above it.” 
Though that sentence be well-turned, 
yea, even as in a lathe —nathless it’s 
smooth rotundity, we askk—* but was 
this obscure female innocent or guil- 
ty ?” If innocent—then was there 
an unhappy mistake—and no matter 
what her rank—reparation was due 
—and repentance. If guilty, the 
rank to which she had been raised 
put her on a level with Byron—dis- 
sting and degrading as that might 
e—for it had put her on a level— 
or too near—his lordship thought—a 
level with Lady Byron! Hersituation, 
therefore, if it was what Byron says it 
was, and he must have known that 
better than his biographer, ought not 
to have placed her Jeneath his satire. 
And as for an undignified attack rai- 
sing the object of it above it—that is 
a mistake; for the object of an at- 
tack sinks under and rises above it, 
not according as the attack is digni- 
fied or undignified, but according as 
it is merited or unmerited—the 
charge false or true. And why this 
pompous big-wig shake of the head 
and elevation thereof, after the fa- 
shion of some “ budge Doctor of the 
Stoic Fur,” from so natural and man- 
ly a person as Thomas Moore? Dig- 
nity, indeed! Did he know Byron no 
better than to expect dignity from 
him—dignity, which is one of the 
lesser morals—or rather one of the 
greater manners of rank and birth— 
when his soul was “ fierce as ten 
Furies,” “ terrible as hell,” and, like 
those dolorous and distracted regions, 
under demoniacal possession? When 
caught up in a whirlwind of passion, 
some persons may perhaps decently 
adjust their robes, take care of their 
knee and shoe-buckles, and preserve 
an air of dignity ludicrously cof- 
trasted with danger ; but Byron was 
not one of that class; he spoke as 
the spirit moved him, not according 
to what was prettiest or most proper 
to the Peerage. And in doing so, 
though he must have grievously hurt 
the feelings of Beau Dronimel now 
of Boulogne sur le Mer, we cannot 
for a moment doubt, that he offered 
a rich sacrifice of nature to the de- 
lighted nostrils of the ghost of Wil- 
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liam Shakspeare, late of Stratford. 
upon-Avon. 

But though we cannot go along 
(most people, however, will, in spite 
of us) with Mr Moore, when lecturing 
in stilts on Byron’s want of dignity 
in abusing a mortal fishwoman in 
Billingsgate which might have passed 
current among the Nereids, we do 
go along with him, heart and soul, in 
all he says about the 

“ Fare thee well—and if for ever, 

Still for ever fare thee well.” 

On its publication, it appeared, he 
beautifully says, “to many a strain 
of true conjugal tenderness ; a kind 
of appeal, which no woman with a 
heart could resist; while by others, 
on the contrary, it was considered te 
be a mere showy effusion of sen- 
timent, as difficult for real feeling to 
have produced, as it was easy for 
fancy and art, and altogether un- 
worthy of the deep interests involved 
in the subject. To this latter opinion, 
confess my ear to have at first strong- 
ly inclined; and suspicious, as | 
could not help thinking the senti- 
ment that could at such a moment 
indulge in such verses, the taste that 
prompted or sanctioned their publi- 
cation appeared to me even still more 
questionable. On reading, however, 
his own account of all the circum- 
stances in the Memoranda, I found, 
that on both points, I had, in common 
with a large portion of the public, 
done him injustice. He there descri- 
bed, and ina manner whose sincerity 
there was no doubting, the swell of 
tender recollections, under the in- 
fluence of which, as he sat one night 
musing in his study, those stanzas 
were produced—the tears, as he said, 
falling fast over the paper as he wrote 
them. Neither did it appear, from 
that account, to have been from any 
wish or intention of his own, but 
through the very indecorous zeal of 
a friend whom he had suffered to 
take a copy, that the verses met the 
public eye.” Byron then stands vin- 
dicated, by a simple statement, from 
any outrage on the public feelings; 
and therefore we hope that the pub- 
lic is ashamed of herself for having 
ee her eye—all griefs on board— 

eeping all the pumps going as if she 
had ten feet water in her hold—and 
been fearing every lurch to go down 
to Davy’s locker. 

The appearance of these lines gave 
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additional violence to the angry and 
inquisitorial feelings then abroad 
against him ; advertised as they were 
by various publishers, as “ Poems 
by Lord Byron, on his domestic cir- 
cumstances.” Mr Moore says, “ It is 
indeed only in those emotions and 
passions, of which imagination forms 
a predominant ingredient—such as 
love in its first dreams, before reality 
has come to embody or dispel them, 
or sorrow, in its wane, when begin- 
— to pass away from the heart in- 
to the fancy—that poetry ought ever 
to be employed as an interpreter of 
feeling. For the expression of all 
those immediate affections and dis- 
quietudes that have their root in the 
actual realities of life, the art of the 

oet, from the very circumstance of 
its being an art, as well as from the 
coloured form in which it is accus- 
tomed to transmit impression, cannot 
be otherwise than a medium as false 
as it is feeble.” Beautifully said, in- 
deed, and also truly ; but itis a truth 
not so comprehensive as Mr Moore 
imagines. The laws of passion are 
not uniform. In one man grief is 
mute as the moss, and hard as the 
stone. Strike it with a sledge-ham- 
mer, and it may dully and sullenly 
ring—but break it shall not—nay, 
nor yield a single splinter. Grief in 
another man is like a pound of but- 
ter—and he would be a poor pugilist 
who could not make a “ dent in it.” 
So on—begging Mr Moore’s pardon, 
who, after all, we verily believe, 
knows as much, or more about these 
self-same passions, and every thing 
else, than we do—old as we are—so 
on, we say, throughout the whole 
range of nature. What is as natural 
in one man in,agony as it is natural 
for the leaves to look for the light, 
is as unnatural in another man in the 
same agony, as it would be for a Bi- 
shop to walk up the steps of his 
throne in a cathedral, on his head or 
bottom, like Joe Grimaldi. Now, in 
poetry—and it is of poetry that we 
speak—that which is natural is ne- 
cessarily proper ; and a poem written 
on the rack, or the wheel—if the au- 
thor succeeded in not only giving 
vent, but permanent and adequate 
expression to his feelings, could not 
fail of becoming a great and jist fa- 
vourite with the pensive and impas- 
sioiféd public. Now, to come to the 
point at once~and keep to it—Lord 
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Byron’s Farewell to Lady Byron— 
was poetry—full of pathos and pas- 
sion—deny it who will—and we know 
now that it was poured forth from 
his soul in throes—with sobs and 
tears that literally—not figuratively 
—wet the paper. It could not have 
been the nature of many men to aet 
thus, while thus they suffered ; but 
it was the nature of Byron to do so, 
and that is enough—our argument 
meets Mr Moore’s, and being strong- 
er, in the collision it sends it spin- 
ning aside—but Mr Moore’s argu- 
ment being, nevertheless, sound 
within the Teart-<feneath with too 
strong a bias to the right—it lies like 
a well-played bow] in the neighbour- 
hood of a better—and ’tis known all 
over the green that he has lost the 
game—and that Christopher is, as 
usual, in a match—conqueror. 

Now, some dozen years ago, a 
parallel between Byron and Rous- 
seau was drawn in the Edinburgh 
Review, in an article on the 4th 
Canto of Childe Harold, by Professor 
Wilson. We have no very distinct 
recollection of it—how should we?— 
but there can be no doubt that in not 
afew points—and these distinctive 
—there is a resemblance—strange 
and also deep—between their cha- 
racters. Byron denied it—but what 
signified his denial? Did he prove 
that it was a mere dream ? No. He 
liked boxing—Rousseau did not— 
argal, he was not like Rousseau! 
That is his strongest argument. But 
Jack Scroggins is fonder of boxing— 
and better at it too, than ever Byron 
was—therefore liker Byron than 
Jean Jacques! Byron’s mother 
thought him like Rousseau. What 
her idea of Rousseau was, God 
knows; yet she was much such an- 
other woman as. Rousseau’s wife. 
But many others have seen the dim 
analogy—the world sees it—and will 
continue to see it till doomsday. 
And Mr Moore must acknowledge it 
strongly subsists, if he will but put 
his hand to his forehead, and think 
over some sayings and doings, es 
cially the “ Fare Thee Well,” of his 
poor friend—aye, poor as any beggar 
that ever lived on alms, though 
richer than either Croesus or Roths- 
child. 

No sooner were the rumours of 
Lady Byron’s secession from her 
Lord known to be true, than the Pub- 
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lic fell into a “fit of moral wrath,” 
and with “ her eyes in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” proclaimed against her 
whilom idol an edict of excommuni- 
cation, her anathema andcurse. That 
such wickedness could be in this 
world—beneath the sun, moon, and 
stars—surpassed not only all her 
og sore but all her imagination ; 
an — down on Byron’s feet, 
she saw the foul Fiend—the Prince of 
the Air—the tutelary genius of Lin- 
coln. Here was, indeed, the devil 
to pay—while holy men, who knew 
any that it was not Satan, 

inted from pulpits prophetic fears 
for the island that had given birth to 
such a monster. 

“ What is his crime ?” “ Hush— 
hush !” was the answer—with finger 
laid on the lip—eyelids dropped— 
and head moving—as if something 
had ea that must bring on 
the judgment-day. But “what is 
his crime ?’ “Crime! for Heaven’s 
sake, silence! We live in strange 
times—but bad as human nature is, 
Wwe were not prepared for this!” 
“ For what ?” “Hush, hush—shock- 
ing, hideous, revolting, unnatural ! 
Take care, my good sir, how you 
commit your own character.” This 
last view of the subject generally 
proved conclusive—for a man’s cha- 
racter is a selfish, a sacred thing— 
and the Child of Sin was given over 
to perdition. 

any there were, as Mr Moore 
well says, “ who conscientiously be- 
lieved, and reprobated what they had 
but too much right to consider cre- 
dible excesses, whether viewing By- 
ron as a Poet or a Man of Fashion.” 
The Moral Sense of the country was 
shocked by what must have seemed, 
under the unknown, but conjectured 
circumstances of the case, cruelty 
to a young, beautiful, loving, and vir- 
tuous wife. But the Moral Sense of 
a country is, we presume, its Moral 
Understanding ; and it pronounces 
not final judgment till it knows the 
n it speaks, unfalteringly, 
, acquittal, or doom. It 
mystery, and above all, that 
mystery in which malice would seek 
to involve vice, evil, or crime, that 
the criminal may be unable to 


i any palliation of his offences 
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h seem more hideous through 
gloom. The Moral Sense or Un- 
derstanding of the country, there- 
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fore, as soon as it recovered from 
its first shock of alarm, began to en- 
quire—to demand explanation— 
not from the guilty, who might be too 
obstinate, too sullen, too reckless, too 
infatuated, to confess—but from the in- 
nocent,who might reasonably be sup- 
posed anxious even—not in her own 
vindication, for she possibly needed 
none—but in vindication of her un- 
happy husband, who, though perhaps 
a bad man, was yet a man and not 
a demon—to say this much, that there 
was no peculiar enormity in his 
breach of the marriage vow, no espe- 
cial wickedness that ought to lay him 
under the ban of nature. But a pro- 
found silence was preserved—* un- 
der the repeated demands made for 
a specification of her charges against 
him, which left to malice and ima- 
gination, the fullest range for their 
combined industry.” Lies too loath- 
some to be alluded to without hor- 
ror, alternated with others too ludi- 
crous to be listened to with a grave 
face—till sensible people—of whom 
there are always afew in the world, 
began to suspect a conspiracy—and 
the Public herself to be half-ashamed 
of the virulence of her moral indig- 
nation against one offender, while 
hundreds and thousands as bad, or 
worse, continued to sit on the high 
places of her esteem, and even to 
wave over her their unchallenged 
sceptres. 

But in London—and London had 
been too much his world—such an 
outcry was raised and continued 
against Lord Byron, as never be- 
fore, perhaps, was witnessed in pri- 
vate life “ The whole amount of 
fame which he had gathered, in the 
course of the last four years,” says 
Mr Moore, “ did not much exceed in 
proportion the reproach and obloquy 
that were now, within the space of a 
few weeks, showered upon him. 
There were actively on the alert that 
large class of persons, who seem to 
hold violence against the vices of 
others to be equivalent to virtue in 
themselves, together with all those 
natural haters of success, who, having 
long writhed under the splendours 
of the Poet, were now able, in the 
guise of champions for innocence, to 
wreak their spite on the Man. In 
every various form of paragraph, 
pamphlet, and caricature, both his 
character and his person were held 
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up to odium ; hardly a voice was 
raised, or at least listened to, in his 
behalf ; and though a few faithful 
friends remained unshaken by his 
side, the utter hopelessness of stem- 
ming the torrent was felt as well by 
them as by himself; and after an ef- 
fort or two to gain a fair hearing, 
they submitted in silence,’ which 
they ought not to have done, but 
fought with tongue and pen to the 
last. There is something very af- 
fecting in the following appeal to Mr 
Rogers: “ You are one of the few 
persons with whom I have lived in 
what is called intimacy, and have 
heard me, at different times, conver- 
sing on the untoward topic of my re- 
cent family disquietudes—Will you 
have the goodness to say, whether 
you ever heard me speak of her with 
disrespect, with unkindness, or de- 
fending myself at her expense by any 
serious imputation against her ¢ Did 
you ever hear me say, ‘ that when 
there was a right or a wrong, she had 
the right?’ ‘lhe reason I put these 
questions to you, or others of my 
friends, is, because I am said by her 
and hers to have resorted to such 
means of exculpation.” In those 
Memoirs of Byron, which it was 
thought right to destroy, he gave a 
detailed account of all the circum- 
stances connected with his marriage, 
from his first proposal to the lady, 
till his own departure, after the 
breach, from England. And Mr 
Moore says, that “ frank, as usual, 
throughout, in his avowal of his own 
errors, and generously just towards 
her who was his fellow-sufferer in 
the strife, the impression his recital 
left on the minds of all who perused 
it, was, to say the least, favourable to 
him ; though, upon the whole, lead- 
ing to a persuasion that neither in 
kind or degree, did the causes of 
disunion between the parties much 
differ from those that loosen the links 
of most such marriages.” 
London—the Pure—the Immacu- 
late—the Vestal London—recoiled 
from the pollution of Byron’s touch, 
as. from that of alewd and loathsome 
Lazar. There was then on the 
stage a beautiful actress of the name 
of Mardyn, with whom Byron, it 
was said, had had an intrigue. This 
amour struck all London with hor- 
ror—till she groaned so loud that 
you might have heard her groans at 
night above the yells of the hundred 
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thousand prostitutes that people her 
public streets. The charge was false 
—a mere foundationless lie—and 
when the beautiful actress advanced: 
to the lamps, and appealed for pro- 
tection to her character to the man- 
liness of Englishmen—Ye Gods! 
how Old Drury thundered through 
her highest heaven! But,though these 
manly Englishmen and Englishwo- 
men pronounced “ The Mardyn” 
pure, they still held Byron fouler 
than ever. Had he not tired off pis- 
tols over his wife’s head, as it lay on 
the pillow of their post-nuptial morn 
—and as the smoke broke away, had 
he not, with the face of a fiend, whis- 
pered into her ear, delicately veiled in 
a lace night-cap, that he had married 
her from revenge, and would break 
her heart ? “ To so very low an ebb 
had the industry of his assailants 
now succeeded in reducing his pri- 
vate character, that it required no 
sinall degree of courage, even among 
the class who are supposed to be the 
most tolerant of domestic irregulari- 
ties, to invite him to their society !”’ 
And these were the Miserables, who, 
a year before, had all gathered round 
him, wherever he shewed his “ ful- 
gent head”—by gape or gambol had 
striven, pig or ape-like, to attract one 
momentary look of his proud conde- 
scending eye—had been fain to sweep 
the floor with their foreheads before 
his feet—and who lived as Literary 
Men on the Town, on the amous of 
one single oral or written word from 
lip or pen of the glorious Childe,who 
always pitied and relieved poverty, 
without heeding whether it had been 
brought upon its victims by misfor- 
tune or guilt. 

Byron must now have seen clear- 
ly what he must all along have dimly 
suspected—the utter worthlessness of 
the idol-worship, which constituted 
the religion of the fashionable London 
mob. They had for some considerable 
time back been doubting the omni- 
potence of his genius—and shewing 
themselves anxious to escape from 
heresy into a more orthodox creed. 
Their shallow souls had run dry— 
and the stony channels could no 
more be made to murmur “ with a 
music sweeter than their own,” by 
all the waters of Helicon. Wearied 
of their own wonder and admiration, 
which had now got stale, and in- 
capable, in their weak minds, of any 
self-sustaining emotion, they no long. 
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believed in the perpetual miracle 
of their chosen poet's power, but 
began to pass over, by a line of no 
very difficult transition, from sense- 
less and superstitious astonishment 
to critical and philosophical con- 
tempt. His compositions were cer- 
tainly full of passion, but not of 
poowy i genius he undoubtedly had, 

ut twas monotonous and circum- 
scribed; he was not formed by nature 
for great and steady, but for bright 
and startling achievements ; and it 
was obvious that he had already—in 
the summer-fervour of youth—done 
his best !! All this, and more than 
all this, was whispered or whined, 
moaned or muttered; and it was a 
relief from any doubts that might 
beset the minds of such empty and 
shallow detractors, to turn tooth-and- 
nail to the tearing into pieces of 
Byrou’s private character—or rather 
public personal character ; for to his 
sad loss and misfortune, he never 
could be said to have had a private 
character since he went upon the 
town. His friends deserted him— 
that cannot be denied ; for had they 
acted boldly, and in a phalanx, they 
must have speedily borne down the 
bands of calumny and hypocrisy, 
which are always as cowardly as 
they are badly disciplined,—an awk- 
ward squad, which cannot perform 
the simplest evolution, without hurt- 
ing their heels and losing their heads 
in inextricable disarray. But Byron 
had for friends but a small num- 
ber indeed of “good men and true ;” 
and of them, with lamentably few ex- 
ceptions, it may be said, 

“ As he dritted on his path, 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time.” 

We have dwelt energetically on this 
passage in the Life of Byron, because 
tor a long time it was thought to be 
the darkest of all its passages, and 
one that had affixed an imenaceable 
stain or stigma to his name. There 
isa mystery about it still; but a mys- 
tery so far from appalling, that it 
merely excites that very humble feel- 
ing, Curiosity ; and when the Sepa- 
ration is talked of, apart from its un- 
happy results, people begin to gossip 
and to smile. Lady Byron, on the 
forenoon of her departure, left her 
lord in possession of a few tender 
conjugal endearments, began a love- 
Jetter to him from the first stage 
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—“My dear Duck”—and_ having 
reached home—in time we hope for 
dinner ere it cooled—dispatched an 
epistle declaratory of her resolution 
never again to meet him till the Day 
of Judgment. That was odd, even 
among the odd things constantly oc- 
curring in this odd world. No won- 
der, after surprise and sorrow had 
subsided, that anger and scorn took 
their place in Byron’s heart. ’Twas 
treatment that would have teased a 
tailor into a traitor to humanity. 
*Twou’d have made a Timon of the 
author of the “ Age,a Poem.” Byron’ 
future life must be judged in the 
light of this inexplicable desertion. 
‘That life was in many things altoge- 
ther indefensible ; but let not its guilt 
darken the virtues of his character 
at a previous period of his “ many- 
coloured” being; let each era 
answer for its own sins. When 
a calumny has rested for years 
on a man’s character, all its virtues 
seem to our eyes poor and sickly un- 
der the influence of that unjustly-im- 
puted guilt, like the flowering shrubs 
in some spot of shady grouud trom 
which the sun’s glad beams have 
been intercepted; but, in the Jatter 
case, the pining away is real; in the 
former, it only seems so to our jaun- 
diced eyes; unless, indeed, which 
generally happens —though trom dit- 
ferent causes, to the humble as well 
as to the high, the meek as @ell as 
the proud—a scornful sense of in- 
justice withers or bliyhts the better 
feelings of their nature, and in process 
of time makes them at last, in very 
truth, the wicked and unhappy beings 
which calumny at first called them in 
the bitterness of conscious falsehood. 

We have much more to say about 
Byron—but we shall keep it to our- 
selves till the publication of Mr 
Moore’s second volume.—How must 
a Christian—judging as a Christian 
—speak of Byron's character and 
conduct from first to last—from the 
day he beat the boy in Aberdeen— 
for sake of an old grudge—and in 
verification of his motto, “ Z'rust By- 
ron’’—to the hour when he breathed 
his last in Greece, 

“ Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata 

sub umbras” ? 

That is a solemn—an awful ques- 
tion! and, if it must be answered in 
the case of Byron, let it be put and 
answered in the cases of all other 
poets—living and dead, 
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Unpovustep.y, Mr Canning, in his 
celebrated letter to Mr Gallatin, the 
American minister, placed the Co- 
lonial Question upon its proper ba- 
sis. The attempt, on the part of the 
American Government, to have the 
colonies considered in the light of 
portions of the United Kingdom, and 
to claim the same privileges in tra- 
ding to the West Indies, that they 
enjoyed by treaty in the ports of this 
country, was dextrously conceived. 
It was, however, as clearly seen 
through,—indeed, it was impossible 
to put forward the pretension with- 
out, at the same time, suggesting the 
recollection of the fact, that the co- 
lonies have, from the date of their 
plantation, been indebted to the mo- 
ther-country, and that all the pro- 
duce which they remit to her, is but 
in payment of the interest of the 
debt, or in reduction of the debt it- 
self. To have opened, therefore, the 
trade with them without an equiva- 
lent to indemnify the mother-coun- 
try for the risk she run of that re- 
mittance going into other channels, 
would have been inexpedient, and 
most unwise. At least, this is the 
view which many have taken of the 
subject, and it is not unsound. For 
if the West India trade be so desi- 
rable to the Americans, surely it is 
worth their while to pay for the use 
of the privilege. 

But another tale besides this hangs 
to the question, and of far more im- 
portance to the general interests of 
the empire than the value of any 
equivalent in the power, or likely to 
be long in the power of the United 
States, to give. We shall not raise 
any argument on this head, but 
simply state two facts. 

The first is, that the United States, 

within their own territories, are ra- 
pidly cultivating all sorts of West 
ndian productions; and probably 
not many years will elapse until they 
have an abundance of every thing 
within themselves, which at present 
they require from the West Indies. 
The “ boon,” therefore, which may 
be granted to them, under existing 
circumstances, will assuredly be no 
longer considered as such, than un- 
til the period we anticipate arrive. 


The second fact is,—that the ques- 
tion, as now stated by the American 
Government, with reference to some 
concession which may be made in 
their tariff, is one in which the West 
India interest has very little concern. 
It is a question that much more a‘ 
fects the manufacturing interests at 
home, and we must be insensible to 
the relative condition in which our 
manufactures stand with those of 
the United States, if we can flatter 
ourselves that any advantage which 
may be obtained by an alteration in 
their tariff, will be otherwise than 
temporary. It will not be felt longer 
in Glasgow and Manchester, and 
their neighbours, than until the Flo- 
ridas, Louisiana, and the other south- 
ern states, are able to undersell the 
importers from the West Indies in 
the American markets, for about that 
time their own manufacturers will be 
able to supply all their wants. 

Under this impression, we should 
regret exceedingly to see any treaty 
framed on the principle of equiva- 
lents, with reference to the tariff. 

It may be said, that as every trea- 
ty which can be formed with rela- 
tion to the Colonial Question, must, 
of necessity, be temporary, seeing 
that, sooner or later, the Americans 
will be independent of us, both as to 
manufactures and West Indian pro- 
duce, the matter at issue is really 
but of minor importance. This is 
not, however, a just estimate. For, 
by opening the West India trade to 
the Americans, we open a competi- 
tion against our own North Ameri- 
can colonies. 

Under the existing state of things, 
these colonies can supply the West 
Indies with every thing they would 
take from the United States; and to 
bring a competition against them, 
would be to inflict permanent da- 
mage on a great and growing interest 
of our own, without any advantage 
to the West India interest. And tur 
what? Some transient advantage 
which our manufacturers might de- 
rive from a modification of the Ame- 
rican tariff. 

We are therefore persuaded that 
our proper way of viewing the Co- 
lonial Question, now in negociation 
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between this country and the United 
States, is not with relation to reci- 
procal benefits, but by considering 
it primarily, with reference to Bri- 
tish interests exclusively. Let us 
first obtain a clear idea of the inte- 
rests we have at stake, and then we 
will be better able to judge whether 
the proposal of the Americans is one 
which should be the subject of nego- 
ciation, or should even be entertain- 
ed at all. 

To revert to the simple form of 
reasoning by statement,—we claim 
it to be received as a fact, that our 
North American provinces are capa- 
ble of furnishing every article to the 
West India market which the United 
States can furnish ; and therefore the 
only point which can create any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the expedi- 
ency of letting the Americans share 
the trade with them, must relate 
simply to the price of the articles; 
for, except with relation to price, the 
additional length of voyage, upon 
which so much stress is laid as an 
ingredient of price, is deserving of 
no consideration. We have no dis- 
position to conceal that the Ameri- 
cans at present, by being more ac- 
customed to the trade, are able to 
embark their lumber, &c., for the 
West Indies, at perhaps a cheaper 
shipping price than our own colo- 
nists; but, be the fact recollected, 
that every day the inhabitants of our 
American provinces are becoming 
more expert in their forest labours, 
are extending their agricultural im- 
provements, and are increasing in 
population,—in a word, are treading 
closer and closer on the heels of 
those who are before them in the 
business. At the same time, also, let 
it be recollected, that it is no less 
true that the Americans are beco- 
ming less and less able, owing to 
their agricultural improvements, to 
compete with their British rivals. 
Lumber is becoming scarcer amongst 
them; and had it not been for their 
recently-formed canals, and other fa- 
cilities in their inland navigation, it 
would perhaps have been a question 
at this very time, whether, with all 
the advantages of the shorter voyage, 
and their superior dexterity, they 
could have competed with our North 
American colonists in any one article 
which they can supply to the West 
Indies. 
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We also claim attention to the 
fact, that the resources of our North 
American provinces for supplying 
the West Indies, can scarcely be said 
to be well opened; and therefore, if 
in this early stage of the trade there 
is any justness in the opinion, that 
the difference in the cost to the plant- 
ter of lumber, &c., obtained from 
them, isnot of essential consequence, 
as compared with those from the 
United States, it should follow, that, 
by giving a preference to them, we 
are really ensuring to the planter 
supplies at a cheaper rate, inasmuch 
as experience will obviate that dif- 
ference of price which is at present 
the only plea against them. 

Moreover, it is of importance to 
the planters to know, that, with re- 
spect to the consumption of their 
produce, our North American pro- 
vinces draw all their supplies from 
them unmixed with any article of a 
similar kind raised within themselves, 
whilst even already the Americans 
only take from the West Indies so 
much produce as supplies the defi- 
ciency in their own crops. 

It is true, and we believe the fact 
will surprise the West India interest, 
that the peasantry of Upper Canada 
make nearly as much sugar as they 
consume; but the very fountains 
from which they draw the material 
are literally hourly diminishing. The 
lands on which the sugar maple-tree 
grows, are those most preferred for 
the cultivation of what is emphati- 
cally called “ bread stuffs.” A rea- 
son why the lumber and flour of the 
Canadas should be encouraged by 
the West India interest, as the pro- 
gress of agricultural improvement in 
those provinces will have the effect 
of bringing new customers for their 
commodities. These circumstances 
sufficiently shew that a great British 
interest exists in our North Ameri- 
can provinces, entitled to protection 
in all its bearings, before any ques- 
tion Now should be entertained as to 
placing the United States in compe- 
tition with them. 

Moreover, there is another most 
important correlative circumstance 
connected with the preference that 
should be given to our own interests. 
The trade between our North Ame- 
rican provinces and the West Indies 
is entirely British, and we shall shew 
how it works exclusively as such.— 
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The colonists engaged in it are, like 


’ all colonists, indebted to the mother 


country; there may be,and we know 
there are, individuals among them 
who are not so, but speaking in the 
comprehensive sense in which the 
question must be discussed, our North 
American colonies are indebted to 
the United Kingdom. By sending 
their lumber and produce tothe West 
Indies, they obtain an additional m.. - 
ket,—they dispose of their articles 
there, either for produce or for bills 
of exchange,—they take cargoes to 
the United Kingdom, or they return 
with cargoes back to their own ports. 
In this operation profit is realized, 
and they are in consequence in a bet- 
ter condition either to reduce their 
debts to the mother country, or to 
extend their colonial improvements, 


-by which their capacity to reduce 


them is enlarged. 

Now, what is the case with the 
same trade in the hands of the Ame- 
ricans? Is it not the fact, that the 
United States are so far advanced as 
a people that they have great masses 
of opulence amongst them entirely 
independent of any British connex- 
ion? Is it not also the fact, that al- 
most their whole coasting trade, and 
that which is most immediately con- 
nected with their West Indian com- 
merce, belongs almost exclusively to 
that interest which is independent of 
British connexion? Of course the 
profits arising from it are employed 
to fructify, if the expression may be 
allowed, that special interest,—these 
profits, which would otherwise go so 
directly and entirely into the pockets 
of our fellow subjects. 

But let us look to the manner in 
which the West India interest, the 
primary perhaps in the question, is 
affected by the trade we have de- 
scribed, supposing the Americans to 
have access to their markets. In do- 
ing this we shall again deal only with 
plain facts. Would not the obvious 
and natural effect of opening an in- 
tercourse between the West Indies 
and the United States create mercan- 
tile connexions between them? Un- 
doubtedly : and it is not an invidious 
remark to make in a general topic of 
this sort,that the American traders are, 
above all others in the world, prone 
to speculation. Is it then not reason- 
able to expect, that those mercantile 
connexions would lead on to specu- 
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lations, which, considering the com- 

arative value of American and West 

ndia produce would soon have the 
effect of accumulatinga great balance 
in the hands of the Americans? As- 
suming, then, the planters to be inde- 
pendent of British creditors, would 
not such a result have the effect of 
exposing them to far greater perplex- 
ities than those in which they are at 
present so distressingly involved ? It 
may be said, this is only a possible 
contingency ; but it is so natural—so 
necessary a consequence of all trade, 
where the article in return is of great- 
er value than the thing imported— 
that it cannot be prevented from ta- 
king place. No means exist by sta- 
tute or by treaty to check it, and all 
the excitements of commerce—the 
very spirit of trade—are calculated 
to hasten it into effect. We would, 
therefore, ask if, in the face of so un- 
doubted a probability, any British 
statesman, who rightly understands 
colonial interests as they bear on 
commerce, could facilitate the inevi- 
table certainty of such aresult being 
brought to pass ? 

But there is one point, and a most 
important one, touching the interests 
of our manufacturers, which mustnot 
be passed unnoticed. It is perfectly 
evident, that the United States have 
nothing to offer us as an equivalent 
for the privilege of allowing them to 
trade with the West Indies, but some 
abatement in the tariff, which they 
have imposed in order to have some- 
thing to offer in compensation. Now, 
we think it is worthy of being ascer- 
tained, after the fact we have stated, 
viz. that the American manufacturers 
are so rapidly coming into competi- 
tion with the British in the American 
markets as to render it not likely that 
any abatement on the tariff can be of 
much value, or of long duration. 
Whether for any abatement in the 
tariff the privilege should be granted 
—we have shewn that by giving the 
monopoly of the lumber and provi- 
sion trade to our own North Americar 
provinces, it would have the effect of 
enriching them, and thereby making 
them better customers to our manu- 
“facturers ; so that the whole question 
as to this point resolves itself briefly 
into,— Whether for the abatement that 
may be made on the American tariff; 
our manufacturers would be more 
benefited by that abatement, than by 
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the advantage of the increased de- 
mand which would arise from our 
own colonists ? At present the ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirm- 
ative. But taking into view that the 
Americans will daily become less and 
less our customers, and that our co- 
lonies will become more and more 
80, we contend that, in a general esti- 
mate of the business, it is better po- 
licy to forego the immediate advan- 
e for the remoter. 

Altogether -we are much inclined 
to regard any negociation on the Co- 
lonial Question with the United States 
as very idle. Let wELL ALONE, as 
much as possible in all matters of 
trade and national intercourse, is a 
maxim that should never be lost sight 
of. The Americans have committed 
an error, and it is not for us to help 
them out of the scrape. Moreover, 
in its effects it can only be productive 
of temporary inconvenience even to 
them ; the prosperity of their South- 
ern States and of their manufactures 
will soon indemnify them for their 
present temporary privations ; be- 
cause the very effect of the suspend. 
ed intercourse and prohibitions ope- 
rates as encouragement to that pros- 
perity, by causing less competition 
with them in their own markets. In 
a word, there is more of petulance 
than wisdom in the pertinacity with 
which the Americans cling to the de- 
sire of having the West India trade 
again opened, and in this opinion we 
shall not be surprised to find the en- 
lightened spirit that now pervades 
their counsels soon concurring. 

It is probable that some of the 
readers of these sketches may say,— 
Would you have no commercial ar- 
rangement with the United States ? 
Far from it. We think something of 
the kind greatly wanted, but we re- 
gard the Colonial Question, in its pre- 
sent relations, as obtaining too much 
attention. 

We see year after year the ama- 
zing progress of the United States 
westward. We are also aware of the 
progress of our Canadian empire in 
the same direction: it has already 
reached a point so far from the natt « 
ral outlet-—the St Lawrence, that the 
right early secured by treaty to na- 
vigate the Mississippi, is fast beco- 
ming an object of serious attention. 
Were the impediments to the naviga- 
tion between the Lakes and the Mis- 
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sissippi removed—and they are in 
process of being removed—the voy- 
age from any part of the Canadian 
territory, on the Erie or the Huron, 
might be performed to Jamaica in 
fourteen days. In fact, this voyage, 
as far as New Orleans, is not greater, 
considering the current of the Mis- 
sissippi, than to Quebec. The writer 
of these sketches has travelled on 
Lake Erie with persons who have 
been only thirteen days from New 
Orleans, against the current of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio. However, 
we have said, that the free navigation 
of the Mississippi is secured to the 
British by treaty; and as the point is 
curious, and seems to be none thought 
of, we shall here quote our authori- 
ties. 

According to the treaty of peace 
of 1783, by the eighth article it is 
stipulated, that “ the navigation of 
the river Mississippi, from its source 
to the ocean, shall for ever remain 
free and open to the subjects of Great 
Britain and the citizens of the United 
States.” It may be alleged against 
this, that the stipulation was nuga- 
tory, in as much as the mouth of the 
Mississippi was at the time in the 
hands of other parties, who were not 
consenting to this specific agreement. 
But the answer removes all doubts. 
If one party engages to give to an- 
other a certain property of which he 
is not at the time possessed, but 
which he afterwards acquires, he is 
bound by all law to fulfil his engage- 
ment. And this is the state of this 
matter at this moment.—But that is 
not all. By the 3d article of the 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navi- 
gation, concluded between this coun- 
try and the United States in 1794, 
when the Americans were probably 
contemplating the acquisition of New 
Orleans, the free navigation of the 
Mississippi was again acknowledged. 
“The river Mississippi,” says that 
treaty, “ shall, according to the treaty 
of peace, be entirely open to both 
parties.” 

Here, then, is a point for ne- 
gociation between the two coun- 
tries far more important, as respects 
their permanent interests, and the 
welfare of mankind, than any com- 
mercial point that has yet been dis- 
cussed between them. The privilege 
of the British to navigate the Missis- 
sippi, is, at it stands, a dead letter. 
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Unless communications are made by 
canals into it, and to its great eastern 
feeders, it can never be of any value 
to British interests. Such canals are 
projected, and are in process of be- 
ing made. We apprehend, however, 
that, without the consent of the go- 
vernment of the United States, the 
permission of the particular States, 
through which these canalsrun, could 
not be given to us to use them. At 
least, it is our opinion, that the use 
of them is a question that can only 
be decided by the supreme govern- 
ment, in agreement with the British 
government; for the same rule which 
denies to provinces the power to 
negociate treaties, applies to the indi- 
vidual States of the Federal Union.— 
But there is no great difficulty in the 
way of a very admirable accommo- 
dation of this important matter. 

The Americans have not the pri- 
vilege of navigating the St Lawrence 
to the sea; nor have they the right 
to navigate the Canadian canals. 
Here, then, we have a valuable equi- 
valent in our power to give for free 
access to the Mississippi. We have 
been told, it is true, that an Ameri- 
can vessel has passed down the Ca- 
nadian Welland Canal ; and we know 
that a vessel, bearing the British 
flag, has sailed on the Erie Canal ; 
but no stress can be laid on these 
circumstances ; as, we presume, they 
were mere holiday courtesies. It 
argues, however, but little political 
discretion in the authorities of Upper 
Canada, to have permitted it to be 
held out as inducements to obtain 
subscribers to the Welland Canal, 
that their profits would be augment- 
ed by the Americans using it.—But 
to proceed with our own immediate 
argument. 

It may be contended, that the na- 
vigation of the St Lawfence, consi- 
dering how much it is ititerrupted 
by rapids, would not be an equiva- 
lent for that of the Mississippi. This 
we allow.—But it is not the freedom 
of the Mississippi that we ask; for 
we have ruat by treaty already. It 
is but access to it from the lakes. 
The Americans, however, are not 
aware of the power which we pos- 
sess in the waters of the St Lawrence. 
They have supposed that they got 
the main channel of the StLawrence, 
when they got Barnhart’s Island; 
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but they are likely to learn another 
tale. By Barnhart’s Island, they have 
got what they well know the value 
of—great water privileges. As- to 
the main channel, as ancient Pistol 
would have said, “ A fico for’t!” The 
truth is, that the possession of Barn- 
hart’s Island is of very little conse- 
quence as to the navigation of the 
river. It lies in that space of the St 
Lawrence in which the greatest in- 
terruptions to the navigation exist, 
and which have suggested the plan 
—that we do not despair of seeing 
carried into effect—of a canal pa- 
rallel to the river. This, however, 
may be made on the American side 
as well as on ours. The matter to 
which we allude, however, in speak- 
ing so lightly of Barnhart’s Island, 
has reference to the practicability of 
forming a canal in another direction, 
and which has only been lately con- 
ceived. We shall give some account 
of it here. 

The town of Prescott, in Upper 
Canada, is some eight or ten miles 
higher up the St Lawrence than all 
the rapids. It is at the head of what 
may be called the drag navigation, 
and at the bottom of the sailing na- 
vigation. About seven miles below 
this town, immediately above the 
Galoup rapids, is a small bay in the 
river called Humphrey’s Bay, very 
near to which the head of a stream 
called the “ Black Creek’ rises, a 
feeder of the Petite Nation river. In 
wetseasons,there have been instances 
of canoes passing from Humphrey’s 
Bay, when the waters were high, into 
the Black Creek, thence down it into 
the river Petite Nation, and thence 
into the great Ottawa. This circum- 
stance suggested to a correspondent 
of ours the practicability of making 
the Petite Nation river navigable. 
The original idea went no farther 
than to open a navigation for boats 
between the St Lawrence and the 
Ottawa; but larger views expanded 
when it came to be considered, that 
the rapids in the Ottawa were al- 
ready overcome by a canal recently 
constructed, called the Grenville 
Canal, and those immediately above 
the island of Montreal, by the La 
Chine Canal; and in consequence it 
was thought possible to convert the 
Petite Nation river by lockage into 
a channel capable of receiving the 
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same sort of vessels that pass through 
the La Chine and the Grenville Ca- 
nals, by which the navigation be- 
tween Montreal and Prescott might 
be rendered practicable at a very 
small comparative expense. It is 
needless here to trouble the reader 
with a diagram of the adjacent coun- 
try and the scheme, because it would 
of necessity be on too small a scale 
to be satisfactory ; but the writer of 
this sketch caused the levels to be 
run from the St Lawrence to the 
Petite Nation, and the result was 
exceedingly interesting—suggesting 
nothing less than the practicability 
of changing the course of the mighty 
St Lawrence, at the expense of a few 
thousand pounds—the most magni- 
ficent plan of an inland navigation 
that has ever been suggested, when 
the magnitude of the St Lawrence is 
considered. The report alluded to 
is as follows. We give it entire, not 
only on account of the subject, but 
as a geographical description of an 
important tract not previously de- 
scribed. 


“ Sir, 

“ AGREEABLY to your request, and 
having obtained the assistance of 
, deputy provincial surveyor, 
I have proceeded to survey the 
ground between the St Lawrence and 
the Petite Nation River. 

“ After consulting with such of 
the most intelligent of the inhabit- 
ants, as were best acquainted with 
the local situation of the country 
between these rivers, for fear of be- 
ing misinformed, I personally ex- 
plored such parts of the ground, re- 
garding which I could possibly be 
misled by any incorrect informa- 
tion. 

“ After which I feel confident in 
stating, that the most eligible route 
for a canal between the river St 
Lawrence and the Petite Nation River 
is from Humphrey’s Bay, above the 
Galoup rapids, about seven miles 
below Prescott, at the foot of the 
steam-navigation, from Lake Ontario 
by Black Creek. The accompany- 
ing rough sketch, drawn from the 
personal knowledge that I have of 
the local situation of the country 
myself, and the best information that 
I could derive from others, may con- 
vey a better idea of this part of the 





country, as to its local situation, than 
perhaps I could be able to give in 
writing. 

“ Commenced taking the level 
from the surface of the waters of the 
St Lawrence in Humphrey’s Bay, 
fronting lot No. 13, in the 1 Con. of 
the township of Edwardsburgh—fol- 
lowing the lowest ground N.E. and 
northerly to Black Creek, a distance 
of 33 miles nearly, I found the sum- 
mit to be in a cedar swamp, at the 
distance of a little better than two 
milesand a quarter from Humphrey’s 
Bay, and not exceeding thirty feet 
above the level of the waters at that 
place—from the summit northerly to 
Black Creek, a distance of Jess than 
one mile, found a descent of 5} feet. 
Thence following Black Creek near 
3 of a mile farther, found the descent 
to be about 9-10ths of a foot. It may 
here beremarked, that, from the place 
at which we came to Black Creek, 
a distance of three and 3 miles, near- 
ly from Humphrey’s Bay, in the fall 
of the year, two men in a log canoe, 
with a barrel of pork, and two quin- 
tals of flour, went down the Black 
Creek to the Petite Nation River; 
and that, in the spring of the year, 
from the place before mentioned on 
Black Creek, there is sufficient water 
to take a loaded boat (say of ten or 
fifteen tons burden) the same dis- 
tance, 

“ From Humphrey’s Bay, follow- 
ing the proposed route about seven- 
eighths of a mile, nearly one-half is 
cleared land, gradually rising to a 
swamp, out of which a small mean- 
dering stream runs into the St Law- 
rence; thence, about a mile and a 
half farther, in a swamp, bordered to 
the east and west by high lands to 
a small brook, designated Froom’s 
Creek—thence, about half a mile 
farther, open tamarack swamp and 
beaver meadow, free from brush— 
thence, ash and alder swall to the 
open meadow at Black Creek—fol- 
lowing Black Creek, as far as I went 
on, there is an open meadow, from 
two to three chains wide, bordered 
on both sides by banks from four to 
eight feet high. 

“ From the preceding description 
and accompanying rough sketch, it 
would appear that the route here de- 
scribed, is not only the most eligi- 
ble, but particularly designed by all- 
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bountiful Nature to form a commu- 
nication between the Ottawa river 
and the St Lawrence, from which 
might be derived advantages that are 
now perhaps little thought of. 

“ T have the honour, &c.” 


This report was followed by a se- 
cond to the subjoined effect :— 


“ Sir, 

“ I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that I on yesterday evening got 
through with taking the level from 
Humphrey’s Bay to the junction of 
Black Creek, with the south branch 
of the Petite Nation River, a distance 
of about thirteen and a half miles. 

“From the summit northerly to 
Black Creek, found the descent to 
be about 54 feet—thence, generally 
following the serpentine windings of 
Black Creek, a ‘distance of about 103 
miles to its confluence with the south 
branch of the Petite Nation, found a 
descent of about 28} feet. The ice 
got so had, and the land on each side 
overflowed in consequence of a sud- 


den thaw, that I could not proceed 


down the south branch; but from 
what information I could obtain, I 
am of opinion that from the junction 
of Black Creek with the south branch, 
to that of the south branch with the 
Petite Nation River at the forks, a 
distance of five or six miles, that 
there must be, at the least, a farther 
descent of four feet. 

“ Black Creek runs in a serpen- 
tine course through a flat of land 
from two to four chains wide, bor- 
dered on both sides with banks from 
four to eight feet high, until within 
about two and a half miles of its 
confluence with the south branch, 
thence ina more direct course in the 
form of a river within its banks, from 
three to seven rods wide, and from 
four to six feet deep, with its con- 
fluence with the south branch of the 
Petite Nation River, in which dis- 
tance the descent is little more than 
three feet. 

“ The ground through which Black 
Creek passes, is clay and loam, ap- 
parently free from stone, is in seve- 
ral places entirely free from timber 
and-brush, and in no part of it more 
than thinly wooded. The distance of 
103 miles above mentioned, might be 
much diminished by cutting across 
narrow necks or points of land. The 
summit height from Humphrey’s Bay 
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is thirty feet, the descent thence to 
the south branch (of Petite Nation) 
thirty-four feet, and the whole dis- 
tance is about thirteen miles and a 
half, from which it would seem that 
nature has done much towards a 
grand design that might be comple- 
ted by art, at no great expense. 
“Tam, &c.” 


We have quoted these reports to 
shew that the Petite Nation river 
runs in a valley lower than that of 
the St Lawrence, and that the ex- 
treme cutting requisite to allow the 
waters of the St Lawrence to flow 
into it, is little more than thirty feet, 
not one-half of the depth of what is 
called the deep cut of the Welland 
Canal, to bring down, not the waters 
of Lake Erie, but those of the river 
Chippawa. In short, to shew the 


' scientific practicability of completing 


the navigation of the St Lawrence 
by a chain of canals with what has 
been already done, at comparatively 
small expense. 

But independent of any thing being 
done by the route just pointed out, 
the great military canal, farther back 
in the country, between Kingston 
and the Ottawa, known by the name 
of the Rideau Canal, is in a state of 
great forwardness, insomuch, that 
government is already placed in a 
condition to offer, not only an ade- 
quate equivalent, by the St Lawrence 
and its chain of communications, for 
access to the Mississippi, but even to 
constitute a ground of negotiation 
for the freedom of navigating the 
Erie Canal from Buffalo on Lake 
Erie to Albany on the Hudson, with 
which the navigation is free to New 
York. : 

The importance of opening the 
navigation of the Erie Canal to the 
Canadians, may not appear very ob- 
vious at first sight; but a few words 
will make it so. Were New York 
made, what is well understood in 
this country, a landing port, and 
goods allowed to be sent from it un- 
der lock and seal, as bonded goods 
are sent in canals through this coun- 
try, the European supplies for that 
extensive portion of Upper Canada, 
above the Falls of Niagara, could be 
easily, and with many advantages, 
sent on to Buffaloe on Lake Erie. 
An opportunity was taken to discuss 
this subject with that distinguished 
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character, De Witt Clinton, the late 

overnor of the state of New York, the 
ather of the Erie Canal, and he was 
favourable to the suggestion. But 
he saw that the West India Trade 
Question, which was then in discus- 
sion between Mr Canning and Mr 
Gallatin, presented a great difficulty 
to the proposition being entertained 
of opening the canals to foreigners, 
especially to the British, or even by 
contract to individuals. We have 
before usa letter of the 24th February, 
1827, in which he says, with relation 
to this point—“ As the subject in- 
volves a great many questions, some 
of them complex in their nature, and 
iatricate, if not doubtful, in their 
policy, it cannot be sufficiently ma- 
tured for a considerable time. Con- 
gress will adjourn before this letter 
reaches you, and it does not reas- 
semble until December next. The 
interdiction of the Colonial Trade 
has caused the introduction into that 
body of a ReTaiaTory dill. If this 
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collision, which may present an ins 
superable bar to your views, could 
besettled diplomatically, PERHAPS AR- 
RANGEMENTS MIGHT BE MADE ADAPT 
ED TO YOUR PLAN.” 

At the time of this correspondence 
the extent of equivalent that was 
then in the power of the British go- 
vernment to offer for the freedom of 
the inland navigation of the state of 
New York, was not what it has be- 
come. We can treat now on a fair 
principle of equality; and it is well 
deserving the consideration of the 
enlightened spirit which animates 
the counsels both of Great Britain 
and the United States, whether the 
establishment of a fair system of re- 
ciprocal intercourse by their inland 
navigation, is not a subject of quite 
as much importance to their respec- 
tive interests, as the Colonial Ques- 
tion, of which the discussion has hi- 
therto led to no beneficial result. 


AGRICOLA, 





THE SPECTRE SHIP OF SALEM.* 


There was an old and quiet man, 
And by the fire sate he, 

* And now,’ he said, ‘to you I'll tell 

A dismal thing which once befell 
To aship upon the sea.’ ” 


Tue Rev. Cotton Mather, D.D. and 
F.R.S., an eminent clergyman of 
Boston, in Massachusetts, who flou- 
rished about the end of the 17th 
eentury, wrote a curious book, en- 
titled “ Magnalia Christi Americana,” 
in which he has exhibited, not only 
his own, but the prevalent supersti- 
tions of the times in which he lived. 
The country had been, in the language 
of that period, exposed to “ war from 
the invisible world,” during which 
the inhabitants were afflicted with 
demons, and so wrought upon by 
spectres, as to pine, languish, and 
die under excruciating torments. 
Sometimes the demons attacked one 
part of the country, and sometimes 
another; and the object of the leara- 
ed and Reverend Doctor’s book, is 
to authenticate the very tragical in- 


—— 


stances in which they infested the 
houses, and afflicted the persons of 
the inhabitants. “Flashy people,” 
says he, “ may burlesque these things, 
but when hundreds of the most sober 
people in a country, where they have 
as much mother-wit certainly as the 
rest of mankind, know them to be 
true,—nothing but the absurd and 
froward spirit of sadducism can ques- 
tion them. I have not mentioned so 
much as one thing, that will not be 
justified, if it be required, by the 
oaths of more consistent persons than 
any that can ridicule these odd phe- 
nomena.” And certainly few facts, 
if we may judge by the evidence, 
have been better established than 
the existence of witchcraft, and the 
wars of prodigious spirits in the 
provinces of New England, during 





* Dr Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, 
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the time of Dr Mather. We have 
accounts of trials conducted with all 
the forms and implements of juris- 
prudence, in which many persons 
were convicted of holding commu- 
fion with demons; and we have, 
What is still more remarkable, vo- 
Juntary confessions of parties, ack- 
nowledging themselves in league 
with the devil. So far, therefore, as 
the records and archives of courts of 
law can verify the truth of any in- 
vestigation, we must believe that 
many of the things which Dr Mathe1 
has set forth, are not only true as 
historical events, but also naturally 
incident, however rarely, to the con- 
dition and fortunes of men. It is 
not for us, however, to argue this 
matter, but many of the Doctor’s 
stories are really striking, reviewing 
them merely as connexions of fancy, 
and some of the phenomena which 
he describes, and boasts of having wit- 
nesses to confirm, have in different 
ages been seen insimilar forms, and in 
countries far remote from New Eng- 
Jand. The prodigy of the Cross, which 
Constantine and his army beheld in 
the air, is of this description; and the 
apocalypse vouchsafed to Godfrey, 
in the Crusade, is of the same cha- 
racter. Dr Mather describes noises 
and hurtlings heard in the air, a 
short time prior to the Indian war of 
1675, accompanied with the beating 
of drums, as in a battle. But with- 
out entering into any particular dis- 
quisition concerning these omens and 
auguries, we shall here present a 
version of his story of the naval ap- 
parition, only premising that it con- 
tains several particulars which the 
Doctor has not noticed, but which, 
we are persuaded, are not less true 
than those he has related. 

A ship, called “ Noah’s Dove,” 
was preparing to sail from the port 
of Salem for “ Old England,” when 
a young man, accompanied by his 
bride, came and engaged berths for 
himself and her, as passengers. No 
one in all Salem was in the slightest 
degree acquainted with this hand 
some couple, nor did they themselves 
seek any acquaintance in the town; 
but until the vessel was ready, lived 
in the most secluded state. Their 
conduct was perfectly blameless, and 
their appearance was highly respec- 
table; but the sharp-sighted people 
of Salem knew the prestigious ap- 


pearances of the demons which af- 
flicted the country, and they discern- 
ed something about them which 
could not be deemed otherwise than 
mysterious. 

Many persons intending to revisit 
their friends in the old country, took 
passages also in the Noah’s Dove; 
but the friends of some of them 
thought they were rash in doing 80, 
and that it would be as well to learn 


something of their two questionable 


fellow-passengers, before hazarding 
themselves at sea with persons so 
unknown and singular. These ad- 
monitions gave occasion to much 
talk in Salem; but instead of having 
the effect intended, a fatal obstinacy 
became prevalent, and prevented 
every one who proposed to sail with 
the vessel, from paying the slightest 
attention to them. This strange in- 
fatuation only served to deepen the 
interest which the town took in the 
departure of the ship. 

At last, the day appointed for her 
sailing arrived. Never had such a 
solemn day been seen in Salem; and, 
moreover, it happened to be a Fri- 
day; for the captain was not such a 
godly man as the mariners of Salem 
generally were in those days. A 
great multitude crowded the wharves, 
to see their relations embark,—all 
were sorrowful, and many in tears. 
At last, the ship hoisted the signal 
for sailing, and, wonderful to tell, at 
the same time that the flag was. un- 
furled, a black bird, much like a ra- 
ven, alighted on the hand of the town 
clock, and by its weight pushed it 
forward, some said full ten minutes. 
Every one who witnessed this sizht, 
was struck with horror, and some 
laid hands upon their relations, to 
prevent them from embarking. But 
those who had engaged to go with 
the fated vessel, were wilful, and 
would not be controlled. 

During these struggles, the two 
unknown strangers-came also to em- 
bark, and she that was the bride was 
in tears, weeping bitterly. However, 
they stepped on board, and asudden 
gust of wind at that moment, (the 
ship being cast loose from her moor- 
ings,) made her yaw off, and she was 
almost instantly at sea. The crowd, 
however, remained anxiously watch- 
ing her progress, until she Was out 
of sight. They then returned to their 
respective homes; and the whole 
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conversation of Salem for that even- 
ing, was saddened with presenti- 
ments and forebodings concerning 
the Noah’s Dove. 

In the course of the night, the 
breeze freshened into a gale, which 
before the morning was heightened 
to a tempest. The sea raged with 
tremendous fury, and the wrack of 
clouds that careered in the heavens, 
was scarcely less tumultuous than 
the waves of the angry ocean below. 
All the inhabitants of Salem were 
persuaded that the hurricane had 
something to do with the mysterious 
passengers in the Noah’s Dove. Many 
were instinctively convinced, that 
the ship had perished, and resigned 
themselves to grief. For three days 
and three nights, the wrath of the 
storm was unmitigated. On the con- 
trary, it seemed to increase; for al- 
though it was then midsummer, 
dreadful showers of hail, mingled 
with fire, and thunder, louder than 
had ever been heard before, pealed 
continually. No man could doubt 
the fate of the Noah’s Dove. In- 
deed, it was the persuasion of all, 
that every vessel which was so un- 
fortunate as to be within the sweep 
and frenzy of the winds and waves, 
could not survive the vehemence of 
their distraction. 

The sun, on the morning of the 
fourth day, burst through the clouds 
in great splendour—the winds alinost 
instantly became calm—the hail cea- 
sed—the thunder was mute—and the 
billows, from raging surges, rolled 
themselves into a noiseless swell. 
A change so abrupt, convinced the 
pious citizens of Salem that the doom 
of the vessel was sealed; and al- 
though it was in vain to expect that 
the sea would present them with 
any sight of her wreck, or of that of 
other vessels, they hastened in great 
numbers down to the shore, where 
they stood until sunset, gazing and 
wondering, with anxiety and sor- 
row. 

Just as the sun disappeared, a 
sound of exclamation an Seay. ac- 
companied by a bustling movement, 
arose from a group of persons who 
were standing on'the top of a rock, 
considerably elevated above the 
crowd, and some one cried that a ves- 
sel was in. sight. The whole multi- 
tude, on hearing this, were thrown 
into commotion, and fluctuated to 
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and fro, eager to catch a glimpse of 
this unexpected phenomenon. It was, 
however, long before she came dis- 
tinctly in sight, for any wind which 
was then blowing was off the shore, 
and against the vessel; insomuch, 
that an old greyheaded sailor amo 
the spectators, declared that it was 
impossible she could work into the 
harbour that night. But, to their as- 
tonishment, she still came forward, 
with her yards squared and her sails 
full, notwithstanding she was steer- 
ing in the wind’s eye; before her 
hull could be properly seen, it was 
the opinion of all who beheld her 
that it was the Noah’s Dove. 

By this time the twilight was much 
faded, but it began to be observed 
that the ship brightened, as if some 
supernatural light shone upon her, 
and upon her alone. This wonder- 
ful circumstance was not long mat- 
ter of doubt, or question, for, when 
the stars appeared, she was seen as 
distinctly as if she had been there 
in the blaze of noon-day, and a pa- 
nic of dread and terror fell upon the 
whole multitude. 

The Rey. Zebedee Stebbin, who 
was then in the crowd, an acute man, 
and one who feared the Lord, knew 
that the apparent ship was a device 
of the prestigious spirits, and that it 
behoved all present to pray for pro- 
tection against them; ™ therefore 
mounted upon a large stone, and 
called on the spectators to join him 
in the 46th Psalm, which he himself 
began, repeating the line aloud, and 
then singing. The shores echoed 
with the solemn melody, and the 
rising wind wafted it along the in- 
creasing waves. 

Whilst the worship was going on, 
the sound of sudden cries and lamen- 
tations, as of persons in jeopardy, was 
heard in the air ; the ship at the same 
time came straight on into the har- 
bour, and being illuminated as de- 
scribed, was seen rigged out in every 

art exactly like the Noah’s Dove. 

fany of the spectators saw their 
friends on board, and would have 
shouted to them with joy, but there 
was something dismal and strange in 
their appearance, which awed them 
to remain silent. The stranger young 
man and his bride were seen tender- 
ly embracing each other, but no noise 
or voice was heard on board. At 
that moment the masts and rigging 
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fell into.the sea as if they had been 
struck down with lightning, and sig- 
nals of distress were displayed, but 
still no sound was heard. 

The multitude suspended their 
breathing, convinced that the vision 
before them was the unsubstantial 
creation of the prestigious spirits. 
This belief entered all their minds 
simultaneously, and in the same mo- 
ment the mighty spectre vanished. 
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The Noah’s Dove was never heard 
of, and it was believed that in that 
hour, riven by the lightning and the 
tempest, she had foundered. 

“ Count me not,” says the Rev. 
Dr Mather at the conclusion of his 
narration, “ struck with the Livian 
superstition, in reporting prodigies 
for which I have such incontestible 
proofs.” 

NANTUCKET. 





SOUTHEY’S 


Into the two great councils of the 
realm, we have admitied those as le- 
gislators, who, if they be conscien- 
tious and religious men, must be de- 
cidedly anti-protestant. Such men 
must profess the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome in sincerity, and 
act upon them also, according to so 
much light of the understanding, as 
it is not heretical in them to possess. 
For not with them, as with us, is 
there allowed to be a charitable con- 
sideration for another’s errors; they 
are coerced by a different principle. 
“ If, while men believe that they are 
right, they admit that they are possi- 
bly wrong, they are naturally disposed 
to bear with religious opinions which 
differ from their own. But they who 
are persuaded, not only that they do 
not err, but even that they cannot err 
in matters of faith, are disposed to 
consider it as a duty to check the 
growth of all other opinions, which 
they must consider as dangerous he- 
resy.”t With all good will to our 
brethren of the Roman Catholic pro- 
fession, as individuals, we must look 
with a wary eye upon them collected- 
ly,as churchmen. Never was it more 
needful to scour up our knowledge 
of that church,—of its faith and prac- 
tice,—of its sayings and doings in 
old times,—of its charter, its preten- 
sions and its proceedings,—of its va- 
lidity in proving its lofty claim to 
universal sway,—and of the effects 
which those have felt, who have sub- 
missively bowed to it. And then it 


VINDICLE.* 


will be incumbent on us, to consider 
whether it has foregone any of its 
usurped prerogatives,—abated its 
owalling presumption,—corrected its 
abuses,—and recanted its errors, If 
we find it yielding in nothing to the 
light of reason and truth; and, in- 
deed, its adherents boast of nothin 
so much as its immutability,—it wi 
be well for Protestants to keep upon 
their guard. We must not be taken 
by surprise, whether force or strata- 
gem is used to get the better of us. 
When the grass and underwood are 
rustling, we ought not to wonder at 
a snake’s appearance, whether it re- 
semble the boa, whose spiral folds 
crush the opponent by irresistible 
muscular constriction, or the viper, 
whose deadly power is condensed in 
one venomous fang. 

That the Romish Church will ever 
again possess fair England in fee, is 
perhaps more than its most sanguine 
votaries ever dream of. But they 
count wholly on Ireland; and in 
Great Britain they look for an acces- 
sion of converts, for possessions and 
establishments, and room to display 
their a pomp and infatuated 
mummery; they hope for firmer do- 
minion over those whom they can get 
under subjection, for the old hood- 
winking command over constience ; 
for greater success in checking the 
progress of free inquiry ; they count 

. onestablishing a sectarian censorship 
over that part of the press, with 
which their own people may have 





* Vindicie Ecclesie Anglicane. 


Essays on the Romish Religion, and Vindicating the Book of the Church. 
Pp. 526, 


bert Southey, Esq. LL.D., &c. &c. 


Letters to Charles Butler, Esq., comprising 
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to deal, whereby, if they cannot al- 
together withhold, they may neutra- 
lize, the genuine Scriptures; if they 
cannot distort, and falsify, and im- 
pugn the Bible, yet they may so pre- 
judice and confound the minds of 
those who ought to read it, as that 
they shall be unable to comprehend 
its pure and holy doctrines, or per- 
ceive how true, and consistent, and 
solemn are its facts,—how consola- 
tory to the heart and soul of man, are 
its representations of the dealings of 
his Gud and Saviour with him,— how 
sufiicient it is, if duly obeyed, unto 
salvation. It is a sad truth to ayer, 
—but what impartial inquirer can re- 
sist the conviction of it?—that the 
aim of the Church of Rome is, by 
fair means or foul, to be dominant; 
and all its battalions, from the Pope 
and his conclavein the Vatican, down 
to the lowest subaltern at their altars, 
who wears a shaven crown, are train- 
ed and sworn, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to promote this one great 
business, as their primary object. It 
is not the “ high mark of their call- 
ing,” to press forward in “ seeking 
Jirst the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness,” but the autocracy of 
the one true church, as they fancy it, 
or feign to do so. 

Highly, then, does it concern all 
Protestants, who may be associated 
with members of that church, to be 
aware of its belief, its system, and its 
objects; for it is no harmless neigh- 
bour, having shewn itself, according 
as circumstances have allowed, al- 
ternately insidious and overbearing. 
There seem to be two ways of ex- 
posing its deviations from true Chris- 
tianity,—the theological and the his- 
torical. At this time of day, there can 
be no real necessity to demonstrate 
anew the untenableness of the points 
in dispute, between Romanists and 
Protestants, as far as pure theology 
is concerned. Itis, indeed, the mere 
embarrassment of riches, which pre- 
vents any one from naming a host of 
champions in this cause, belonging 
to our Church, from the Reformers, 
down to Bishop Marsh, whose “ Com- 
— View of the Churches of 

ngland and Rome,” will amply sa- 
tisiy any intelligent enquirer in this 
field. But the historical or popular 
mode of exhibiting the unsoundness 
of the Papal form ot Christianity, can- 
not ever be dispensed with, It is al» 
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ways, as time advances, susceptible 
of amplification and improvement, 
It may strike different investigators 
in different lights. It can be adapted 
to the various qualifications, acquire- 
ments, and conditions of the partieg 
addressed. It may be made to com. 
bine with, or diverge from, the theo. 
logical subject, so as to insinuate inte 
the otiose reader more abstruse 
knowledge than he is prepared te 
encounter by direct application to a 
task, without departing from its cha- 
racter as an amusing branch of his- 
tory. Satisfactory as a theological 
refutation of error may be, the his- 
torical exposure is never without its 
use. Indeed, we may almost call it 
an indispensable auxiliary to a states 
ment of creeds and canons, articles 
of faith and liturgies, comments, in- 
terpretations, and glosses ; for if any 
churches will not bear enquiry into 
their ordinary course of practice, 
their accustomed inculcations, and 
the consequent ongoinrs among their 
votaries, consecrated as well as Jaieal, 
it is presumptive pruof, that they 
will not endure the Gospel test of 
sincerity, that “ by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

We know of no book so well exe- 
cuted on this plan as Southey’s “ Vin- 
diciz.” It does not, indeed, embrace 
every relative topic ; for even what 
he intended was not completed, and 
it was a partial object which gave 
rise to it. But it is surprising that 
it seems to have met with so little 
comparative success, and to be found 
in so few hands, considering how 
thoroughly well he has done what 
he has attempted. The want of ge- 
neral acquaintance with the book 
probably results from its title. It 
looks as if it were written to serve a 
special purpose ; namely, to confute 
that whining remonstrance against 
Southey’s previous work, “ The Book 
ef the Church,” which Mr Charles 
Butler published under the name of 
“ The Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” a production as sly as it is 
presumptuous, as full of the cant of 
gentlemanly appeal, apparent can- 
dour, and paraded reterence to do- 
cuments, as it is in reality of ungen- 
tlemanly imputation, pertinacious 
bigotry, and perilously hazarded as- 
sertion; for he has sent Southey to 
his books and papers, and here he 
and we have the fruits of it, 
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Now, probably, nine readers out of 
ten have fancied that the “ Vindiciz” 
is wholly occupied by a polemical 
tilting match between Southey and 
Butler—a war of words, aggressive 
andrecriminatory. They never were 
more deceived in their lives. We 
allow that it is a pity that so admira- 
ble a work should be founded on a 
temporary controversy, as it thereby 
has lost some of its fair proportion . 
It is, however, one of large compass 
and had not Southey (according to 
his own expression) wrought in the 
quarries for years, he could not have 
constructed it. It would frighten 
any ordinary student to see what 
reading it must have taken to pre- 
pare it; and he must indeed be an 
extraordinary one who could hope to 
make such a mass of heterogeneous 
materials pass through his alembic, 
and issue forth in such a concentra- 
tion of the spirit of entertainment 
and instruction. We should like to 
have it better appreciated than as a 
heap of justificatury vouchers,—as it 
were, mere memoires pour servir. 
Instead of this form, which, however 
valuable, is often very tiresome, these 
letters pursue each subject in lucid 
order, with a richness and felicity of 
iHustration, a range of indisputable 
authorities, a tact in selection and 
quotation, and a power of copious, 
aistinct, and spirited language, which 
those whoare lntimate with Southey’s 
writings were well warranted in ex- 
pecting. 

We shall not pretend to give a re- 
gular synopsis of these letters. The 
more material of them contain the 
following subjects: There is an in- 
troduction, ot much interest, as it ex- 
hibits some of the accidental reasons 
which have qualified Southey, both 
as an eye-witness and as the pussesor 
of a wide extent of documents in 
various languages, to be a well-pre- 
pared writer on Romish affairs. ‘The 
early state of Christianity, in Britain, 
among the Anglo-Saxons, is well 
sitted. The celibacy of the Clergy is 
treated at greatlength. The general 
character of the Popes, with their 
conduct towards the Jews, is stated 
in an interesting dissertation or two, 
The Papal system comes under re- 
View, particularly with reference to 
the devotion paid to the Virgin Mary, 
to the Saints and their relics, and to 
the Cross, There is a clear history 
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of the Rosary ; and an excellent dis- 
course on the Origin and Progress of 
the Hyperdulia. Incidentally, we 
have much amusing information and 
anecdote ;—on the English writers on 
Romish Ecclesiastical History; on 
the assumed extent of Roman Ca- 
tholic converts; on medieval and 
modern miracles; on pious frauds; 
the condition of the Protestant, in 
contradistinction to the Romish, 
clergy among their flocks; on the 
effect of the confessional upon ge- 
neral morals; and on the rivalry of 
moukish orders. 

As a sample of the originality 
which the reader may expect to meet 
with, not only in the matter brought 
into view, but in the deductions trom 
it, we cannot do better than point 
out what Southey writes concerning 
Venerable Bede. In the third letter 
he has compiled such a life of that 
true worthy of Anglo-Saxon times as 
no English biography possesses; it 
leads also to a most curious personal 
vindication of Bede; for since his 
authority is alleged for the false mi- 
racles of the early ages in England, 
he is claimed by the Papists as a wit- 
ness of the assumed perpetual suc- 
cession of miracles in their church. 
But hear the just demur of the pre- 
sent writer: 

‘* Upon the nature and value of Bede's 
testimony, I have some observations to 
offer. ‘There isa point of view in which 
I am not aware that it has hitherto been 
considered ; and as that point appears to 
me of no trifling importance, (were it on- 
ly as it respects the character of that most 
venerable person,) I thank you, sir, for 
having directed my attention to the subs 
ject. 

, ** Bede’s name is in our Kalendar, and 
I hope it may remain there when St Dun- 
stan’s, and one or two others which dis- 
grace it, shall be expunged. He has the 
title of saint in yours, and it is laid down 
as a maxim by one of the most learned 
men (Ambrosio de Morales) that ever 
prostrated his intellect to the Romish su- 
perstition, (and in other respects also one 
of the most judicious and acute,) that 
whatever one saint relates of another, 
when he writes his life, is reverently to 
be believed. Unwilling as you might be 
to subscribe to this asa general rule, I am 
persuaded that in the case of Bede you 
will hesitate as little as 1 do to admit it. 
It is well known that he relates no mira 
cles of his own performing ; and this you 
may account for satisfa.torily by his mo- 
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desty, and because he has not written any 
detailed account of his own life. But how 
will you explain the singular fact, that 
though his ecclesiastical history and the 
biographies which he drew up from ma- 
terials which were supplied to him, are 
full of miraculous stories, the Lives of 
the Abbots of Wearmouth, under whom, 
and with whom he had lived, and which 
he composed, therefore, upon his own 
knowledge and responsibility, have no 
such garnish? How happens it, sir, that 
when he gives you in so many instances, 
with afidelity like that of Dampier, the au- 
thorities for his relations of this kind, he 
never presents one as having occurred di- 
rectly within his own knowledge? He 
was a saint himself, and conversant with 
saints ; and miracles were performed by 
every saint of whom he speaks, except 
those whom he knew and lived with. 
They took place everywhere except where 
he was present. He heard of them from 
all sides, far and near. He saw persons 
who had seen others who had seen them 
performed, or who knew the saint by 
whom they were worked, or the patients 
upon whom they worked them; but he 
never witnessed one himself. It could 
not be for want of faith, for he believed 
the cases which were communicated to 
him, and faithfully recorded them. It 
could not be for want of opportunity ; the 
United Monasteries contained a constel- 
lation of living saints, and a choice assort- 
ment of relics, the authenticity of which 
could not be called in question; they had 
not been purchased as stolen goods (com- 
mon as it was so to deal in such articles, ) 
but brought from Rome by Benedict Bis- 
cope himself, and were therefore undoubt- 
ed originals ; moreover they were of the 
first water, of the finest touch, relics of 
the apostles as well as of the martyrs. He 
tells us that they were there, and does not 
relate a single instance of their wonder- 
working virtue. And yet, believing feel- 
ingly and fervently in those things as he 
did, can it be doubted that he would have 
recorded such instances with eager de- 
light, if there had been any which, as a 
wise religious man, he could conscien- 
tiously have attested ? 

* That Bede was aware of the impor- 
tance of such attestations in these cases 
is clearly shewn in his writings. He 
contents himself with a general reference 
to his documents for the events which 
are merely historical, and gives it in his 
introductory Epistle to King Ceolulph 
once for all ; but when he introduces mi- 
racles, he is as particular in citing autho- 
rities as you have required me to be, sir. 
This is a remarkable circumstance, and [ 
know not of any other instance in which 
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such precaution has been of so much con. 
sequence to. the author’s own reputation, 
By so doing, he has given the most deci. 
sive proof of his own trust-worthiness, 
The only imputation which could have 
stained his otherwise spotless character 
was, that of having knowingly concurred 
in the system of deceit which the Romish 
church was carrying on; and from that 
imputation he is thus completely cleared, 
He was credulous in an age of credulity; 
and, therefore, he believed and related the 
miracles of which he heard. But he was 
too intelligent to be deceived into a belief 
that he saw any himself, and too upright 
to increase the currency of fables, by cir- 
culating any from the mint of his own in- 
vention. Conversant as I was with 
Bede’s historical and biographical works, 
this observation (and I am persuaded that 
you will feel its importance) had not 
struck me till 1 recurred to them on the 
present occasion.” Pp. 111-116. 


Well may Southey declare, that 
the Romanist’s unique boast, the per- 
petual succession of miracles in their 
church, should be more properly de- 
nominated, a perpetual succession of 
frauds, or of credulity conjoined with 
fraud. The system was, indeed, some- 
times promoted by good men in good 
faith, who, while unconsciously de- 
ceiving others, were themselves de- 
ceived. 


“ Bede is an example of this: he has 
lent his authority to a scheme of delusion ; 
but it has been shewn that his veracity is 
not in the slightest degree impeached by 
the wonders which he has recorded. The 
wonders themselves appear, upon exami- 
nation, to be of four kinds: Those which 
relate to relics constitute the largest class, 
and belong as much to the history of me- 
dicine as of miracles ; dreams form a se- 
cond class; the third consists of stories in 
which artifice is apparent ; the last of pal- 
pable falsehoods, invented and propagated 
for the purpose of gain. You shall have 
exaniples of each, sir, with all the exact- 
ness of reference that you have desired.” 


Pp. 131. 


And the proofs arrive with more 
exactness, it is presumed, than Mr 
Butler quite relishes. No writer of 
the present day can, like the Lau- 
reate, “ wield at will” the limitless ha- 
giologic literature of the cloister. It 
is evident that it was his poetic or- 
ganization which mainly led him to 
revel in it, although he has turned 
his acquaintance with it to far better 
purpose than mere poetic fiction. Se 
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wild, so grotesque, or so entertaining 
a bundle of romances as can be pick- 
ed out of the Acta Sanctorum cannot 
be paralleled. At the same time, it 
is well to remember what is the 
groundwork and tendency of things 
written with such “ deceivableness 
of unrighteousness ;”—and, while we 
are now amazed as with a fairy tale, 
now tickled as with the humour of 
one of the Arabian Nights, anon 
charmed, perhaps, with much that is 
pathetic or picturesque, and interest- 
ed by glimpses of ancient manners 
and obsolete observances, yet we 
should do well to “keep our heart 
with all diligence” from being made 
callous to the enormities we peruse. 
It is not using too harsh language to 
say, that lies, perjury, impurity, and 
blasphemy, are in sche use by 
these biographers of the canonized. 
It is not, therefore, every one who 
can be trusted to make himself fami- 
liar with this legendary lore ;—an in- 
devout man will run the risk of losing 
all sense of the wickedness of what 
he reads ; and a worldly-minded and 
crafty one will be apt to consider the 
wholesome influences of religion on 
a par with the sheer devices of priest- 
craft, which there stink in the nos- 
trils. After being forced, by his ar- 
gument, to exhibit the revolting and 
impious mendacity of the blessed 
Alanus de Rupe, well does Southey 
say, 

“ TI thank God that long conversance 
with monastic writers has neither blunted 
my sense of such impicties, nor abated my 
abhorrence for the system of imposture and 
wickedness, which has been raised and 
supported by such means. But those Pro- 
testants who will shudder while they read 
(and many such I trust there are,) will 
know how fitting, how needful, it is that 
these impieties and frauds should be ex- 
posed to the people of Great Britain and 
Treland at this time.” P. 484. 

Southey can be allowed to tell 
these tales, for he is trust-worthy in 
more senses than one. He does not 
recklessly set before us what may do 
harm without the antidote; and he is 
of unimpeachable credit in what he 
does tell. He has not thought fit to 
keep to the manner of relation of 
those who wrote for dupes. Accord- 
ingly, some whole legends, and many 
pertinent allusions and extracts, are 
given in a humorous way; the main 
tale is not altered, but the comments 
are inevitably in a tone of banter. 

VOL. XXVIT. NO. CLXIV. 
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“ To laugh were want of decency and 
grace, 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face.” 


Indeed, the rogues who fabricated 
the figments had themselves sleeves 
to hide a titter. 

In introducing the Life of St Fur- 

sey, (which he calls a specimen of 
Irish Sacred Romance,) he asserts 
his own honesty in compiling the 
narrative— 
“ The originals are of unquestioned anti- 
quity ; and though I give it you in a form 
suited to the place, not as translation, you 
will find it composed with a fidelity that 
defies investigation.” P. 143. 


As a specimen of the wisdom with 
which, in steering clear of supersti- 
tion, he also guards against that dead- 
ness to religious feeling which the 
reaction too often brings on, we may 
subjoin the following passage : 


“ Let it not be inferred that, in impu- 
ting the Romish miracles of this class to 
mere quackery, and the force of imagina- 
tion, or not seldom to imposture on the 
part of the pretended patient, (by one or 
other of which they may be-all explained, ) 
an opinion is implied as if the course of 
events were in no degree to be influenced 
by prayer, and the interference of provi- 
dential mercy. Such an opinion can be 
entertained by no one who reads and be- 
lieves the Scriptures. I should belie my 
own heart were I to dissemble its belief 
in the efficacy of prayer. Even as no one 
ever supplicated in vain for support’ in 
sorrow, nor for patience under suffering, 
nor, if the prayer proceeded from a sincere 
and humble spirit, for strength to resist 
and overcome temptation ; so it is my full 
persuasion that many are the lives which 
have been prolonged like Hezekiah’s, or 
that of the ruler’s son at Capernaum, 
when, though the providential interfe- 
rence has not been made manifest to others, 
by any outward sign, it has been felt, not 
the less surely by those in compassion to 
whom it was vouchsafed. The greater, 
therefore, is my indignation against those 
practitioners of religious quackery—those 
traders in superstition, who abuse the na- 
tural piety of man; who mock the soul 
that is ‘ a-thirst for God, like as the hart 
desireth the water brooks ;’ and when it 
is panting for the well-spring of living 
waters, mislead it to the broken cisterns 
which they themselves have hewn out. 

** Mine, sir, is neither a cold belief nor 
a contracted. What Wesley said upon 
occasion of the cures exhibited at the tomb 
of the Abbé Paris, is, in my apprehen- 
sion, a truth of wide as well as charitable 
application ; ‘ = makes allowance for 
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invincible ignorance, and blesses the faith, 
notwithstanding the superstition.’ More 
than once I have expressed, both in prose 
and verse, a persuasion, that 


* The prayers which from a pious heart proceed, 
Though misdirected, reach the ear of Heaven.’ 


I would not condemn this form of super- 
stition, if it were not far more injurious 
in its general and sure effect, than it ever 
can be beneficial in individual instances. 
Were it not for this consideration, I would 
say with Wordsworth in his youth, 

* If the rude waste of human error bear 

One flower of hope, oh pass and leave it there !’ 
But it is the tendency of the Romish 
system always to interpose some crafty 
device between the soul and its Creator— 
to intercept its worship—to clip the wings 
of its aspirations—to debase its thoughts, 
and deaden its very prayers. Well might 
the apostle warn his hearers against those 
false teachers, who would ‘ through co- 
vetousness make merchandize of them ;’ 
and well might the wisest of men expose 
the folly of him, who ‘ for health calleth 
upon that which is weak ; for life pray- 
eth to that which is dead; for aid humbly 
beseecheth that which hath least means to 
help.’ "—Pp. 135—137. 

That these Vindications of the 
Protestantism of the Church of Eng- 
land are not composed in a spirit of 
unnecessary hostility to Romanism, 
we could shew from many passages. 
The author is not one of those hot 
zealots, who deny the Romanists to 
be Christians. 


“ The points of agreement are so many 


and so important, that the members of 


of the one church who will not acknow- 
ledge those of the other to be their fellow- 
christians, shew themselves to be deficient 
in the fundamental virtue of christian 
charity. In the general dealings of so- 
ciety, and in the intercourse between na- 
tion and nation, it behoves us to remem- 
ber these, and these only. But the points 
of difference are not less important.”— 


P. 15. 


He has a right to assert his impar- 
tiality and willingness to make al- 
lowances in his former historical 
work. 

“ Sir, if I wrote for party purposes, 
and merely with temporary views, I 
should be more solicitous to please some, 
and more careful not to offend others. 
My desire, as an historian, has ever been 
to represent all persons and all parties in 
the truest light, not in the strongest ; 
neither dissembling the errors nor pallia- 
ting the offences of those whom I consider 
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as entitled, on the whole, to the gratitude 
and esteem of posterity, nor withholding 
any thing that may abate our abhorrence 
for those who have rendered themselves 
infamous. I have always allowed full 
weight for those motives, however falla- 
cious, by which good men are sometimes 
led astray, and even bad ones not unfre- 
quently deceive themselves. Judging of 
actions by the immutable standard of 
right and wrong, I have endeavoured to 
judge of men according to the circum- 
stances of their age, country, situation, 
and even time of life, glad to discover 
something which may extenuate the cri- 
minality of the agent, even when I proe 
nounce the severest condemnation of the 
act. With this purpose, and in this tem- 
per, the Book of the Church was com- 
posed. But never will I affect a reputa- 
tion for candour, (as that term is now 
abused,) by compromising principles of 
eternal importance ; nor is that current 
liberality to be expected from me, which, if 
it does not act like a palsy upon the heart, 
taking from it all sense of indignation at 
what is base and atrocious, all feelings of 
admiration at what is virtuous and exalt- 
ed, perverts its perceptions, so as to make 
evil appear good, and good evil.”—Pp. 
45, 46. 

We have cited none of the anec- 
dotes and illustrations, which give 
so vivid a character to the work— 
their connexion with the argument 
is their great value, and that could 
not be shewn but at too great an ex- 
pense of space. Even Southey thinks 
of himself, that he may have been 
too full of proofs ; “the steed of the 
yen having,” as the Persians say, “got 
oose upon the plain of prolixity, 
outran his intention” of completing 
a demolition of all Mr Butler’s fal. 
lacies, 

Our opinion, then, on the whole, 
is, that a production better fitted to 
disabuse an intelligent mind, ham- 
-_, in the sophistry, or fascinated 
»y the phantasmagoric illusions of 
the Romish Church, can hardly be 
pointed out; nor is it less estimable 
as a preventative for minds yet unas~ 
sailed. Good logical heads, indeed, 
may be sent to take part in the me- 
taphysical skirmishes of theologians, 
and may range themselves under 
Bellarmine or Barrow, as the hair- 
balance of the scales may to their 
eyes incline. But for every-day 
readers of ordinary education, the 
atmosphere of that high region is 
too thin for daily breath—it may do 
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for an occasional visit; but they 
must settle their doubts, and choose 
their course, on a more earthly level. 
Now, the sort of treatise we have 
been recommending brings the affair 
more home to our businesses and 
our bosoms. Any one may safely 
reason, that, if Romanism be in 
truth such as it is here exhibited in 
genuine quotations from its own ad- 
vocates, from their own words, their 
own declarations and requisitions, 
their own records of their deeds—if 
this be their portrait of what they 
conceive to be “ pure and undefiled 
religion,” then their vaunt of a per- 
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petual succession of miracles is no 
more than is needful to prove it. 
Nay, perhaps doubters may well 
stand excused, if a miracle to all and 
each be not vouchsafed to quiet the 
irrepressible reclamations of natural 
feeling against what too surely seems 
superstition, fraud, and tyranny. No 
such supernatural interference is, 
however, necessary ; the incubus, 
which craft had conjured up for the 
oppression of the Christian world, 
was taken off at the Reformation ; 
and they are timid dreamers indeed, 
who, after being so relieved, will al- 
low it to cumber them again. 





MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


THERE are several kinds of liter- 
works connected with music. 
Of one kind, are those which treat of 
the doctrine of musical sounds, as a 
branch of physical science; and of 
another, are those which treat of mu- 
sic as one of the arts. These two 
subjects are totally unconnected with 
each other. The theory of acoustics 
is of no value to the musician; nor 
will the most consummate skill in 
music be of any use to the student of 
acoustics. This circumstance has 
been too little attended to; and trea- 
tises on the art of music have fre- 
quently been encumbered with amass 
of mathematical and physical disser- 
tation, calculated merely to perplex 
the student, and divert his attention 
from the proper objects of study. We 
meet, accordingly, with many indivi- 
duals, who, in consequence of studies 
of this sort, think themselves musi- 
cians ; and, because they have inves- 
tigated the mathematical doctrines of 
vibrations and ratios, talk learnedly 
of musical compositions, though they 
neither possess a spark of the feeling 
necessary to appreciate them, nor 
know a single rule employed in their 
production. We have not yet heard 
of any body assuming the character 
of a connoisseur in painting, in con- 
sequence of being acquainted with 
optics. 
} There is another kind of literature 
connected with music, which consists 
of dissertations on the music of the 
ancients. Upon the strength of such 
studies, many persons, too, think 
themselves musicians, while they are 


only antiquaries. After reading vo- 
lumes upon volumes on this subject, 
all we learn is, that we know nothing 
of the matter. We acquire, however, 
a great number of hard and high- 
sounding words, which are too valu- 
able to be thrown away; and, there- 
fore, to turn our learning to account, 
we assume the character of musical 
conoscenti and critics; though, for any 
thing our studies may have taught us, 
we may as well pretend to be con- 
noisseurs in the music of the spheres. 

The study of acoustics is valu- 
able, as a branch of natural philoso- 
phy; and the study of ancient mu- 
sic may throw light on the researches 
of the antiquary; and these studies 
are, undoubtedly, worthy of the men 
of science, the man of letters, and 
the gentleman who bestows his lei- 
sure on intellectual pursuits. But 
no truly great musician ever gave 
them any share of his attention. 
There have been men, indeed, like 
Dr Pepusch, who, with their heads 
stuffed full of mathematical and an- 
tiquarian lore, professed also to be 
musical artists. But the total want 
of fancy and feeling, and of every 
thing that belongs to the poetry of 
music,—the plodding mechanical dis- 
position which led to the nature of 
their studies,—have always been 
found to pe oon | them from the 
production of any beautiful work of 
art,—and the music of Pepusch (the 
representative of a class,) is as arid 
as his studies. Who ever heard of 
the mathematical or antiquarian 
learning of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
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or Beethoven? These “mighty ma- 
gicians,” it is well known, never 
troubled themselves about the divi- 
sions of the monochord, or the genera 
of the Greeks. They required no 
calculation of ratios, to tell them how 
an interval should be tuned, nor 
dreamed of looking for musical ideas 
among the jargon which some learn- 
ed enquirers have rescued from obli- 
vion, in the shape of hymns to Apol- 
lo, &c. To rom minds, this solemn 
trifling would be a drudgery not to 
be borne. 

In speaking of musical literature, 
then, it is proper to exclude all those 
works,which entirely, or chief'y, treat 
of acoustics, or musical antiquities. 
Such works, indeed, are sometimes 
written by persons who have musi- 
cal knowledge and feeling, and con- 
tain occasional indications of these 
qualities. Where this occurs, how- 
ever, the passage is a mere digres- 
sion, superfluous in a strictly scien- 
tific point of view, but agreeable 
to the musical student who strays 
into these regions, to whom it is as 
delightful as the green spot and cool 
fountain to the weary pilgrim of the 
desart. The musical lucubrations of 
the late celebrated Professor Robi- 
son, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
are as useless to the musician, as va- 
luable to the natural philosopher,— 
and yet they are worth the perusal 
even of the musician, were it only 
for the fine touches of sensibility and 
taste which they contain. In the 
same manner, it is difficult to ima- 
gine any thing more useless to a mu- 
sician, than the disquisitions which 
occupy almost the whole of the first 
volume of Burney’s History of Mu- 
sic ; and yet that very agreeable wri- 
ter has contrived to scatter flowers 
over the path of musical antiquities, 
which beguile the weariness of the 
journey, and make us sometimes for- 

et its bootlessness. None of these 

owers, however, are indigenous to 
so barren asoil; they are all exotics, 
and brought from the very distant 
regions of fancy and feeling. 

t is very common to speak of the 
science, and of the theory of music; 
but this language we cannot help 
thinking incorrect. Music, we con- 
ceive, is not a science, nor has it a 
theory. It is an art,—like poetry or 
painting,—in the exercise of which, 
we are directed by a number of tech- 
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nical rules, which have no resem- 
blance to the deductions from the 
theory of a science. It has, however, 
been the fashion for writers on mu- 
sic, to lay down a “ Theory of Har- 
mony,” and then to deduce from it 
the “ practice of Composition.” 
Such was the method of Rameau, 
whose system, as expounded and ar- 
ranged by D’Alembert, acquired al- 
most universal authority throughout 
Europe. In the celebrated Treatise 
of D’Alembert, an attempt is made to 
deduce all the laws of harmony from 
one or two principles of acoustics ; 
and this is done with such an air of 
simplicity and apparent demonstra- 
tion, that the work is captivating to 
the young student of music, who 
thinks he has found an unerring clue 
through all the labyrinths of counter- 
point. In this respect he is soon un- 
deceived: but even after he throws 
aside D’ Alembert, he finds it difficult 
to break the fetters in which he has 
been bound. He retains, in spite of 
himself, the habit of referring every 
thing to the system to which he has 
been accustomed; and as, in the 
modern music especially, he meets 
every instant with combinations, 
which are irreconcileable to that 
system, he feels as if music were al- 
together capricious and lawless. To 
pursue his studies successfully, he 
must forget D’Alembert; and_ this 
(we speak from experience) is no 
easy task. Though the authority of 
this famous system is now at an end 
on the continent, and even in the 
country which gave. it birth, yet our 
English treatises on composition still 
bear too many traces of its influences. 

Where music is judiciously taught, 
all attemptsat scientific investigations 
are abandoned. Itis taught, like gram- 
mar and rhetoric, by stating and ex- 
emplifying a series of rules, which 
are merely general expressions of 
the practice of the greatest masters. 
For the rules of musical grammar, no 
reason can be given, but that an ob- 
servance of them has been found ne- 
cessary, by experience, in order to 
please the ear; and for some of them, 
probably, all that can be said is, that 
such is the general practice of com- 
posers. The laws of harmony are far 
from being so fixed as those of the 
Medes and Persians ; and the code of 
to-day differs enormously from that 
of a century ago. The works of 
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Beethoven and Weber contain sounds 
that would have made every hair of 
Handel’s wig stand upright with hor- 
ror, and probably would have been 
the death of the gentle and sensitive 
Corelli. The harmony of Mozart is 
now felt,and universally admitted, to 
be exquisitely pure and delicate; 
and yet, when his Quartetts first ap- 
peared, a copy, sent by the publisher 
to Italy, was returned on his hands, 
as being full of mistakes of the en- 
graver! The rules of musical rheto- 
ric, however, are of a higher class. 
They are founded on the unchange- 
able principles of human nature, and 
are, therefore, permanent and uni- 
versal in their application., If music 
is considered in reference to the in- 
ventive power, the imagination, judg- 
ment, and profundity displayed in its 
composition,—in regard to its power 
of awakening the fancy and touching 
the heart,—to the truth of its drama- 
tic expression,—to the purity of its 
style, and the symmetry of its struc- 
ture,—a great variety of general con- 
siderations present themselves, from 
which canons of criticism may be de- 
duced, according to which the merit 
of musical productions may be esti- 
mated, in every age and country, 
whatever differences there may be 
in the rules of musical grammar, and 
in the conventional forms of musical 
language. This is what we consider 
to be musical literature. 

Excluding, therefore, works on 
what is improperly called Musical 
Science, on Musical Antiquities, and 
Musical Grammar, it will be found 
that the extent of musical literature 
is as yet very narrow. As music, 
however, is every day acquiring ad- 
ditional importance in England, and 
the refined and elegant enjoyments 
which it affords are superseding the 
grosser pastimes of our ancestors, the 
principles of the art become a valu- 
able object of enquiry; as it is only 
by a knowledge of them being gene- 
rally diffused thatthe influence of bad 
taste, fashion, and caprice, can be 
counteracted. We propose, in this 
article, to mention a few of the works 
in musical literature, which are most 
accessible in this country. 

Musical criticism has been long, 
and, on the whole, successfully cul- 
tivated in France. The admirable 
and eloquent writings of Rousseau 
compelled his countrymen to open 


their eyes to the excellence of the 
Italian music, in spite of the power- 
ful party that supported the French 
school, and the yet more powerful 
influence of national prejudice and 
vanity. Nothing, however, could 
withstand Rousseau’s glowing eulo- 
gies on one hand, and ‘his withering 
invectives on the other; and the pub- 
lication of the “ Lettre sur la Musique 
Frangaise”’ may be taken as the era 
of a great reformation in the French 
school. Since that time, a splendid 
succession of Italian and German 
composers have exerted their talents 
in writing for the French opera; and 
the consequence is, (notwithstanding 
the ignorant sneers of some of our 
countrymen, ) thatthe present French 
school of music is excellent. The 
works of Boieldieu, Berton, and Au- 
ber, are not only performed at Berlin 
and Vienna, but please the fastidious 
critics of Milan and Naples. Would 
we could say as much of the works 
of our English composers ! 
Rousseau’s “ Dictionnaire de Mu- 
sique” is, on the whole, a valuable 
work, and ought to be known toevery 
musician. His articles on musical 
science, and the principles of har- 
mony, are, for the reasons already 
mnentioned, worse than useless; but 
his discussions on many subjects of 
taste and criticism are admirable. 
One of the most remarkable works 
which have appeared in France, is 
Gretry’s “Essais sur la Musique.” 
The first volume of this work was 
published in 1789; and was after- 
wards republished, with two addi- 
tional volumes, in 1797. It is little 
known in England. The author, 
though not a Frenchman (being a 
native of Liege) became the most 
popular of the French dramatic com- 
posers,—so much so that many of his 
airs have become completely nation- 
al. His popularity was well deser- 
ved, for his airs are delightfully sweet 
and graceful, andremarkable for truth 
of dramatic expression. His accom- 
paniments are too thin and slight for 
the present taste ; but his music al- 
together is of a kind which will long 
preserve its attraction. His book is 
a singular, and, in many respécts, an 
excellent production. It contains an 
amusing auto-biography, an account 
of his studies and of his different 
works, and his reflections on the 
principles of musical composition 
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(especially dramatic) derived from 
his own great experience. There is 
a good deal of vanity and prolixity in 
the book; and the author, from the 
desire of being profound and philo- 
sophical, @ la Frangaise, is frequent- 
ly too abstract to be intelligible : but, 
with all this, the work is full of ori- 
ginal and striking views, and worthy 
of the serious attention of every dra- 
matic composer. Two or three short 
extracts from it, we think, will be 
found interesting. 

While a youth at Rome, pursuing 
his studies, and totally immersed in 
writing fugues and scholastic exer- 
cises, the author, who had been dy- 
ing to see Piccini, is at last carried 
by a friend to visit him :— 

“ Piccini fit peu d’attention a moi; 
et c’est, a dire vrai, ce que je méri- 
tais. Je navais heureusement pas 
besoin d’émulation; mais que le 
moindre encouragement de sa part 
m’eit fait de plaisir! Je contem- 
plais ses traits avec un sentiment de 
respect qui aurait di le flatter, si ma 
timidité naturelle avait pu lui laisser 
voir ce qui se passait au fond de mon 
ceur. Q’une ame sensible est a 
plaindre! elle fait faire toujours 
gauchement ce qu’on desire le plus; 
si vous ne lui donnez un lendemain 
vous ne la connaitrez jamais. O 
grands hommes! 6 hommes en répu- 
tation! accueillez, encouragez les 
jeunes gens qui cherchent a s’ap- 
ene de vous; un mot de votre 

ouche peut faire éclore dix ans plu- 
t6t un grand talent. Dites-leur que 
vous n’étes que des hommes, a peine 
le croient-ils; dites-leur que vous 
avez erré longtems avant de decouv- 
rir les secrets de votre art, et l'art de 
vous servir de vos idées; mais qu’en 
fin il vient un instant ot le chaos 
se debrouille, et ot l’on est tout 
étonné de se trouver homme. Pic- 
cini se remit ou travail qu’il avait 
quitté pour un instant pour nous re- 
cevoir. J’osai lui demander ce qu’il 
composait; il me repondit: Un ora- 
torio. Nous demeurames une heure 
aupreés de lui. Mon ami me fit signe, 
et nous partimes sans étre apercus. 
Je rentrai sur-le-champ dans mon 
collége; et, aprés avoir fermé ma 
porte, je voulus faire tout ce que 
Javais vu chez Piecini. La petite 
table a@ cété du clavecin, un cahier de 
ier rayé, un oratorio imprimé, lire 

es paroles, porter les mains sur le 
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clavier, tirer des grandes barres de 
partition, écrire de suite sans rature, 
passer lestement d’une partie a l’au- 
tre; tout cela me paraissait charmant, 
et mon délire dura deux ou trois 
heures; jamais ne n’avais éte plus 
heureux; je me croyais Piccini. Ce- 
pendant mon air etait fait; je le mis 
sur le clavecin et l’executai—O dou- 
leur! Il etait détestable; je me mis 
a pleurer a chaudes larmes, et le len- 
demain je repris en soupirant mon 
cahier de fugues.” 

What a fine and natural picture of 
youthful enthusiasm! There is great 
truth and importance in the follow- 
ing remark on the value of studying 
the strict style of composition—a 
study too much neglected in England 
—and, indeed, everywhere else, at 
present. 

“ Je suis persuadé qu’on ne peut 
étre simple, expressif, et sur tout 
correct, sans avoir épuisé les difficul- 
tés du contrepoint. C’est au milieu 
dun magazin qu’on peut se choisir 
un cabinet. L’homme qui sait, se 
reconnait ais‘ment; on entend dans 
ses compositions les plus legéres, 
quelques notes de basse que |’on sent 
ne pouvoir appartenir a)’ harmoniste 
superficiel.’ 

How true this is! and yet it is 
sufficient to turn over the mass of 
musical productions which issue from 
the press in asingle month—the songs, 
pieces for the piano-forte, Pecan 
convinced how little it is attended to. 

In his popular Opera of Lucile, 
there is a charming piece—‘* Ou 
peut on étre mieux qu’au sein de sa 
famille ?”—of which the air is uni- 
versally popular in France. Con- 
cerning this air, the author gives two 
anecdotes, the one very pretty, though 
quite French, and the other very lu- 
dicrous. They are both contained 
in the following passage :— 

“ Ce morceau de musique a servi, 
depuis qu’il est connu, pour consa- 
crer les fétes de famille. Je me trou- 
vais moi-meme chez un homme qui 
s’était opposé infructueusement au 
mariage de son frére; la jeune épouse, 
belle comme Venus, se présente chez 
le frére de son mari; elle y est recu 
trés poliment, c’est a dire, froide- 
ment; cependant, comme j’apercus 
que les caresses de la dame jettaient 
du trouble dans le coeur de son beau- 
frére, je les engageai & s’approcher du 
piano; je chantai le quatuor avec 
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effusion de cceur, et_j’eus le plaisir 
de voir, aprés quelques mésures, le 
frere et le sceur s’entrelacer de leurs 
bras en repandant das larmes si 
douces, celles de la réconciliation. 
S’il est permis de joindre)’épigramme 
a ce que le sentiment a de plus pré- 
cieux, je rapporterai l’anecdote sui- 
vante: Des ofticiers de judicature, 
créés sous les auspices d’un ancien 
ministre dont les opérations n’avaient 
pas eu l’approbation publique, assis- 
taient, dans leur loge, a un spectacle 
de province ; on représentait la tragi- 
comédie de Samson. Arlequin lut- 
tait sur la scéne avec un dindon, qui, 
s’étant éechappé, se réfugia dans la 
loge de ces ofticiers: aussitot le par- 
terre se mit a chanter en cheur: 
Ou peut on étre mieux qu’au sein de 
sa famille?” 

This beautiful air, we may add, 
contributed, on a memorable occa- 
sion, to fan the dying flame of French 
loyalty immediately before its extinc- 
tion amidst the storms of the revolu- 
tion. When the King paid his visit 
to the National Assembly, after the 
destruction of the Bastile, his address 
_ to that body was received with much 
applause, and he was accompanied 
to his palace by the members. On 
his arrival, he presented himself, with 
the Queen bearing her little son in 
her arms, to the assembled multitude. 
A band of music played the air, “ Ou 
peut on étre mieux qu’au sein se sa 
famille?’ The effect was electrical, 
and nothing was heard among the 
immense crowd but shouts of enthu- 
siasm and acclamations of joy—sin- 
cere and heartfelt at the moment, 
but fleeting as the breath that utter- 
ed them. 

During the Gluck and Piccini war 
in Paris, almost all the men of letters 
espoused one side or the other; and 
innumerable publications were the 
consequence, in which men of ge- 
nius and eminence only exposed 
their own ignorance of the subject. 
Grimm’s musical criticisms, how- 
ever, in his celebrated “ Correspon- 
dance,” are excellent. Laborde’s 
“ Essai sur la Musique,” a splendid 
work which appeared in 1780, con- 
tains, among a heap of rubbish, a 
great deal of very curious matter. 
Chabanon’s work “ De la Musique,” 
published in 1788, is of value. The 
writings of Stendahl, (if that is his 
real name, for he seems to have se- 
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veral), are flippant and conceited, 
but acute and ingenious. Of bis prin- 
cipal work, the Lives of Haydn and 
Mozart, we shall have something to 
say presently, as, from its rp | 
been translated, and published wit 
annotations by an English writer of 
some pretensions, it may be consi- 
dered as belonging to English litera- 
ture. The French journals contain 
musical criticisms of a very superior 
cast; and one of them, devoted to 
music alone, (La Revue Musicale,) 
is conducted with great ability. 

It does not belong to the object of 
this article to enter into any details 
respecting the musical literature of 
Germany and Italy. It is, however, 
a subject well worthy of the attention 
of the able writer of the article “ Mo- 
zart,”’ in a late number of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 

England is not rich in musical li- 
terature. We have no works of much 
value anterior to the Histories of Mu- 
sic by Sir John Hawkins and Dr Bur- 
ney. These are similar in subject 
and magnitude, but very unlike in 
respect to merit. In toiling through 
the five ponderous tomes ot the wor- 
thy knight, one wonders what could 
possibly have induced him to make 
music the subject of his labours. 
Every page indicates a man of a 
coarse and vulgar mind; of great in- 
dustry, but destitute of asingle spark 
of feeling of the beauties of the art 
which he has chosen for his subject, 
or of judgment to guide him in the 
selection of his materials. His work 
is a collection of memoirs of a multi- 
tude of persons more or less con- 
nected with music; and it generally 
happens, that the degree of attention 
he pays to any musical name, or sub- 
‘ect, is in the inverse ratio of its im- 
portance. The divine Pergolese is 
tlisposed of in half a page, and even 
that brief notice is by no means ac- 
curate. The whole illustrious fami- 
ly of the Bachs occupy two pages, 
and the name of Emanuel Bach is 
never mentioned; nor do we find 
even the names of some of the great- 
est Italian and German composers 
of the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century ; while we are favoured with 
innumerable details respecting the 
birth, family, education, life, and 
d@ath of a number of obscure Eng- 


lish singers, fiddlers, or makers of. - 
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sing, indeed, to see what a great part 
of the work does not relate to music 
at all. The worthy author seems to 
have found himself but little at home 
in it, and to have caught every op- 
portunity, however slight, of flying 
off at a tangent to some other sub- 
ject, on which he proses away with 
greatapparentself-complacency. His 
style is inexpressibly heavy and lum- 
bering, and his sentiments and re- 
flections poor and common-place. 
On the sihient of music he is utter- 
ly ineapable of any thing like gene- 
ralization or reasoning; and his “con- 
clusion,” where, like that of Rasselas, 
“nothing is concluded,” is, truly, 
“ Jame and impotent.” In short, 
this is a most unreadable book, 
though not totally useless. It con- 
tains curious specimens of old com- 
positions, not readily to be found 
elsewhere ; and it may be used with 
advantage as a book of reference 
for dates, and other particulars con- 
nected with the lives of musicians. 
Dr Burney’s work has long enjoy- 
ed great celebrity both in England 
and abroad. Burney was a man of 
considerable intellectual powers— 


of great learning, and a very elegant’ 


mind. His knowledge of music was 
extensive, and his love of it enthusi- 
astic. His work was the fruit of the 
labours of many years spent in study 
and research, in the course of which 
he cultivated a personal intercourse 
with all the greatest musicians of his 
time throughout Europe. On this 
work it would be superfluous to 
make any detailed remarks, as it is 
very generally known. Itis so agree- 
ably written that it recommends it- 
self to every reader. Dr Johnson 
said, that there were few works he 
could take a larger slice of than Bur- 
ney’s. His estimates of the charac- 
ters of musicians are, in general 
(though with some exceptions, as in 
the case of the celebrated Marcello, 
and of our countryman, Greene, to 
neither of whom he does justice,) 
correct, and his criticisms sound and 
discriminating ; and his general views 
are enlightened and instructive. Bur- 
ney, however, is, in some degree, 
liable to the charge of too great mi- 
nuteness in his account of obscure 
musicians and their works, and con- 
sequently has made his book too 
large. But, altogether, it is an ad- 
mirable work, and will long sustain 
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its reputation. Burney’s lesser works 
—his Musical Tours in Germany, and 
in France and Italy—his Account of 
the Commemoration of Handel— 
(which contains an admirable criti- 
cism on many of the greatest works 
of that greatest of musicians )—and 
his Life of Metastasio—are all valu- 
able, from their agreeable style, their 
good sense, and the variety of infor- 
mation they contain. 

Avison’s “ Essay on Musical Ex- 
pression” has enjoyed a sort of re- 
putation in England, to which its in- 
trinsic merits give it little claim, and 
which can be ascribed only to the 
poverty of our musical literature. 
He was a composer of small talent; 
and, in his literary character, though 
he writes with correctness, and fre- 
quently with good sense, yet he ex- 
hibits no originality or depth of 
thought. He seems to have enter- 
tained a silly dislike to Handel, whose 
works he endeavours to depreciate ; 
for which wretched foliy he was 
chastised by the anonymous author 
of “ Remarks on Avison’s Essay on 
Musical Expression,’—a work of 
much more talent than his own, and 
which may be read with advantage 
even at the present day. 

The “ Essays on Poetry and Mu- 
sic,” by Dr Beattie, are, we think, by 
far the best prose work of that ele- 
gant writer. His “ Essay on Truth,” 
though it produced a great sensation 
when it appeared, and was hailed as 
a complete antidote to the sceptical 

oison of Hume, is now acknow- 
edged to.be a somewhat shallow 
work. The author did not appreciate 
either the depth or the subtilty of the 
arguments he controverted, and eked 
out his superficial answer with a 
good deal of clamorous invective, 
which pleased mightily the dispen- 
sers of good things, of which, accor- 
dingly, the Doctor came in for his 
share. Though no very profound 
metaphysician, however, he was an 
elegant poet, scholar, and critic, and 
a most excellent and amiable man. 
He was, besides, a good practical 
musician, and was thus well quali- 
fied to write upon the subject of 
music. In these Essays, his criticisms 
are deduced from broad general 

rinciples, and are ingenious and 
1appy ; as in his instances of the use 
and abuse of musical imitation in the 
works of Handel, In his remarks on 
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the pleasures derived from associa- 
tion, we find the following beautiful 
reflections on the love of national 
music :— 

“It is an amiable prejudice that 
people generally entertain in favour 
of their national music. This lowest 
degree of patriotism is not without 
its merit ; and that man must have a 
hard heart, or dull imagination, in 
whom, though endowed with musi- 
cal sensibility, no sweet emotions 
would arise on hearing, in his riper 
years, or in a foreign land, those 
strains that were the delight of his 
childhood. What though they be 
inferior to the Italian? What though 
they be even irregular and rude? It 
is not their merit which, in the case 
supposed, would interest a native, 
but the charming ideas they would 
recall to his mind ;—ideas of inno- 
cence, simplicity, and leisure—of ro- 
mantic enterprise and enthusiastic 
attachment ; and of scenes which, on 
recollection, we are inclined to think, 
that a brighter sun illuminated, a 
fresher verdure crowned, and purer 
skies and happier climes conspired 
to beautify, than are now to be seen 
in the dreary paths of care and dis- 
appointment, into which men, yield- 
ing to the passions peculiar to more 
advanced years, are tempted to wan- 
der. There are couplets in Ogilvie’s 
translation of Virgil which I could 
never read without emotions far 
more ardent than the merit of the 
numbers could justify. But it was 
that book which first taught me the 
‘ tale of Troy divine, and first made 
me acquainted with poetical senti- 
ments; and though I read it when 
almost an infant, it conveyed to my 
heart some pleasing impressions, 
that remain there unimpaired to this 
day.” 

This passage, worthy of the author 
of The Minstrel, should convey a les- 
son to many of our highly refined 
and fashionable dilettanti, who think 
themselves bound to shut their ears, 
and harden their hearts, against the 
strains of their native land ; who, to 
their own great misfortune, have di- 
vested themselves of the delightful 
associations so beautifully described 
by the poet and musician whose 
words we have quoted ; and who, in 
their rage for every thing foreign, 
listen with counterfeited rapture not 
to the national melodies of Italy only, 


but of France, Spain, Portugal, Rus- 
sia, any, in short, but those of our 
own islands; though these, putting 
association out of the question, are 
not greatly surpassed even by those 
of italy, and are superior to those of 
any other country. That such is the 
case may be concluded from the fact, 
that every foreigner of taste, after 
putting the Italian airs first, and those 
of his own country next, gives the 
third place to the melodies of Scot- 
land and Ireland. In regard to the 
music of England, though that coun- 
try has not a body of traditional na- 
tional music of the same magnitude 
and antiquity as those of the sister 
kingdoms, yet it does possess a very 
great quantity of music which may 
be called national; as it consists of 
melodies, which, though by known 
composers, having become popular 
from their great beauty, are now as 
generally diffused, and as closely in- 
terwoven with our earliest associa- 
tions, as any national music can be. 
And yet this music is still more de- 
spised by the fashionable dilettanti, 
than even the Scotch and Irish, which 
meets with some small favour from 
tliem, because it is in some degree 
foreign, and is, to them, comparative- 
ly free from the vulgar quality of be- 
ing capable of exciting, by associa- 
tion, some of the finest and most ex- 
quisite feelings of which human na- 
ture is capable. 

Brown’s “Letter on the Poetry and 
Music of the Italian Opera,” is an 
admirable little work. It was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1789. The 
author was a painter of great genius, 
and was rising rapidly to eminence, 
when he was cut off at an early age. 
These letters exhibit a highly culti- 
vated taste, and great knowledge of 
music; they are held in much esti- 
mation by those who are conversant 
with musical literature, but are long 
since out of print, and not easily to 
be met with. They describe the Ita- 
lian opera, of course, as it existed 
forty years ago; but so immutable 
are the true principles of musical 
taste, that, notwithstanding all the 
changes in the fashion of music that 
have taken place, the reader will find 
that the author’s remarks on the com- 
position, or performance, of the ope- 
ras of Pergolese or Jomelli, are per- 
fectly applicable to those of Mozart 
or Rossini. 
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We have already mentioned the 
“Lives of Haydn and Mozart,” as 
belonging to English literature. It 
is agreeable and entertaining, and has 
been very popular in England. We 
shall make no quotation from so well 
known a work; but we cannot re- 
frain from making an observation or 
two on the “ Notes by the author of 
the Sacred Melodies,’—that is, Mr 
Gardiner, a musical writer of consi- 
derable pretensions. This gentleman 
favours the public with his senti- 
ments on a number of musical mat- 
ters ; but his remarks are sometimes 
too profound to be intelligible, and 
his principles of criticism are not re- 
markable for soundness. 

In a long note, in which he pro- 
fesses to determine, with minute pre- 
cision, the character of each key, he 
says, that music, in the 15th century, 
was generally written on the key of F, 
and its relative D minor:“ Andassome 
of the grandest sounds of the natural 
world—the rushing of the storm—the 
murmurs of the brook, and the roar 
of the sea, are to be referred to this 
harmony, it may be denominated the 
hey of nature.” So that the storm 
rushes, the brook murmurs, and the 
sea roars, in the key of F, or D minor! 
We should like to know by what 
means Mr Gardiner discovered the 
key-note of all these different per- 
formances. He says that the key of 
B flat is the least interesting of any, 
which is an injurious attack on the 
good name of this key. Look through 
any number of musical pieces, and 
it will appear that composers in ge- 
neral have a better opinion of its cha- 
racter. 

Mr Gardiner praises Haydn for his 
use of the wind instruments; and, as 
an instance, he cites the passage in 
the Creation, ; 


“ O, Lord, from thee they beg their meat, 
Thou openest thy hand, 
And sated all they are ;” 


and his remark is, “the symphony 
opens with a flute,’ &c.—* so full 
and delicious as to produce the sated 
effect which the words demand.” 
The greatest composers have been 
childish in their attempts at musical 
imitation; but that Haydn had so 
silly a quibble in his head as is here 
ascribed to him, we cannot believe. 
It is plain enough that the word sated 
here, has no reference to the feeling 
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of satiety ; itis employed by the Ger. 
man writer of the English words of 
the Creation, to mean that the crea- 
tures had their wants supplied or sa- 
tisfied. The reason of Mr Gardiner’s 
supposition is, that a certain combi- 
nation of wind instruments is full and 
delicious. Is that so uncommon an 
occurrence ? i 4 

On a similar false principle, Mr 
Gardiner discovers a reason for ad- 
miring a passage (certainly a fine 
one )in Beethoven’s Mount of Olives; 
the movement which describes the 
march of the Roman soldiers when 
they go out in search of our Saviour. 
He says, “the mutations of the har- 
mony are constantly turning the 
course of the melody into every di- 
rection. No place or corner seems 
unexplored.” Here is another quib- 
ble ascribed to a great composer, 
which, we verily believe, he never 
dreamed of. Beethoven, it seems, 
imitates the soldiers going about. in 
search of their object, by turning the 
course of the melody into every di- 
rection, so as to produce the effect of 
no place or corner being unexplored ; 
as if it were not very commonly the 
case, in movements of any length, 
that there is a great deal of modula- 
tion, which is all that can be meant 
by saying, that the mutations of the 
harmony turn the melody in different 
directions. If it be said that the ef- 
fect is produced by turning the same 
fragment of melody in different di- 
rections, the answer is, that it is the 
uniform practice of the greatest mas- 
ters, where the modulation is most 
various and rapid, to stick closely to 
one motivo, or melodic phrase, so as 
to preserve unity of design in the 
composition. 

Several other remarks might be 
made on Mr Gardiner’s mode of dis- 
covering musical beauties. But we 
can now only refer our readers to 
his analogy between different colours, 
and different musical instruments, 
and his illustrative account of the 
passage in the Creation descriptive 
of the rising sun. Here we have 
“the oboes beginning to shed their 
yellow lustre, while the flute silvers 
the mounting rays of the violin !” 
with a good deal more to the same 
purpose, and all equally /uminous. 

It is highly injudicious to applaud 
the puerile attempts at musical imi- 
tation, which are sometimes really 
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to be found in the works of great 
masters, and still worse to find them 
where they do not exist. Such imi- 
tations were in very common use in 
the older and more gothic periods of 
art; but the same progress of taste 
which has banished puns, quibbles, 
and conceits, from poetry, has near- 
ly banished similar devices from 
music. Handel occasionally offends 
in this way—as when he expresses 
men falling on their faces by the in- 
struments suddenly falling from a 
high note to a very low one—when, 
in a song, the words “ depth of pain 
and height of passion” are express- 
ed, as often as they occur, by a low 
note to the word depth, and a high 
one to height—when, in Israel in 
Egypt, he represents the leaping of 
frogs by a sort of leaping motion of 
the notes, &c. The principles which 
ought to regulate musical imitation 
and description are now seldom de- 
parted from. Music, being sound, 
cannot directly imitate any thing but 
sound. Thus, the song of birds, the 
murmur of a rivulet, the roar of a 
torrent, the howling of a storm, the 
sound of thunder, of bells, &c. may 
produce pleasing effects, particularly 
if the imitations are produced by the 
orchestra. If given to the voice, they 
have the disagreeable appearance of 
mimicry. The cries of the nobler 
and more formidable animals, such 
as the roaring of the lion, may be ad- 
mitted, though very sparingly, even 
into serious music; but, except in 
music expressly meant to be ludi- 
crous, imitations of the ordinary 
sounds of animals are in bad taste. 
In the Creation, Haydn, in the ac- 
companiment to the recitatives which 
describe the creation of animals, 
imitates the snorting as well as the 
prancing of the horse—a conceit 
which is sadly out of place in so 
majestic a composition. There is, 
besides, a kind of indirect imitation, 
by which musical sounds are made 
to convey ideas of objects of the 
other senses. This is done by sounds 
which produce sensations or feelings 
analogous to those produced by the 
object meant to be suggested. Of 
this nature is Haydn’s celebrated 
paseage, “ and God said, Let there be 
ight, and there was light!” in which 
the instant blaze of new-born light 
is represented by a sudden burst of 
sound;—a passage which certainly 
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has a most > ge effect, but 
which, without the explanation given 
by the words, never would have been 
understood to have conveyed any re- 
presentation of light. In the same 
manner, Haydn’s representation of 
the rising of the sun is effected mere- 
ly by making one or two of the in- 
struments commence as softly as 
possible, and gradually increase in 
number and loudness till the moment 
of the appearance of the luminary 
is announced by a fortissimo from 
the whole orchestra. The compo- 
ser, in these instances, endeavours to 
produce impressions on the hearing 
similar to those which the appear- 
ance of light (sudden or gradual) 
produces on the sight, and thus to 
affect the mind in a similar way ; 
and on this principle all music of 
this kind is composed. Where at« 
tempts are thus made to describe 
the grand, or beautiful phenomena 
of nature, the effect will generally be 
good; because, even if the composer 
fail in being able to suggest the pre- 
cise object in view, the images with 
which his fancy is occupied will im- 
part a picturesque character, not- 
withstanding its vagueness, to the 
music. But it is dangerous to in- 
dulge in such imitations of ordinary 
objects. We cannot help thinking, 
that Haydn, in thus describing the 
leaping of the tyger, the gallop- 
ing of the horse, the creeping of 
the worm, and the tumbling of the 
whale, in such a work as the Crea- 
tion, gives a grotesque air to his 
music, which is inconsistent with the 
dignity of the subject. In the Sea- 
sons of the same great author, the 
imitative or descriptive passages 
which occur have a much better ef- 
fect, as they are more in accordance 
with the nature of the subject. The 
celebrated Sinfonia Pastorale of 
Beethoven is an exquisite specimen 
of descriptive music. It requires a 
key to understand all the intentions 
of the author, though some of them 
cannot be mistaken; but, when the 
whole design of the piece is under- 
stood, how delightfully it fills the 
mind with rural images! But we 
must return from this digression, and 
bring our observations to a close. 

It remains to speak of the Musical 
Literature of the present day; and 
as the periodical press has engrossed 
the talents of a great part of our 
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ablest writers in every department 
of letters, it is not surprising, that, 
notwithstanding the great diffusion of 
musical knowledge in England, our 
musical literature at present should 
be almost wholly periodical. Some of 
our weekly journals, particularly the 
Spectator and Examiner, have ex- 
cellent musical criticisms; and we 
have a Journal (The Harmonicon) 
entirely devoted to music. 

The plan of the Harmonicon is ad- 
mirably calculated to render it ex- 
tensively useful and agreeable. It 
is published monthly, in a very ele- 
gant form ; each number consisting 
of two separate parts, one of which 
is devoted to musical literature, 
and the other contains a selection of 
musical pieces. The literary part 
contains papers on interesting sub- 
jects, either original, or extracted 
from works not easily accessible— 
reviews of musical publications— 
ample accounts of all the new opera- 
tic pieces brought out at the theatres, 
and of all remarkable musical per- 
formances—and (what forms a very 
interesting portion of each number) 
a foreign musical report, drawn 
partly from the foreign journals, and 
partly from private correspondence, 
and containing the musical news of 
every place of consequence in Eu- 
rope. Those parts of the work 
which are from the Editor’s pen are 
written with spirit and elegance ; 
the reviews are manly and impar- 
tial, and the faults and beauties of 
composers are pointed out with a 
clearness and discrimination highly 
instructive to the student, while the 
young artist of genius is sure to meet 
with approbation and encourage- 
ment. Abuses and errors in the ma- 
nagement of musical affairs are de- 
tected with acuteness, and exposed 
with firmness, and without respect 
of persons. And the consequence of 
all this is, that the Harmonicon has 
acquired much popularity and influ- 
ence, and is contributing greatly to 
the improvement of taste, and the dif- 
fusion of musical knowledge. 

It is not, we think, in the highest 
classes of society that this improve- 
ment is most conspicuous. Among 
them, the reign of fashion and frivo- 
lity continues too absolute to admit 
of substantial improvement in any- 
thj ng—even in those arts of refine- 
ym ent and elegance which seem pe- 
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culiarly calculated for their gratifi- 
cation. An institution for the culti- 
vation of music, indeed, has lately 
been established under great and 
splendid ——— but the conse- 
quence of this splendid patronage is, 
that the showy and superficial seems 
to be substituted, in the system of 
tuition, for the substantial and use- 
ful. In place of spending years in 
severe study, and of being formed 
upon the greatest models of excel- 
lence, the young pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music are taught to get 
up flashy public representations of 
Rossini’s operas! An institution so 
conducted will not do much for the 
advancement of English music. 
“ Yes!” says the Editor of the Har- 
monicon, in the number before us, 
“ English music would prosper ex- 
ceedingly in an Academy where, all 
the vocal masters employed, and a 
considerable number of the teachers 
of various instruments, are foreign- 
ers; and where English music is as 
much despised, and as seldom heard, 
as inthe mansions of the fashionable 
protectors of this institution !” 

In consequence of the want‘of a 
good school of music in England, the 
acquirements of its professors are 
not, generally speaking, on a level 
with the present advanced state of 
musical taste and knowledge through- 
out the kingdom; and hence the de- 
mand for foreign compositions is 
universal. It is quite a mistake to 
talk of this as a rage, or fashion. The 
truth is, that the public are now ac- 
customed to hear good music, and 
know what it is. There may be fa- 
shion in running to hear an Italian 
prima donna at the Opera-House; 
that is, many people may do this for 
fashion’s sake, though even the vota- 
ries of fashion cannot listen to a 
Pasta or a Malibran without acqui- 
ring some taste for what is great and 
beautiful in music. But it is not fa- 
shion that has rendered it necessary 
to resort, almost exclusively, to Ger- 
many or Italy for the music which is 
employed to gratify the miscella- 
neous crowds who frequent the Eng- 
lish theatres. Even they, since they 
have been accustomed to the music 
of Mozart, Rossini, and Weber, will 
no longer listen to the paltry pro- 
ductions, dignified with the name of 
operas, by our present race of com- 
posers. We need hardly say, that 
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we do not speak of Bishop at pre- 
sent. Bishop is a man of talent, and 
agood musician; but even he can- 
not stand beside the masters of Italy 
and Germany ;—as was shewn by his 
ill-advised attempt to contend with 
Weber by bringing out his Aladdin 
as a rival to the Oderon of that great 
man—an attempt which was judged > 
without a dissenting voice, to be a 
signal failure. In all other kinds of 
music the case is the same. The 
press groans with paltry ballads, and 
with equally paltry compositions for 
the piano-forte, consisting of airs with 
variations, and medleys, (or pot- 
pourris as they are called), made up 
by stringing together pieces from 
foreign operas ; and these have a sale 
among boarding-school misses and 
others, to whose slender capacities 
they are especially adapted. But no 
English composer of the present day 
(and we say this without any hazard 
of contradiction) has written a sin- 
le instrumental composition which 
a been found worthy of a place 
beside the works of the great foreign 
composers. We do not mean to say 
that Bishop is the only good musician 
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among the English composers. Seve- 
ralnames may be mentioned as proofs 
of the contrary. But they do not af- 
fect the justice of the foregoing ge- 
neral remarks. 

The advancement of learning and 
skill among practical musicians, 
therefore, not keeping pace with the 
genera improvement in taste and 

nowledge, one of two consequen- 
ces must follow. Either the public 
will resort to foreign markets for an 
article which cannot be well manu- 
factured at home, or our English 
artists must strive successfully to 
improve the quality of their goods. 
We believe that the former of these 
consequences, after having taken 
place to a very great extent, will 
eventually lead to the latter. As soon 
as our young artists are thoroughly 
aware that profound study and un- 
wearied application are necessary to 
their success, they will labour and 
study of course; and then England 
may acquire a pre-eminence in mu- 
sic equal to that which, by the same 
means, she has already acquired in 
the sister art of painting, 
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Tuat aFrenchwoman inher eighty- 
third year should consider the value 
set upon the opinions of old women 
as the surest, if not the only test of 
the moral, religious, and intellectual 
state of a country, is not, perhaps, 
altogether unaccountable. We must, 
nevertheless, acknowledge, that the 
first enunciation of such a theory, 
when we met with it the other day, 
in Les Sourers DE LA MARECHALE 
pE LuxEemBowrs, (a work written by 
Madame de Genlis, expressly for its 
elucidation,) so startled us, that we 
verily believe the mental shower- 
bath sort of shock with which it act- 
ed upon our inward man, is the im- 
mediate and efficient cause of our 
sitting down at this present moment, 
to communicate to the world at large, 
and our readers in particular, our 
thoughts concerning the ci-devant 
fair, but now venerable, authoress, 
and some of her voluminous writings. 
Let us not, however, be suspected of 
a petulant and boyish contempt for 
old women. Boys we are not; and 
although, as the uncivilized natives 
of a foggy and balf-barbarous island, 


whose sons (the bétes Anglaises of 
our more polished neighbours) are 
shrewdly suspected of caring more 
about public, or, what.is tantamount, 
party interests, than les petits soins, 
even towards youthful beauties, who 
are, moreover, accustomed in our 
vernacular language to apply the 
words, “old woman,” familiarly, and 
not in a sense especially laudatory, 
to individuals of both sexes, we can- 
not be expected to participate in the 
octogenarian authoress’s views of the 
subject, or fully to comprehend the 
beauty of the text; still our chival- 
rous love, and our Gothic blood, have 
taught us not to limit the Spartan 
reverence for gray hairs, derived 
from our classical studies, solely to 
such gray hairs as grow upon the 
face, to the exclusion of those that 
surmount and surround the brow. 
We are, therefore, we flatter our- 
selves, prepared to treat all old la- 
dies with the degree of respect to 
which they may be individually enti- 
tled; and towards Madame de Gen- 
lis herself, we feel most peculiarly 
kindly disposed, regarding her as the 
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mother, or rather grandmother, of 
the whole living family of female 
Writers, and retaining a lively and 
grateful recollection of the amuse- 
mentshe frequently afforded us in our 
childhood and ear penne There is, 
however, a pitch of surpassing ab- 
surdity beyond what the most indul- 
gent partiality can tolerate—a climax 
of pedagoguish vanity which the 
pride of grown men and women can- 
not stand, even from a French gran- 
nam ; and accordingly, after bearing 
a good deal of annoyance of both 
kinds from Madame de Genlis, we 
are at last, despite all tender recol- 
lections, provoked to give vent to 
our long accumulating bile, by the 
Soupers DE LA MARECHALE DE Lux- 
EMBOURG—a last year’s book, though, 
as we have said,it fell into our hands 
only a day or two ago. Time was 
when three little pink-coated vo- 
lumes, from such a pen, would not 
have solicited our notice in vain for 
as many days as these have months. 
Madame la Comtesse de Genlis 
began her literary career by writing 
for children, then, we believe, an al- 
most new idea, at least in the style 
she introduced or adopted, combi- 
ning instruction with entertainment. 
She has since been rivalled, and per- 
haps excelled, in this modest, but 
useful, department of literature ; but 
assuredly, her Tueatre p’Epuca- 
T10N, her ANNALES DE LA VERTU, Kc. 
&c. possessed very considerable me- 
rit; we ourselves well remember 
reading them with lively interest, 
and, we think, with profit. We beg 
leave, though, by the bye, to protest, 
in our character of stanch anti-innova- 
tors, against that desperately rational 
system of education which, now-a- 
ays, proscribes Jack the Giant- 
Killer, Little Red Riding-Hood, 
and Co. from the juvenile library. 
Why should not the young imagina- 
tion be sometimes idly delighted ? 
We should as soon think of denying 
the Waverley Novels to readers of 
mature age and taste. But to return 
to Madame de Genlis. Her books for 
children were followed, or accompa- 
nied, by others for the benefit and di- 
rection of the papas and mammas of 
those children, and here begins our 
oe with this most didactic lady. 
ndoubtedly there is much in ADELE 
ET TuEopoRE that is good and judi- 
cious; but it is throughout defiled 
and vitiated by an artificial system 
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of views, feelings, and morals, as well 
as of measures. The plots got up for 
the purpose of affording infant de. 
linquents the advantage of indivi. 
dual experience, are such as every 
boy or girl of ordinary capacity must 
immediately detect; and we should 
boldly assert, that we had never 
known the principles of this work 
acted upon, even partially, without 
mischievous results, were we not 
checked by the authoress’s own appa 
rent success in educating the present 
Duke of Orleans. We say apparent 
success, because we have no means 
of ascertaining how far the princely 
pupil may be indebted for his moral 
excellence to the laborious schemes 
of his instructress, or how far Na 
ture, like a kind mother, may have 
enabled him to acquire it, in spite of 
the governess’s course of pious frends 
and sentimental ethics. 

Madame de Genlis next, we think, 
took to novel writing, and again, in 
this line, we freely ecinentelee our- 
selves considerably indebted to her. 
Some of her earlier Romans, espe- 
cially Le Srece pe ta Rocuettez, 
and Les Meres Rivates, highly in- 
terested and entertained us at the 
time of their publication; a time, 
however, when it is not unlikely that 
we might be somewhat less fastidi- 
ously critical than the subsequent 
lapse of years may have rendered 
us. But even in her Romans, the 
same factitious system of morality 
prevailed; and we are satisfied that 
we very much helped them to please 
us, by resolutely dlregundingthe les- 
sons they were designed to enforce. 
Gradually the desire of instruct- 
ing, so natural to a practical govern- 
ess, encreased in strength, and the 
novels grew proportionably more di- 
dactic, more historical, more anti- 
Erotic, more anti-Encyclopedique, 
and duller; till, by little and little, they 
lost even the pseudo-Roman form, 
and were metamorphosed into Sou- 
venirs, autobiography, and, finally, 
into such anomalous preductions as, 
Le DictionNaAIrRE DES Etiquettes, 
Les Diners pu Baron p’Horsacn, 
Les Soupers DE LA MARECHALE DE 
LuxemBoureG, and many others we 
apprehend, though we cannot tax our 
memory, nor, if we could, would we 
burden our pages, with their multi- 
farious and multitudinous titles. 

Upon the memoirs of the Authoress’s 
own life, we seized with avidity the 
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instant they appeared. Madame de 
Genlis had passed years in the inti- 
mate, scandal said too intimate, soci- 
ety of the late Duke of Orleans, alias 
M, Bgalité, and must, consequently, 
whatever were her position in the 
Palais Royal prior to her underta- 
king the education of the young 
princes and princesses, have associa- 
ted familiarly, at one period, with 
many distinguished persons of the 
Ancien Régime, and at another with 
divers of the marked characters, best 
and worst, of the earliest era of the 
Revolution. We, therefore, looked 
for political and historical informa- 
tion, of the kind so often found in 
the private memoirs of those who 
have lived habitually with the prin- 
cipal actors in the busy drama of pub- 
lie life. But we reckoned without 
our host, inasmuch as we were then 
ignorant of the fact of Madame de 
Genlis having learned from Pope, that 
olitics make women old and ugly. 
ad we, however, been aware of 
these anti-cosmetie effects of female 
sympathy with the keenest and most 
engrossing anxieties of sons, hus- 
bands, brothers, and fathers, respect- 
ing the highest interests of their fel- 
low-countrymen, we should still have 
confidently anticipated amusing and 
curious gossip touching some of these 
various personages, certainly touch- 
ing the Lady’s royal and notorious 
lover or friend. What was our dis- 
appointment when we found that 
adame de Genlis herself—whether 
in her leading strings, (we beg her 
pardon, in her Cupid’s attire, of which 
she had a holiday and a working-day 
suit, ) or in the splendour of her youth, 
beauty, harp-playing, and literary 
fame,—whether amidst the perplex- 
ities of her romantic adventures, (the 
most romantic of which was a prac- 
tical hoax of poor Sheridan’s,) or in 
the distress occasioned her by the 
violent sentimental passions she was 
always exciting, notwithstanding her 
declared antipathy to love, and latter- 
ly, notwithstanding heradvanced age, 
—still Madame de Genlis herself was 
the only creature concerning whom 
anyinformation was to be expected 
in this most truly, if not most true, 
autobiographical work. 

Our disappointment in the Me- 
MOIREs put us out of heart or out of 
humour; and we have since then 
pretty nearly given over reading the 
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volumes that bear the once valued 
name of Madame de Genlis upon 
their title pages. But in an idle hour 
last week, accidentally picking up a 
volume of the alseady-dnentioned 
Suppers, we opened it, partly out of 
a lingering kindness for the author- 
ess, and partly out of curiosity to see 
what so unpromising a title could 
possibly mean. What we then read 
induced us to persevere, not certain- 
ly by the entertainment it afforded 
us, for never was unpromising title 
better assorted to the matter announ- 
ced; and even the ill-natured plea- 
sure we might have derived from the 
book, that of seeing the Advocate of 
absurdity refute herself, almost loses 
its power of agreeably tickling our 
self-love with a supercilious consci- 
ousness of our own immeasurable 
superiority, when, as in the present 
case, such advocate is really, or pro- 
fessedly, actuated by the highest and 
noblest aim of human genius, the de- 
sire of upholding the cause of reli- 
gion and virtue. <A cause, be it ob- 
served, far oftener injured by its in- 
judicious champions than by its ad- 
versaries. But, despite the uninvi- 
ting title, and the unamusing na- 
ture of the book, we persevered, 
deeming the matter therein, however 
slight, such as it was proper to ani- 
madvert upon. Besides the cup be- 
ing grievously full, such a mere drop 
as the Sou®ers DE LA MARECHALE DE 
LuxemMBourG caused it to overflow, 
and we forthwith determined to 
write both what we have now writ- 
ten, and what we are further about to 
write. 

In these volumes, Madame de Gen- 
lis presents us with a picture of that 
French society, so puffed as Ja bonne 
societé par excellence ; that French 
society in which, as she assures us, 
so profound was the veneration dis- 
played towards women, that their 
verdict, upon almost all subjects, 
was without appeal; that French 
society, in fine, of which she so pa- 
thetically laments the downfall in 
her Memorres, when reprobating the 
conduct of the Prenchnen of the 
— day, who actually turn their 

yacks upon the lady of the house 
where they are visiting, in order to 
wrangle about politics. It is the tran- 
scendental perfection of this society 
of which Madame de Genlis chiefly 
seems to regret the loss in the over- 
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throw of the Ancien Régime ; judg- 
ing the charter, the destruction of the 
Bastille, the abolition of Lettres de 
Cachet, and the improved condition 
of the peasantry, to be dearly pur- 
chased by—not the inconceivable 
horrors of the Reign of Terror, and 
the interminable wars of the empire, 
but—the concomitant revolutionary 
innovations upon the structure and 
forms of /a bonne Societé. For our 
own parts we are willing enough to 
admit, that existing French society is 
a good deal duller, and that existing 
Frenchmen are a good deal more un- 

lant, than English society and Eng- 
ishmen have ever been within our 
recollection, though less so in all 
likelihood than these were some 50 
or 100 years ago. But this is the 
utmost length we can go with the 
panegyrist of /a bonne Societé. The 
very picture she exhibits to captivate 
our admiration, would alone suffice 
to prevent our joining in the painter’s 
regrets for this empire of politeness, 
gaiety, religion, morality, and dow- 
agers. Nay, we think, that even 
did we ourselves labour under the 
misfortune of ny ge women, these 
volumes, written by our ambitious 
sister to prove our legitimate supre- 
macy, instead of inflating our anile 
vanity, would, by its representation 
of the result of such supremacy, have 
inspired us with an ultra humility 
that must have induced the imme- 
diate abdication of even that sceptre 
universally recognised as lawfully 
and naturally appertaining to the sis- 
terhood, 7. e. the nursery sceptre. 
And such, we are fully persuaded, 
will be the sentiments of every an- 
cient dame in the British empire, who 
shall read the account we shal] now 
give of the vaunted bonne Societé, 
under Madame de Genlis’s admired 
and lamented graocracy. 

The Maréchale de Luxembourg is 
held up to us as a perfect sample of 
the despotic elderly ladies of those 
their happy days; and assuredly no 
old woman under the sun ever did, 
can, or will desire, a sovereignty more 
absolute than she is represented as 
enjoying. Her hotel is frequented, 
her society is courted, by bishops, 
judges, and literati, as well as by 
great ladies of good and of bad re- 
pute ; by Princes of the Blood, and 
fine gentlemen. All these visitors 
treat their aged hostess not merely 
with the courteous deference requi- 
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red by good-breeding towards a hos- 

itable entertainer of her age and sex, 

ut with the submissive respect of 
school-boys and school-girls, towards 
an awe-inspiring pedagogue, or the 
subserviency of courtly dependents, 
They receive her word as law in mat- 
ters of taste, morals, and literature; 
and young persons of both sexes are 
presented to her upon their first en- 
trance into the world, or, what we 
call, coming out! that the station they 
are to occupy in it may be determi- 
ned by her judgment respecting their 
look, dress, manner, and conduct. 
Yet this same Maréchale, as her ad- 
miring friend and eulogist allows in 
the introduction to the very work of 
which we are speaking, was not only 
destitute of instruction, Anglicé, book- 
learning, but had in her youth been 
one of, we believe, the most profli- 
gate of that most avowedly profligate 
of Courts, the Court of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans. And her having 
donné dans la devotion, or taken to 
piety, according to the then establish- 
ed French fashion for such ladies as 
did not, profess philosophy, and had 
arrived at that melancholy period of 
female life, at which even the vainest 
usually despair of again inspiring Ja 
belle passion, was held, it seems, not 
only sufficient to reinstate her in her 
original place in society, but to invest 
her with this judicial authority over 
the morals and manners, the charac- 
ter and social rank of her acquaint- 
ance, which if to be exercised at all 
by old women, ouglit at least to be 
the guerdon of a cultivated mind, 
and a well-spent life. But as if this 
were not enough, amongst the hete- 
rogeneously mingled chatterers of 
both sexes, about religion and moral- 
ity in these delectable coteries, we 
find Madame la Comtesse d’ Egmont, 
the congenially worthy daughter of 
her notorious father, the arch-profli- 
gate Duc de Richelieu. 

It is assuredly needless to declare, 
that we hold the dogmatically blas- 
phemous, and seditious effusions of 
the French Encyclopédiste school of 
philosophy, in as thorough detesta- 
tion as its indefatigable antagonist, 
Madame de Genlis herself, can do, 
and in rather more contempt proba- 
bly ; but really such twaddling pole- 
mics in defence of religion, virtue, 
and loyalty, such revolting exhibi- 
tions of impudence, hypocrisy, or, at 
best, of unimaginable self-delusion, 
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amongst their soi disant partisans, 
excite a sensation of irritation, of 
loathing disgust, that renders it no 
small effort of moral fortitude to re- 
frain from some little sympathy with 
the Encyclopédique disdain for a 
cause so championed. We are not 
even enabled to facilitate this heroic 
effort, by hoping that the selection of 
such characters as Mesdames de 
Luxembourg and d’Egmont, for her 
patterns of right feeling upon these 

eat subjects, was owing either to 
the partial blindness of an authoress 
in her dotage, to her deceased friend’s 
vices, or to a pardonable, though in- 
judicious, desire to disguise those 
vices to the eyes of posterity, by pla- 
cing the individuals accused of them 
in a favourable light. Madame de 
Genlis informs us, that, during twelve 
years, she assiduously frequented the 
suppers she now commemoraies, and 
every night made notes of every thing 
worth remembering that she had seen 
or heard at the Hotel de Luxembourg ; 
which notes she has scrupulously ab- 
stained from employing in any ot her 
other books, having long meditated 


‘the use she now makes of them. We 


must, therefore, needs believe that 
the sentiments ascribed to the seve- 
ral speakers are, at least, such as they 
were in the habit of expressing. We 
must likewise, as a consequence of 
this statement, take the conversations 
of which the three little volumes 
mainly consist, as specimens, not of 
the writer’s skill in dialogue, but, of 
that celebrated French conversation- 
al talent, which we have so long and 
so often been called upon to adinire, 
with the mortifying assurance, that 
it would be the very frenzy of blind 
vanity, and ignorant self-conceit in us 
dull islanders, even to aim at emula- 
ting. 

f these supper dialogues,—and 
surely the conversation at a French 
petit souper must be the very quint- 
essence of French conversation,—we 
shall take a portion at random, trans- 
late it with our very best care and 
ability, somewhat amend the gram- 
mar, (ascience about which Madame 
de Genlis usually professes less so- 
licitude than about orthography,) 
and then leave it to our readers to 
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admire, or, should they ee with 
Pope and Horace, that “ Not to ad- 
mire” indicates a happier frame of 
mind, we leave them to enjoy this 
greater happiness. 


SECOND SupPeER. 


The Maréchale, Duchesse de Lau- 
zun (her grand-daughter), Comtesse 
Amelie de Boufflers, Chevalier de 
Chastellux, Marquis de Clermont 
ad’ Amboise. 


Marquis. There was a great wed- 
ding supper last night at M. de * *’s, 
and I was there. 

Maréchale. Of course you had 
Biribi ? * 

Mar. Can that be even a question 
at a wedding ? There were at least 
fifty of us; and the Spanish ambas- 
sadress, who never misses a Biribi, 
or afaro table, came at half past nine 
in all her diplomatic solemnity. The 
Baron de Buzenval, who alighted 
from his carriage just as she came in, 
heard her answer her servants’ en- 
quiries for orders—* At noon to- 
morrow.” 

Maréchale. That order is the true 
sublime of a lady gamester.—It will 
have a run. + 

Chevalier. Has Madame la Maré- 
chale heard of M. ***’s misadven- 
ture at Madame d’ Eg***’s ?f 

Maréchale. No. 

Chev. He set about telling a story 
that was really ultra-scandalous, and 
Madame d’Egmont, with that posi- 
tive manner we all know so well, in- 
terrupted and silenced him. 

Maréchale. She did very right; it 
was a personal affront. 

Chev. M. * * * would have ex- 
cused himself, by alleging that the 
circumstance was matter of public 
notoriety. 

Duchesse. It had been before a 
court of justice, then? 

Maréchale. A very proper ques- 
tion ; for without that, the expression 
“ public” notoriety is but a poor pass- 
port for calumny. 

Chev. The courts never had, and 
certainly never will have, any thing 
to do with so ridiculous an affair. 

Maréchale. 1 am quite glad to know 





* A game then fashionable. 


+ It had a great run, 


t Probably the Madame d’Egmont of whom we have spoken. — 
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this. (She rings, and a Valet de 
Chambre appears.) Bid the porter 
scratch M. * * * off my visiting-list, 
and take care never to let him in. 

Chev. M. * * * the more deserves 
this severity, for having maintained 
his assertions with a degree of vio- 
lence; falling foul of the honoured 
reputation of three persons. 

Maréchale. If that was revenge, it 
was infamous, because in such cases 
mere exaggeration is so, and those 
who speak in passion always will ex- 
aggerate. If it was sport, such jests 
richly deserve that the jester should 
be for ever condemned to low com- 
pany. 

Mar. Last year Madame la Ma- 

réchale executed justice upon an 
ingrate. Now she exerts her social 
authority against a scandal monger. 
It is impossible not to applaud the 
equity of her decrees. 
“~Maréchale. Unworthy conduct, 
that the laws cannot reach, ought to 
be punished by the sound portion of 
society. 

Mar. Sedulously may we pre- 
serve this delicacy and this equity ! 

Comt. It is in such good taste! 

Chev. This is what gives French 
society its brilliant reputation. This 
is what renders us the most amiable 
nation in Europe. Should we ever 
lose these qualities, we should, in 
some respects, be inferior to the Eng- 
lish, the Germans, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, &c. 

Mar. Nothing short of a revolu- 
tion could rob us of them. 

Maréchale. And luckily a revolu- 
tion in France is a chimera. 

Mar. In the arts only, thank Hea- 
ven, is one possible. 


We are tired of translating, and is 
not this sufficient ? What blue soirée, 
what haut ton dinner, what. village 
tea-table, can rival such polite con- 
versation ? We trust our youthful 
readers will be able to find support 
in philosophy or religion sufficient 
to prevent their quite breaking their 
hearts at being deprived, by the un- 
fortunate lateness of their respec- 
tive births, of all possibility of ever 
delighting and improving their minds 
by participating, in the character of 
humble listeners, in such “ Feasts of 
Reason,” such “ flow of soul,” and of 
fancy. We should add, for the far- 
ther consolation of the weaker fe- 
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male portion of those youthful read- 
ers, that Madame de Genlis posi- 
tively asserts, that the mere admis. 
sion of spinsters into society must 
inevitably deteriorate from its con. 
summate and brilliant perfection in 
all and every point ; so that were the 
Maréchale’s supper even now in a 
course of being eaten, they would 
still be as much debarred from the 
enjoyment of the refined conversa- 
tion, of which we have treated them 
to a specimen, as they actually are, 
by the fact of not having been born 
until the suppers were eaten, and 
almost all the eaters dead. But even 
the brilliant interlocutors in this 
beau-ideal of dialogue did not, it 
should seem, judge themselves equal 
to supporting such intellectual exer- 
tions, to displaying such coruscations 
of talent, night after night. Conver- 
sation was consequently now and 
then relieved and enlivened by read- 
ings; of which readings, likewise, 
these volumes afford us some speci- 
mens; viz. a bishop’s sermon, a cri- 
tique upon Voltaire, especially upon 
his Henr1De, (which critique, though 
now extant,independentlyof Madame 
de Genlis, in the form of a printed 
and published book, is here intro- 
duced as read in MS. by its author,) 
and two short tales, the first founded 
upon three unconnected, improbable 
facts, the improbability of each be- 
ing skilfully increased, and the se- 
cond, as far as we could make out, 
containing no story at all. 

But enough of the Maréchale de 
Luxembourg’s suppers ; and enough 
too, though we really grieve to say 
it, of Madame la Comtesse de Genlis. 
We would fain part from our whilom 
favourite in perfect amity, having 
felt much of our juvenile predilec- 
tion in her favour revive whilst wri- 
ting these remarks, and thinking of 
such of her works as we were wont 
to like ; and we accordingly take our 
leave of the good old lady with a 
cordial wish, that she may yet live as 
long as she finds life enjoyable and 
desirable ; but we must couple this 
with a second, qualifying, wish, that 
her enjoyments may be unconnected 
with literary labour. May she taste 
the proper ofium cum dignitate of 
advanced age, and at 82 give up the 
notion of playing School-Mistress 
General to mankind, 
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THE TAXES. 


Every man has a natural antipa- 
thy to taxes, therefore declamations 
against them, however devoid they 
may be of reason and proof, are al- 
ways palatable to him; and the pro- 
duction of such declamations is per- 
fectly easy to every capacity. It, of 
course, happens that diatribes against 
taxes always rank amidst the grand 
means with which demagogues, par- 
ties, and factions, operate on public 
ignorance and credulity. 

The community is in grievous dis- 
tress, and it is assured on all sides, 
that the great cause is taxation. The 
public disturber to give success to 
his schemes—the political economist 
to conceal the falsification of his 
principles—the Whigs and ministerial 
Tories to divert public attention from 
the total failure of their experiments, 
the terrible evils they have produced, 
and their errors, profligacy, and in- 
capacity, all harmoniously join in the 
ecry—You are ruined by the taxes! 

It is somewhat marvellous that 
this should be the case with a gene- 
ration which dilates so incessantly of 
its omniscience and wisdom. It 
might, at any rate, have been expect- 
ed, that the real effects of taxation, 
forming, as they do, a question of 
such universal and gigantic import- 
ance, would be familiarly known to 
all—that “scientific education” would 
enable the humblest mechanic to dis- 
cover, at a glance, how far taxes were 
the cause of public evils. When we 
see that this clamour against taxes is 
not only raised by the boasting ora- 
cles of the age, but joined in by the 
country at large, we are constrained 
to think the fashionable “ school- 
master” is a sorry dunce, whose tu- 
ition only propagates ignorance. 
When men at public meetings de- 
clare they are overwhelmed with 
loss and misery, and then only de- 
claim against taxes, and call for no 
other relief than the miserable repeal 
of the duties on malt and beer; the 
humiliating fact compels us tosuspect 
that the march of intellect, which 
is so much spoken of, is merely a 
retrograde one to barbarism. We 
fervently wish that there was less 
boasting and more knowledge—that 
the march of intellect had less puff- 
ing, and a better direction. 


We should not trouble ourselves 
with the clamour, were it not calcu- 
lated to have very pernicious conse- 
quences. It is easy to foresee that 
Parliament will charge the calami- 
tous condition of the country on the 
taxes, make, at the best, some unim- 
portant reduction of them, and treat 
the mention of other causes and re- 
medies with contempt. Thus it will 
be made the instrument for stifling 
enquiry, suppressing the truth, and 
withholding all efficient relief. It 
therefore becomes a matter of the 
first importance to enquire how far 
public misery can be truly ascribed 
to the taxes. 

The war, which was the parent of 
so large a portion of them, is loudly 
condemned ; and the landed interest 
shares the condemnation for having 
supported it. Whether the war was 
necessary, or unjust, is a matter of 
no moment; because the right of 
those for whom this portion of the 
taxes is collected, is as sacred in the 
one case as in the other. If the State 
expend the money which it borrows 
in a guilty manner, this can form no 
ground for defrauding its creditors. 
As to the landed interest, it will ob- 
tain no relief for its own sake; if it 
obtain any, it will be on the score of 
general good alone; therefore its 
conduct touching the war is out of 
the question. 

But, however unnecessary it may 
be, we will, in the first place, hastily 
glance at the character and conse- 
quences of the war. In the words 
of Mr Pitt, it was “ A contest under- 
taken in compliance with the faith of 
treaties, and for the defence of our 
allies; undertaken to repel the da- 
ring, unprincipled, and unprovoked 
aggression of the enemy; under- 
taken for the maintenance of our 
own independence, and the support 
of our own rights; undertaken for 
the preservation of our constitution 
and laws, and in obedience to those 
principles of policy by which the 

conduct of England has so long and 
so gloriously been directed ; under- 
taken fromaunion of all these causes, 
and a combination of all these mo- 
tives, to a degree for which the an- 
nals of the world present no paral- 
lel” So spoke Mr Pitt, December 
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30, 1796, and his sentiments were 
those of the country. During its 

rogress, no great change took place 
in the nature of the war; it was to 
the last a defensive one, waged to 
protect and secure every thing dear 
to the empire. 

If there be any man, who, after 
reading the history of the revolu- 
tionary government of France, be- 
lieves that this country could have 
avoided war, and in remaining at 
peace could have preserved its in- 
dependence, constitution, and free- 
dom, its colonies, and even Ireland ; 
we shall not labour to convince him 
to the contrary, because his belief 
can’ only arise from insanity, or a 
depraved resolution to reject the 
clearest proofs. It is matter of de- 
monstration, that this country could 
not have avoided war, without losing 
what we have named; therefore the 
question is, Would the loss of these 
have been a smaller evil, than the 
debt is, which the war created ? We 
need not answer it. 

But did the war provide nothing 
towards paying the debt and taxes, 
of which it was the parent? It gave 
to this country various valuable co- 
lonies, which constitute a regular 
source of wealth and naval power. 

e high prices, which nothing but 
it ‘tould have produced, raised an 
enormous mass of comparatively 
worthless land to the average points 
of fertility, and gave hundreds of 
millions of property to the land- 
owners and farmers. The general 
prosperity which flowed from it 
caused a vast accumulation of capi- 
tal throughout the community. And 
it created an immense field for the 
investment of capital, which could 
not otherwise have had existence. 
When all this is looked at, it may be 
safely assumed, that the war pro- 
duced as much capital as debt, and 
that it in a great measure provided 
the means for paying the taxes it 
imposed. The evils are not to be 
charged upon it, which, since its 
close, have flowed from destructive 
changes and experiments. It must 
be remembered, that a considerable 
part of the taxes it imposed are in 
reality paid by those who receive 
them. 

_ Farther defence of the war, and of 
the landed interest for supporting it, 
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is needless. And now, putting it 
and its fruits out of sight, we will 
proceed with our enquiry. 

If the taxes had only been imposed 
when the effects of the existing Free 
Trade and Currency Laws commen- 
ced, it might have been made matter 
of doubt whether they, or these laws, 
had produced the misery. But the 
fact is this. During the war the po- 
pulation was much smaller, and the 
taxes were far higher, than they are 
at present; the taxes, in proportion 
to the population, were almost double 
what they now are, and in addition, 
trade with various foreign nations 
was nearly destroyed; yet the coun- 
try enjoyed unexampled prosperity. 
This conclusively demonstrates that 
the misery cannot possibly have been 
produced by taxation. 

The country was prosperous when 
the taxes were so much higher, be- 
cause every man had a greater in- 
come than he now has. The land- 
owners, farmers, manufacturers, tra- 
ders, and labourers, had income which 
both enabled them to pay the higher 
taxes, and put them in possession of 
much more money for other pur- 
poses. They are distressed because 
this income has been to a great ex- 
tent taken from them; it has not 
been taken by the taxes, on the con- 
trary, the only alteration which has 
been made in these, has been calcu- 
lated to enlarge it; therefore they 
manifestly have had no share in crea- 
ting the distress. The latter has un- 
questionably been produced by the 
things, whatever they may be, which 
have taken away the income. 

Every member of the community 
has a certain amount of taxes to 
pay; it does not increase and dimi- 
nish with his income, but, on the con- 
trary, it either remains stationary, 
or a rise of his income reduces, and 
a decrease, raises it. Whatever may 
be the individual exceptions, this 
holds good on the average; the com- 
munity, to be honest, must pay a cer- 
tain sum as taxes. 

The community, to be honest, must 
pay a certain amount of taxes: this 
amount remains the same, whether 
its income—we mean by the word 
the aggregate of individual income— 
rises or falls; and it is only through 
a rise in such income that it can be 
effectually reduced. The whole of 
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the taxes, practically, form one grand 

oll tax; every man on the average 
must contribute to them the same 
sum, no matter how his income may 
vary. Taking them in round num- 
bers at fifty millions, the community 
must pay this sum, whether its in- 
come be five hundred, or a thousand 
millions; and, of course, as its in- 
come fluctuates, they are in their 
pressure raised or reduced. From 
one of a thousand millions they take 
only five per cent; from one of five 
hundred they take ten per cent, and 
from one of two hundred they take 
twenty five per cent. Thus, if each 
member of the community on the ave- 
rage have his income raised fifty per 
cent, it in effectis a proportional repeal 
of his taxes ; if in consequence he pay 
more of the latter by raising his stan- 
dard of living, the ultimate effect is 
still the same ; he produces surplus 
revenue, by which the taxes are 
actually reduced. It is from all this 
essential to keep general income at 
the highest practicable point, not only 
that the per centage of taxation on it 
may be kept at the lowest, but that 
the progressive extinction of taxes 
may be accomplished. 

This is, to a great extent, true, in 
regard to what the community pays 
to foreign nations for goods, and to 
capitalists as the interest of fixed ca- 
pital. The sum it so pays is but little 
varied by fluctuations in its income ; 
and, therefore, as the latter rises or 
falls, foreign goods are in effect made 
cheaper or dearer, and such interest 
is reduced or raised. When this in- 
come sinks to the lowest point, the 
price of these goods and this interest 
practically rise to the highest. 

A wiseandable ruler will, of course, 
constantly labour to keep general in- 
come, that is, profits and wages, as 
high as possible; and a foolish and 
incapable one will do exactly the 
reverse. A better test than this for 
ascertaining the character of a go 
vernment, could not be conceived. 

When we apply this test to those 
who have governed the British em- 
pire in late years—we do not mean 
this ministry, or that party, but the 
Tories, Whigs, and Liberals, who, 
however they may have differed in 
name, have agreed in principle— 
what is the result? It is this :—they 
have regularly laboured on system 
to reduce individual and general in- 
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come as far as possible; they have 
constantly acted on the doctrine, that 
cheapness produced by the destruc- 
tion of profits and wages, is highly 
beneficial. Inconsequence, they have, 
as far as practicable, taken every 
man’s income from him, and thereby, 
in reality, raised to him, as far as 
rr the taxes, the price of 
oreign goods, and the interest on 
fixed capital. According to the test 
it follows, that these rulers were 
never surpassed in folly and incapa- 
city. 

These men, when they commenced 
their new system, found the empire 
in great prosperity ; the taxes have 
been since in some degree reduced ; 
foreign trade has encountered no ma- 
terial impediments ; and the course 
of nature has produced no evils 
worthy of notice. Putting their con- 
duct out of sight, every thing, both 
at home and abroad, has conspired to 
add to trade and riches. et, in 
spite of all this, their system has fill- 
ed the empire with calamity and mi- 
sery. 

And these men still have the in- 
credible hardihood to proclaim, that 
none but themselves are capable of 
governing the empire, and that they 
are infallible; they coolly survey the 
horrible sufferings of the community, 
and then oracularly declare the prin- 
ciples which produced these, to be 
unerring ; they even still deny all 
knowledge and intellect to those who 
differ from them. But perhaps this 
ought not to be matter of wonder ; it 
may be very natural for so much folly 
and incapacity to be combined with 
so much assurance and egotism. 

It is, however, urged that, no mat- 
ter what the causes of the distress 
may be, a reduction of taxes would 
yield great relief. Let us examine 
the truth of this, putting practicabi- 
lity out of the question. 

We will take, in round numbers, 
the taxes at fifty millions, and the in- 
come of the British population at two 
hundred millions, or about fourteen 
pounds for each individual.on the 
average. In this case, the taxes asa 
whole, form an income tax of twenty- 
five per cent, and each individual 
contributes to them about £3, 10s. 
yearly. 

Let one-fifth of them, or ten mil- 
lions, be abolished, and they will still 
form an income tax of twenty per 
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cent; the gain to each individual will 
only be fourteen shillings per annum. 

Let the public debt be swept away, 
and thirty millions of them be abo- 
lished, they will then form an income 
tax of ten per cent; and the gain to 
each individual will be £2, 2s. per 
annum. 

The individual gain would be no 
more than this, if the taxes could be 
abolished solely through surplus re- 
venue. But this is impossible ; they 
can only be reduced by taking in- 
come from one part of the commu- 
nity to give it to another. If the pub- 
lic debt were totally destroyed by 
the “sponge,” the population, as a 
whole, would gain nothing from it; 
the profit of one number of families 
would be the loss of another. 

If, then, the whole public debt were 
destroyed by the “sponge,” the be- 
nefit on the average to each indivi- 
dual, save the fundholders, would 
not exceed two pounds, or guineas 
per annum. In proportion as gene- 
ral consumption would be enlarged 
amidst others, it would be reduced 
amidst the creditors of the state. 
Therefore general business and em- 
ployment for labour, could not re- 
ceive much increase. The contribu- 
tion to the taxes varies very greatly 
in regard to both individual and 
class; let us therefore enquire how 
the benefit would be divided. 

The farmer gives more or less rent 
in proportion as his taxes, wages, and 
cost of maintaining his family are 
lower or higher. We have the best 
authorities with us in saying, that 
the taxes levied on his farm are ulti- 
mately paid by his landlord. If the 
whole public debt were destroyed by 
the “sponge,” it would yield the farm- 
ers, as a body, very little benefit; 
they would soon have to pay that in 
rent which they now pay in taxes 
and duties. The gain would be prin- 
cipally reaped by the landowners. 

If the house and window-duties 
should be abolished, the occupiers 
of houses and shops in towns would 
soon have to pay proportionately 
higher rents; the gain would go 
chiefly into the pockets of their land- 
lords. 

With the same corn law, the prices 
of corn and animal food would not 
be reduced in any degree worthy of 
notice by the abolition of the taxes. 
They are wholly above the control 
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of farmers and landowners; they g0- 
vern, but are not governed by, rents; 
and a rise of the latter from a redue- 
tion of taxes would not affect them. 
Such reduction would raise them, 
should it increase consumption. Of 
course corn, animal food, wool, and 
various other commodities, would be 
about as dear as they now are: the 
more important articles of dress 
would be very little cheaper, pro- 
vided wages should not be reduced. 
The gain would consist principally 
in the reduced prices of tea, sugar, 
tobacco, spirits, &c.; and, in conse- 
quence, it would scarcely reach the 
poorer part of the population. The 
millions who, from the lack of ems 
ployment, or insufficient wages, are 
enduring practical famine, would find 
the things which they expend their 
pittance in nearly as dear as they are 
at present, and probably they would 
find them on the whole dearer. 

Of the best paid labourers it is not 
necessary to speak, because they 
form the insignificant minority in 
their classes, and belong to that part 
of the community which needs no 
relief. 

Thus the farmers would draw 
scarcely any profit from the use of 
the “sponge ;” but, granting that it 
would yield them from five to twenty 
pounds oe annum, according to the 
size of their farms, would this make 
the difference to them between heavy 
loss and prosperity? It would be 
equal to two or three per cent on 
their prices; and would an advance 
to this amount yield all the relief 
they require? It is sufficient to say 
in reply, that their losses have been 
for some time equal to their rents. 

The distressed part of the working 
classes would draw very little bene- 
fit from it; but granting that amidst 
these classes each individual on the 
average should gain from threepence 
to sixpence per week, would this 
remove the distress? Is this all the 
relief required by the workman who 
is destitute of employment, or by him 
who cannot, by fourteen or sixteen 
hours of toil per day, earn what will 
keep his family from starving? An- 
swer is needless. A very large part 
of the labouring orders would in the 
course of the year, lose as much in 
parish relief as they would gain from 
the reduction of taxes. 

Supposing that the manufacturers 
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and traders should each gain from 
five to forty or fifty pounds per an- 
num, this would perhaps be equal to 
one-half per cent in the profit on the 
sale of their goods; and, is nothing 
more necessary for giving them pros- 
perity? Doesa yearly difference of 
five or ten pounds in profits render 
the small trader insolvent, or of 
forty or fifty pounds plunge the large 
one into bankruptcy ? 

There would be the same glutted 
markets, stagnation of trade, insuffi- 
cient profits, losses from bad debts, 
inadequate wages, scarcity of em- 
ployment, and pauperisim ; there- 
fore, the relief would be scarcely 
felt. These are the great sources of 
the suffering; the “sponge” would 
have very little effect in removing 
them; and if it should not remove 
them, they would, after its applica- 
tion, soon make the suffering more 
insupportable than it is. Employ- 
ment for labour would still be in 
great deficiency, therefore wages 
would continue to decline, and this 
would bring down the price of agri- 
cultural produce; the fall in both 
would reduce trade and profits a- 
midst the manufacturers and traders, 
and all this would far outweigh the 
benefits produced by the “sponge.” 

We have looked at the question 
in the most favourable light, and 
in one much too favourable. The 
corn law and general protecting 
duties stand on the difference be- 
tween the taxes of this country and 
those of other states. Remove this 
difference, and according to the 
fashionable system, they must no 
longer exist ; there must even, on the 
ground taken by the landed interest, 
be a perfectly free trade in agricul- 
tural produce, as well as in other 
things. The consequent fall in the 
prices of such produce must, as all 
sides declare, be followed by at least 
an equal fall in wages. 

In this case, the income lost by the 
fundholders would not be gained by 
the rest of the community. Allow- 
ing for the difference in taxation, the 
landowners would have far less re- 
venue than they now have, the farm- 
ers would be in a great measure 
driven out of business, because much 
of the land would no longer yield 
tenant’s profit; and real wages, at 
any rate, would be no higher than 
they are at present, Every man 
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knows that a reduction of taxes can- 
not benefit him, if it be accompa. 
nied with an equal, or greater, re- 
duction of his income. While the 
fundholders would lose their all, the 
landowners, farmers, and labouring 
classes—the great mass of the popu- 
lation—would, on the whole, sustain 
a great loss of income. We need 
not say how fatally this would ope- 
rate on consumption, trade, and 
wages. If it be said in any quarter, 
that the cheapness of labour would 
raise profits in manufactures and 
trade, our reply is—there is not a 
cotton or woollen manufacturer, who 
does not know from experience that 
if profits were made good by a fall 
of wages or any other cause than 
briskness of trade, his brethren would 
at once bring them down, by under- 
selling each other ; and that without 
such briskness, they would sink to 
what they are, if labour could be 
obtained for nothing. If it be as- 
serted that the fall of priees would 
increase trade, we say, that instead 
of doing this, it would cause fo- 
reign nations to raise their protect- 
ing duties, and produce a fall in the 
prices of foreign competitors. If 
this be insufficient, we ask, why 
have not reductions of wages, rai- 
sed profits, and of prices increas- 
ed trade, in late years? Nothing 
can be more certain than this— 
profit would be as low in rate as 
it is at present, in manufactures and 
trade; and it would be infinitely less 
in yearly amount. 

Having said this on the whole, it 
is not necessary for us to say much 
on the part. It is argued that the re- 
duction ofa portion of the taxes would 
be highly beneficial. In the present 
state of the revenue, such reduction 
can only be made by diminishing the 
establishments of the empire, or by 
taking the amount from the public 
creditor. 

If the establishments of the em- 
pire be no larger than its protection 
and the proper management of its 
affairs require, a reduction of them 
would of course yield loss instead of 
profit. This needs no other proof 
than a glance at the condition and 
feeling of its different parts. It is 
averred that they are larger; but the 
point is not to be decided by the 
assertions of a newspaper or a party. 
It is very obvious that for the sakeof 
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general gain, they ought to be too 
large, rather than too small. Saying 
nothing of the mighty evils which 
might flow from an undue reduction 
of the army and navy, such a reduc- 
tion in the more important public 
offices might easily lose the country 
some millions annually. That is not 
economy, which by saving shillings 
in salary loses pounds in inefficient 
management. 

If five millions of taxes could be 
removed, what would be the amount 
of the benefit? Past experience 
proves, that should the reduction be 
spread over different taxes, it would 
be scarcely felt by the consumer, and 
that it would yield the most advan- 
tage, by being confined to one. The 
duty on sugar, we believe, amounts 
to about five millions. If it be abo- 
lished, part of the gain must go to 
the producer, and sugar will be made 
about two-pence per pound cheaper 
to the community at large. The be- 
nefit will be principally reaped by 
the more wealthy classes; it will be 
only about sixpence per week to the 
families which consume three pounds 
of sugar weekly; and it will be scarce- 
ly felt by the vast body of the poor. 
To each individual, on the average, 
it will amount to seven shillings per 
annum. 

Much has been said in favour of 
the repeal of the assessed taxes. 
They are chiefly paid by the rich. 
In the country, the working classes 
are almost wholly exempted from 
them; to the farmers they are of no 
great amount; and as we have al- 
ready said, they ultimately fall, in a 

eat degree, on the landowners. 

n towns, the mass of the inhabitants 
are practically exempted from them ; 
they are, toa great extent, really paid 
by the owners of buildings, who 
have less need of relief from taxa- 
tion, than any other part of the com- 
munity. Not only the labouring, but 
a very large part of the other classes, 
live in lodgings, which would not be 
in the least cheapened by the aboli- 
tion of these taxes. The latter, look- 
ing only at those on whom they real- 
ly fall, rank amidst the most unob- 
jectionable ones. 

With regard to the repeal of the 
malt and beer duties, which is so 
loudly called for, it involves the ex- 
istence of about seven millions of 
taxes. If these were abolished, it 
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would, according to a sensible and. 
able article, contained in the last 
Number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, make a difference in the 
price of strong beer, of somethin 
more than three half- pence per quart! 
Only a part of this difference would 
be gained by the consumer. But 

ranting that he should gain the three 

alf-pence, it would, on a consump- 
tion of a pint per day, amount to five- 
pence farthing weekly. The gain on 
table beer, would be almost below 
notice. By the more distressed part 
of the community, the benefit would 
be scarcely felt. 

We have said amply sufficient, for 
proving that, if a reduction of taxes 
to the amount of two or three mil- 
lions could be accomplished, by re- 
ducing the establishments of the em- 
pire, it would yield very little relief 
to the community, even if it should 
subject no part of the latter to loss. 
But “ retrenchment” has already 
been carried so far, that such reduc- 
tion could only be made, by adding 
a great number of soldiers, seamen, 
clerks, and labourers, to the destitute 
portion of the population. We have 
likewise said sufficient to prove, that 
if five millions of taxes could be re- 
moved,by despoiling the fundholders, 
it would yield comperatively trifling 
relief to the country at large. 

The reductions of taxes made since 
the war ceased, were, to a great ex- 
tent, made at the cost of no one. 
They were effected, partly through 
additions to the public debt, the in- 
crease of population and revenue, 
and the fall of prices; as govern- 
ment diminished its purchases on 
account of them on the one hand, 

eace extended trade on the other. 

ut in so far as they deprived sol- 
diers, clerks, &c. of bread, they clear- 
ly produced evil rather than benefit, 
by adding to the glut of labour, and 
to pauperism. Some of the most im- 
portant of them were followed by a 
decline of general consumption ; and 
they only raised it, when they were 
made through increase of revenue. 
But if the taxes be now reduced, one 
part of the community must lose as 
much as the other will gain; there- 
fore, it cannot yield much benefit to 
general consumption. 

All this will shew the exact value 
of the fashionable declamations in 
fayour of “ economy and retrench- 
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ment.” That the latter ought to be 
carried to the proper point, is un- 
questionable; and it is equally so, 
that no relief of moment can be safe- 
ly extracted from them. 

It will likewise shew the real cha- 
racter of the projects for despoiling 
the church. If, by the “ revision of 
church property,” it be intended to 
abolish tithes without compensation, 
this will merely give the property of 
the clergy to the landowners ;—it 
will yield no pecuniary benefit to the 
community at large. If it be intend- 
ed to despoil the church, for the pur- 
pose of reducing the public debt, 
what will be the real gain? Grant- 
ing that ten, or even twenty millions 
of the debt could be liquidated in 
this manner, it would only admit of 
a repeal of taxes to the amount of 
about eight hundred thousand pounds 
—and this would be scarcely felt by 
the mass of the community. One 
number of families would lose what 
another would gain. 

If more evidence be necessary, let 
us now appeal to experience. In the 
last fifteen years, the taxes, taking all 
things into account, have been redu- 
ced almost one half; nearly thirty 
millions of them have been removed. 
In addition to this, foreign commodi- 
dities have fallen greatly in price, 
and various domestic ones have been 
much cheapened by improved modes 
of production, saying nothing of other 
causes. From this it may be confi- 
dently said, that the whole of the taxes 
paid during the war have been prac- 
tically repealed. Yet when the com- 
munity had all these taxes to pay, 
it enjoyed unexampled prosperity ; 
while it is now enduring unexam- 
pled distress. 

The landowners and farmers have 
been relieved from the property-tax, 
and a considerable part of the assess- 
ed taxes; the middle and lower 
classes have been relieved from a 
large part of the duties on windows, 
salt, leather, tobacco, gin, rum, wine, 
and other articles; general prices 
have been made far lower to all; 
yet every man is now much poorer 
than he was before all this took place, 
and general consumption, according 
to the revenue, is sustaining gigantic 
diminution. That men and news- 
papers can be found to assert, in the 
face of all this, that public suffering 
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is caused by the taxes, and that a re- 

eal of five, ten, or even twenty mil- 
ions of them, would alone remove 
it, is as striking a proof of the igno- 
rance and folly of this boasting age 
as could be conceived. 

But it is argued, that the fund- 
holders lent their money in a depre- 
ciated currency, and are receiving 
payment in a gold one; therefore, 
the taxes have been in effect greatly 
raised. Nothing of moment is, or 
has been, paid them, save their in- 
terest; and, in consequence, the pay- 
ment of the principal may be put 
out of the question. It is alleged, 
that the “ depreciated currency” 
made money far more abundant and 
cheap; if it did so, it of necessity 
caused the rate of interest to be low- 
er; and if it did this, it of course 
compeiled them to lend their money 
for a less amount of taxes as interest. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that with a gold currency prices 
would have been lower, and, in con- 
sequence, less money would have 
been borrowed, still the smaller sum 
would have required as great an 
amount of taxes for interest as the 
larger one has done. It is generally 
admitted, that the paper currency 
produced great prosperity, and if it 
did this, it, of necessity, by adding 
to the savings of the country, ena- 
bled the state to borrow at a lower 
rate of interest. 

If, then, the currency had conti- 
nued a gold one, the taxes for pay- 
ing the fundholders’ interest would 
not have been lower than they are; 
our conviction is, that they would 
have been higher. 

But putting this out of sight, and 
conceding to the currency people 
all they contend for, what does it 
amount to? Since the war ceased, 
more than one-third of the taxes have 
been repealed; therefore, if one- 
fourth have been virtually added to 
the remainder by the change of cur- 
rency, the country is still much less 
heavily taxed than it was before this 
change was made. This has nothing 
to do with what is called “ adjust- 
ment.” Granting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the gold currency has 
virtually added greatly to public debt, 
and has made the existing taxes much 
heavier than they otherwise would 
have been; still it is demonstrable, 
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that according to the fashionable cur- 
rency doctrines, the taxes are much 
lighter, really as well as nominally, 
than they were before the war ter- 
minated. 

When, therefore, such a large ac- 
tual and virtual reduction of taxes 
has been followed by intolerable suf- 
fering, it is the height of absurdity 
to suppose that this suffering can be 
removed by a further comparatively 
trifling repeal. 

It is a grand argument against the 
taxes, that they prevent this country 
from competing successfully with 
foreign ones. Remove our taxes, say 
the senseless landowners, and we 
will consent to a free trade in corn. 
Your principles are right in the ab- 
stract, say the opponents of free 
trade, but their application is inju- 
rious from the weight of taxation. 
Remove the taxes, cry all, and then 
we can have free trade in everything, 
and defy the world! 

This evidently stands on the mi- 
serably false assumption—that the 
circumstances of British producers 
and foreign ones, are precisely the 
same, with the exception of a differ- 
ence in taxation. 

Is this difference the only cause 
which makes foreign, so much cheap- 
er than British, corn and cattle ? Are 
the mode and standard of living of 
foreign agriculturists the same as 
those of British ones? Land abroad 
will not yield tenants’ profit, there- 
fore there are in comparison no far- 
mers; the owners cultivate it them- 
selves at trifling cost ; instead of pay- 
ing wages, they suffer their labourers 
to occupy a part free of rent on con- 
dition of labouring on the remainder 
gratuitously; and they have great 
difficulty in extracting from their 
estates the most scanty revenue. 
Their labourers live in the most 
wretched manner; they subsist chief- 
ly on rye and vegetables, wear the 
coarsest clothes, and consume scarce- 
ly any of the articles which are taxed 
in this country. 

Let this state of things be establish- 
ed in England. Let the farmers be 
annihilated, the landowners lose near- 
ly all their rents, and the husbandry 
labourers be compelled to live on 
barley, potatoes, and beans, to wear 
clothes of their own fabricating, and 
to abandon the use of tea, sugar, and 
other taxed commodities—let this be 
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done, and then, but not before, the 
British agriculturist will be able to 
compete with the foreign one. 

The greater consumption of wheat, 
animal food, butter and poultry in 
England, is sufficient to cover to the 
agriculturist the difference of taxa. 
tion. Place him on an equality with 
the foreigner in taxes, exempt him 
from poor rates, then give him free 
trade in corn; and he will lose as 
much in regard to such consumption, 
as he will gain in relief from taxes 
and poor rates. 

If we suppose that the agricultu- 
rists even pay nearly half the taxes, 
or twenty-four millions, and that the 
difference amounts to one-third, then, 
to be placed on a level with the fo- 
reigners, their taxes ought to be re- 
duced by the sum of eight millions, 
If we suppose that their annual sales 
do not exceed one hundred and twen- 
ty millions in value, this difference 
of taxes can only add about seven 
per cent to their prices. Let them 
have seven per cent for their pro- 
duce more than the foreigners ob- 
tain, and it will enable them to pay 
fifty per cent more than the latterof 
taxes. Will any man say, that if they 
could afford to take about eighteen- 
pence per quarter less for their 
wheat, and a proportionately lower 
price for other kinds of produce, they 
would be able to compete success- 
fully with foreigners? If we take 
the annual sum paid to the fund- 
holders at twenty-eight millions, and 
assume that the agriculturists contri- 
bute even half of it, while their an- 
nual sales do not exceed one hundred 
and twenty millions; in this case the 
total abolition of the public debt 
would only make a difference of 
about seven shillings in the quarter 
of wheat, and a proportionate one in 
other kinds of produce. Our opinion 
is that this debt does not make a dif- 
ference of more than five shillings in 
the quarter of wheat, and of a half 
penny in the pound of shambles’ 
meat. 

The truth is, it is not because the 
taxes are heavier here, or because 
the land is more fertile abroad, that 
British agriculturists require higher 

rices than foreign ones. The cause 
is to be found in the difference in 
standard of living and revenue drawn 
from the land. 

Let us now look at labour. We 
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have shewn that the difference be- 
tween the taxes of the British agri- 
culturist and those of the foreign one, 
cannot alone make a great difference 
in the cost of bread and animal food. 
To the family which consumes four 
quarters of wheat per annum, and 
seven pounds of shambles’ meat 
weekly, this cost can only have about 
ninepence per week added to it by 
the whole interest of the public debt. 
Such family to be able to consume 
so much, must earn 15s. or 20s. per 
week, consequently the additional 
cost cannot be more than four or five 
per cent on its wages. 

The taxes cause some other ne- 
cessaries to be much dearer here 
than they are abroad ; but as a coun- 
terpoise various commodities are 
much dearer abroad, than they are 
in this country. The more neces- 
sary articles of dress,and other things 
of constant consumption with the 
poor, rank among them. 

We have only to look at the sums 
paid for building-ground to be con- 
vinced that the high rents of houses 
and lodgings flow in but a small de- 
gree from the taxes. It is not taxa- 
tion which causes building-ground 
to be so dear. The standard of li- 
ving was, until lately, far higher in 
this, than in other countries; and this 
had far more effect than the taxes in 
making many commodities compara- 
tively high in price. 

If the continental labourer and the 
English one had precisely the same 
mode and standard of living, the dis- 
advantages which the mere differ- 
ence of taxes imposes on the English 
one would be found extremely small. 

But the fact is, they differ widely 
in mode and standard of living. The 
foreigner uses in his diet compara- 
tively little wheaten bread, animal 
food, butter, and colonial produce ; 
he subsists in a great degree on rye, 
vegetables, and fruits. What the 
Englishman has until lately subsist- 
ed on, we need not mention. This dif- 
ference has had infinitely more effect 
than the taxes in making provisions 
dear ; if the labouring orders had not 
consumed wheat and animal food as 
they have done, corn and cattle, in 
spite of the taxes, yes, and of the pa- 
per currency also, would have been 
almost as cheap here, as on the con- 
tinent. Is it not then preposterous 
to argue, that the difference in taxa- 
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tion is the sole, or principal, cause 
which prevents British, from compe- 
ting with foreign labour ? 

Let the most perfect equality of 
taxation be established, and this coun- 
try will still, in many articles, be un- 
able to compete with foreign nations, 
if its labourers be not brought down 
to the standard of living of foreign 
ones. The labourer necessarily pays 
taxes in proportion to the amount of 
his wages. If each member of the 
community contribute about two 
pounds per annum to the interest of 
the public debt, the members of those 
families which have not more than 
eight or ten shillings per week to 
subsist on, must contribute far less. 
If we assume their share to be thir- 
teen shillings each, this only amounts 
to threepence per week ; and it will 
hardly be contended that such an 
amount of taxes can prevent com- 
petition. 

And now what is in reality the doc- 
trine, that if there were equality of 
taxes, trade might be, and ought to 
be, perfectly free? It is this—Give 
us a shilling in taxes, and take from 
us in return a pound in profits and 
wages; if the difference in taxation 
were removed, the landowners ought 
to lose the main part of their pro- 
perty and revenue, the farmers ought 
to be ruined and destroyed, the la- 
bouring classes ought to be reduced 
to the lowest standard of living, and 
the great body of the middle classes 
ought to be deprived of trade, and 
cast down into the labouring ones. 
Such is this doctrine in plain truth ; 
it maintains that there ought to be 
equality, not only in taxes, but in po- 
verty, want, misery, and barbarism. 

But looking at this doctrine in re- 
spect of taxes only, it in fact asserts, 
that the repeal of them ought not to 
produce benefit. It maintains that 
prices and wages ought to fall with 
taxes, and, of course, that the real 
weight of taxation ought never to be 
diminished. It is the constant obser- 
vation of men in power,—Your taxes 
have been reduced, therefore how 
can you expect to obtain your former 

rices and wages? This is equiva- 

ent to saying, the real pressure of 
taxes ought to be for ever the same. 

The absurdity of the doctrine is 
made manifest by this—if a restric- 
tive system enables this country to 
pay taxes which it otherwise could 
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not pay, it of necessity gives it pro- 
fits which it otherwise could not pos- 
sess. Now, why should a repeal of 
taxes render it advisable to throw 
away these profits? If free trade 
would give to this country riches 
which it could not otherwise possess, 
it of necessity would enable it to pay 
more taxes than it can now pay. The 
weight of taxation, therefore, instead 
of forming an srgument against free 
trade, must form an irresistible one 
in its favour. 

In cottons, woollens, iron, &c., in 
the leading articles of export, it is 
neither taxation nor dear food which 
cripples this country in its competi- 
tion with foreign ones: it is the pro- 
tecting duties of other States. Inthe 
absence of these it could, in such ar- 
ticles, sell at a much cheaper rate 
than its foreign competitors. Accord- 
ing to past and present experience, 
these duties would be raised in pro- 
ee as its prices might be reduced 

y the repeal of taxes, or any other 
cause; therefore the repeal would 
yield little benefit in regard to com- 
petition. Excessive production would 
cause prices to fall with the taxes. 
In regard to other articles, the taxes, 
as we have shewn, have very little 
effect in preventing competition ; the 
whole of such effect would be coun- 
terpoised by a trifling difference of 
wages. This country could not be 
enabled, by the abolition of taxes, 
to compete in them with foreigners 
abroad ; and it can prevent the im- 
port of them, therefore the attempt 
to compete in them could only pro- 
duce loss and injury. 

Foreign nations are enabled to un- 
dersel] this in many commodities 
solely by their poverty. The land- 
owners can scarcely extract any in- 
come from their property, farmers 
cannot exist, and the labourers are 
in the utmost indigence ; from all 
this the trading capitalist can afford 
to take low prices. The trade thus 
gained benefits comparatively a few 
individuals, but it yields no national 
riches, it produces little public re- 
venue, and it keeps the population, 
both individually and as nations, poor 
and miserable. From general bad 
wages and pon. there is no domes- 
tic trade of moment, and small capi- 
tals cannot be collected and empioy- 
ed amidst the body of the people. 
England, until recently, obtained 
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higher prices for such commodities; 
and, in consequence, while the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing capitalists 
were enriched, the landowners, farm- 
ers, and smaller traders, had good 
profits, and the working classes good 
wages. The good wages and general 
profits created abundance of univer- 
sally diffused domestic trade; and, 
in conjunction with it, produced abun. 
dance of small capitals, and benefi- 
cial employment for them. This ena- 
bled her to pay an infinitely greater 
amount of taxes than other countries, 
and made her taxes, in reality, much 
lighter than theirs. 

England could still retain these 
higher prices, and the incalculable 
benefits she has drawn from them, 
but she is voluntarily casting them 
from her. She can only compete 
with foreign nations in these commo- 
dities by reducing herself to their 
poverty and misery. To do it she 
must cut down general wages to fa- 
mine ones, and destroy profits to all 
save the great manufacturer and mer- 
chant; she must root up her domes- 
tic trade and small capitalists, anni- 
hilate the sources of accumulation 
to the mass of her inhabitants, throw 
her wealth and revenue, as a nation, 
to the winds, increase the real weight 
of her taxes tenfold, and render the 
reduction of them by honest means 
an impossibility. All this she is do- 
ing, or means to do, merely that she 
may sell certain goods as cheaply 
as other countries, when she is ex- 
posed to no competition in them, and 
cannot draw from it any increase of 
foreign trade or other as 
advantages! Tocall it folly or mad- 
ness would be a degradation of the 
terms. 

We must now guard ourselves from 
misapprehension. We are not say- 
ing that taxes are beneficial, or that 
a repeal of them made in the proper 
manner would not be a good. We 
affirm the contrary. What we insist 
on is this—the taxes are neither the 
sole, nor a leading, cause of the pub- 
lic misery ; no material reduction of 
them can be honestly made; and all 
the reduction practicable will yield 
very little relief; if the public debt 
were totally abolished, through the 
robbery of the public creditor, it 
would not remove the misery, to any 
ov extent; reduction of taxes, to 

e duly beneficial, must not be made 
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by taking from one man to give to 
another; and other means than such 
reduction must be resorted to, or the 
distress of the community will in- 
crease but not diminish. We say, 
let all improper expenditure of the 
public money be rigorously prevent- 
ed, and carry retrenchment and eco- 
nomy to the highest point compatible 
with the general interests of the em- 
pire; but truth compels us to add, 
although this ought to be done, it 
will yield but little relief in regard 
to the repeal of taxes. 

What measures then ought to be 
adopted ? 

Most of those who call for a re- 
duction of taxes would be content 
with one of ten millions; and one of 
twenty would satisfy the most cra- 
ving of them. We have shewn that 
a reduction of ten millions made at 
this time would greatly injure a part 
of the community, and only yield to 
each individual of the remainder 
14s. per annum. One of twenty 
would injure the one part still more, 
and only yield 28s. yearly to each in- 
dividual of the other. The benefit 
would be to a large extent monopo- 
lized by the more wealthy, and it 
would scarcely reach those who are 
the most distressed. 

Now let a clear five per cent be 
added to individual wages and other 
kinds of income, and this will be 
equivalent to the repeal of ten mil- 
lions of taxes; let it be ten per cent, 
and it will be equal to one of twenty ; 
let it be fifteen, and it will be equal 
to the whole interest of the public 
debt; let it be twenty-five, and it will 
be about equal to the whole of the 
taxes. 

While a repeal of taxes would add 
nothing of moment to general con- 
sumption, an addition to income 
would increase it considerably. An 
addition of five per cent would yield 
more benefit to the most distressed 
part of the community than the abo- 
lition of twenty millions of taxes. 

The reduction of the taxes, to be 
beneficial to all, must be made by 
paying to the public creditor his 
principal through surplus revenue, 
and providing him with the means 
of employing it profitably. The ex- 
tinction of the public debt, if accom- 
plished in this manner, would yield 
great benefit; the gain would be 
shared by all, and it would directly 
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and indirectly much exceed the in- 
terest of the debt. This can only be 
done by raising individual income; 
no honest reduction of taxes worthy 
of notice can be made in any other 
manner. 

While a comparatively small ad- 
dition to income would be equal to 
a very large reduction of taxes, it 
would annually make an actual re- 
duction. It would not only at once 
relieve the community practically 
from the principal portion of the 
taxes required by the public credi- 
tor, but it would form the means of 

ositively relieving it from the whole. 

hrough it a large reduction of the 
debt would be annually made. 

On several former occasions, we 
pointed out how such an advance of 
wages and other kinds of income 
might be easily made, as would be 
immediately equivalent to the repeal 
of the whole of the taxes ; space will 
not permit us to add to what we 
then said, and it is not necessary. 

But although the suffering could 
be removed with little difficulty, 
there is no ground for hope. A 
— at the proceedings of the 

egislature is sufficient to produce 
the conviction, that, so far as regards 
human means, the ruin of the empire 
is inevitable. These proceedings are 
alike astonishing and incomprehen- 
sible. Low as the estimate of par- 
liamentary intellect is, which was 
lately given to the world, it seems 
to be infinitely too high for the 
truth. 

The Ministry, to a large extent, 
denies the existence of public suffer- 
ing! 

‘The Prime Minister argues, that 
all the gold issued by the Bank is in 
circulation, and that, as there is 
abundance of idle money in the 
London banks, there cannot be any 
scarcity of capital in any quarter ! 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
maintains, that the distress will soon 
vanish without the aid of remedy ; 
and that the influx of Irish labourers 
into Britain can do no harm, because 
Irish corn and cattle accompany 
them !! 

Mr Baring asserts, that if corn had 
been a few shillings per quarter 
higher, it would have produced fa- 
mine!!! 

All sides, save the Ministry, con- 
fess, that the suffering is general and 
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extreme; they charge iton the change 
of currency; they offer nothing in 
defence of this change worthy of 
notice; and yet they insist that it 
shall not be disturbed. They declare, 
that what they believe to be the grand 
source of the terrible distress which 
overwhelms the community shall be 
religiously preserved, although all 
the evils which were ever ascribed 
to small notes form a feather in the 
balance against this distress. They 
decide that no remedy shall be re- 
sorted to! 

While it is admitted, that low 
prices, produced by a change of cur- 
rency, form the parent of gigantic 
loss and misery; it is denied, that 
low prices produced by any other 
cause can be other than beneficial. 
Laws which bind the great mass of 
the population tosuch ruinous prices, 
as it is alleged the suppression of 
small notes has produced, are praised 
as the source of wealth and prospe- 
rity! 

Provided the working classes be 
fully employed, it is asserted, that 
they endure no distress, although 
fourteen or sixteen hours of daily 
toil will not enable them to procure 
a sufficiency of necessaries. It is 
proclaimed that laws which take 
from the workman the greater part 
of his wages, and sink him to the 
lowest state of penury, are beneficial 
to him, provided they do not deprive 
him of employment! 

When a reduction in the prices of 
corn is spoken of, it is asserted that 
it will be productive of profit to all ; 
the loss of property to the producers 
of corn, and its effect on the market 
for merchandise, manufactures and 
labour, is wholly overlooked. It is 
asserted that it must greatly benefit 
the labourer, although his wages must 
be and ought to be reduced in pro- 
portion. 

It is maintained that if three far- 
things be taken from the cost of the 
pint of porter and ale, it will be a 
sovereign remedy to public distress ! 

It is proclaimed that if threepence 
or sixpence per week in the shape 
of relief from taxes be given to the 
labourer who is destitute of employ- 
ment, or who cannot by the extreme 
of toi] preserve his family from fa- 
mine, it will give him competence ! 

While an advance in the prices of 
cottons, woollens, sugar, and indigo, 
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of manufactures and foreign mer- 
chandise is held to be beneficial, re- 
munerating prices of agricultural pro- 
duce are held to be destructive to 
the public weal, It is promulgated 
that to injure the profits of the manu- 
facturer and trader, is an evil ; but to 
destroy the bread of the labourer, 
and both the profits and property 
of the landowner, is a good. 

We need not give farther speci- 
mens of the talent and wisdom of 
Parliament. The fact that all sides 
in it have ascribed the distress almost 
solely to the change of currency, 
forms the most astonishing proof of 
ignorance which we think was ever 
displayed in any country. It is uni- 
versally admitted that agriculture is 
in very great suffering. Now in the 
Jast three harvests the crops have 
been more or less short, and as Lord 
Stanhope truly observed in his able 
and patriotic speech, short crops al- 
ways previously formed a source of 
prosperity to the farmer. The rea- 
son was, such an advance of price 
was obtained as did more than com- 
pensate for the deficiency of crop. 
But in these years the farmer has had 
with short crops ruinous prices; 
why ? because an enormous quanti- 
ty of foreign wheat, oats, barley, 
beans, peas, and rye, has been poured 
into the market. It is a matter of de- 
monstration that the millions of quar- 
ters of foreign corn which have been 
consumed in these years have form- 
ed the sole reason why scarcity prices 
have not been obtained; yet their 
effect on prices is wholly put out of 
sight, and it is asserted that the latter 
have been and are kept down solely 
by the change of currency. As soon 
as any kind of corn reaches a certain 
price, a vast quantity of foreign 
growth is at once taken out of bond, 
and importation is very great so long 
as this price can be maintained ; the 
inevitable consequence is that the 
price is almost immediately sent 
down again. It is of course utterly 
impossible for prices to stand at the 
point which will permit importation ; 
they must in general be considerably 
lower, and therefore losing ones. Did 
the currency in former times, when 
it was almost wholly gold, prevent 
corn from being dear when crops 
were short? No, it suffered wheat 
to rise to six, eight, or ten pounds 
per quarter. The distress of the 
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farmers arises in a considerable de- 

ee from the low price and unsale- 
able character of wool, and are we to 
believe that they flow from the change 
of currency? It is made matter of 
boast by Ministers that the importa- 
tions of live stock, &c. from Ireland 
are immense, and can they have no 
effect on prices? It is not to be won- 
dered at that writers in newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews, should be 
ignorant of such matters; but it cer- 
tainly fills us with amazement to find 
the owners and cultivators of land 
asserting that importations of corn, 
wool, and cattle, can have no effect 
on prices. 

But it is even still more amazing 
that the shipowners should be taught 
to ascribe their distress to the change 
of currency. Whatis their complaint? 
It is, that foreigners can build and 
navigate ships at a far cheaper rate 
than they can do, and that in conse- 
quence they cannot obtain adequate 
treights. Now, it is alleged on all 
hands, that the change of currency 
has greatly reduced prices ; if it have 
done this, it must have reduced the 
cost of building and navigating ships 
to the British owner, without yield- 
ing any proportionate advantage to 
the foreign one, therefore it must 
have been beneficial to him. As to 
the fall in the value of shipping, it is 
notorious that it took place before 
the change in question took effect. 
A measure which, as it is said, has 
greatly reduced their expenses, with- 
out reducing their freights, is held up 
to the shipowners as the source of 
their suffering ! 

And are we still to be told that the 
low prices of the manufacturers of 
silks, gloves, lace, &c. have been pro- 
duced by the change of currency ? 
Will the cotton and woollen manu- 
facturers assure us that this change 
is the reason why they cannot obtain 
higher prices in foreign countries, 
and consequently in the home mar- 
ket ? When it is demonstrable that 
the distress of agriculture, the silk 
trade, and most other interests, has 
flowed from other causes, must we 
charge the famine, wages, and want 
of employment it has created, solely 
on the suppression of small notes ? 
We repeat these matters again and 
again, because in this currency-cla- 
mour the grand sources of public 
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misery, and in consequence the pro- 
per remedies, are disregarded. 

The average price of the quarter 
of wheat is five or six shillings high- 
er than it was two years ago, and 
cotton, sugar, wool, and other ar- 
ticles, are higher than they were 
some months since; how this is to 
be reconciled with the theory of 
those who maintain that the currency 
governs prices, we cannot deter- 
mine. 

It is said that, as we have return- 
ed to the currency of a former pe- 
riod, we must return to the prices of 
that period. Is there then no change 
of circumstances ? Wages are lower 
than they were in the former period ; 
the cost of production in agriculture 
and manufactures has been greatly 
diminished by improvements, and 
surely, with the same kind of cur- 
rency, these and numberless other 
things must have their effect on 
prices. As to what is said of the 
standard of value, it is entitled to 
little notice, because the relative va- 
lue of such standard, no matter what 
it consists of, continually varies, 
With a metallic standard, prices are 
never the same for two years in suc- 
cession; they are, in respect of corn 
as well as other articles, ten, twenty, 
or thirty per cent higher in one year 
than in another; and they are often 
as high for a series of years, as they 
are with a standard of another der 
scription. 

The argument, that the metallic 
currency has raised the value of mo- 
ney, by reducing its quantity, is over- 
turned by the tact, that idle money 
abounds infinitely more than it did, 
whenthe currency was paper. Prices, 
according to this argument, ought to 
be higher now than they ever were. 

It was one of the great arguments 
against small notes, that by creating 
abundance of money, they caused 
speculation and high prices. Specu- 
lation is, and must, in the nature of 
things, be made principally with idle 
money; such money as that which 
cannot now find employment, is at 
all times the parent and instrument. 
The suppression of these notes has 
been followed by an unexampled 
abundance of speculation money; 
and it is, therefore, evidently worth- 
less, as a preventive to speculation 
and consequent high prices, 
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We have always maintained that 
this suppression has produced great 
evil, by diminishing the capital of the 
small and middling traders; but we 
have always denied, and we still do 
the same, that it has produced the 
ruinous low prices, or been the prin- 
cipal cause of the distress. Holding 
this opinion, it is our duty to repeat 
it continually,so long as the delusion, 
to which it is opposed, exists. The 
proposition, that with unlimited is- 
sues of bank notes, prices would be 
generally high, no matter what the 
supply of commodities might be, is 
in our eyes, one of the most fallacious 
ones that error could conceive. It is 
demonstrable, that if corn were some- 
what dearer than it is, although still 
far cheaper.than it was during the 
war, the weekly supplies of it at all 
the leading markets would be qua- 
drupled by importation; and that 
the same cause would have the same 
effect on all commodities not under 
constant prohibition. Yet we are 
to believe, that such enormous addi- 
tional supplies would notsink prices! 
It is only worthy the understanding 
of babes,— women would treat it with 
the derision it deserves. The more 
able advocates of the theory we are 
combating, indeed, admit that prices 
are in a great degree governed by 
supply and demand,—and this de- 
stroys their theory; for if the differ- 
ence between one kind of currency 
and another, only make a differ- 
ence of five or seven per cent in 
— it is of little practical moment. 

ut the present currency-clamour 
denies that supply and demand have 
any influence, and imputes a fall in 
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rices of forty or fifty per cent, sole- 
y to the difference in the kind of cir- 
culating medium. 

But censure is deserved by others, 
as well as by the members of Parlia- 
ment. 

The agriculturists know that their 
low prices are the cause of their dis- 
tress, and that these flow from the 
importations of foreign produce, and 
the terms on which such produce is 
admitted into the market; yet they 
are silent on the great cause, and 
blame only the currency ! 

The farmer has been for some 
years his whole rent out of pocket, 
yet he believes that a reduction of 
rents will restore to him his profits, 
In his petition to the legislature he 
says, that a few pounds taken from 
his taxes will give him prosperity ! 

The manufacturer and trader who 
are in a state of insolvency from the 
want of business and profits, proclaim 
to the legislature that they need no- 
thing to make them prosperous save 
a petty reduction of their taxes ! 

The labourer who is starving from 
the want of employment or inade- 
quate wages, and who never tastes 
malt liquor, declares to the legisla- 
ture, that he shall have abundance if 
malt liquor be cheapened, or if two- 

ence or threepence per week be al- 
owed him in decrease of taxes! 

Conduct like this in the constitu- 
ents must naturally produce similar 
conduct in the representative. Itcan- 
not be accounted for on the ground 
of want of knowledge and intellect, 
or on any other than that of national 
insanity. Once more we say, What 
must be the end ? 
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The Requiem of Genius. $0] 
THE REQUIEM OF GENIUS. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Thou art fled 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams—ah ! thou hast fled ! 
The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful ; 
The child of grace and genius. Heartless things 
Are done and said i’ the world, and mighty earth, 
In vesper low or joyous orison, 
Lifts still her solemn voice—but thou art fled ! 


No tears for thee !—though light be from us gone 

With thy soul’s radiance, bright, yet restless one! 
No tears for thee ! 

They that have loved an exile must not mourn 


To see him parting for his native bourne, 
O’er the dark sea. 


All the high music of thy spirit here, 

Breathed but the language of another sphere, 
Unechoed round ; 

And strange, though sweet, as midst our weeping skies, 


Some half-remember’d song of Paradise 
Might sadly sound. 


Hast thou been answer’d? Thou that from the night, 
And from the voices of the tempest’s might, 

And from the past, 
Wert seeking still some oracle’s reply, 
To pour the secrets of Man’s destiny 

Forth on the blast. 


Hast thou been answer’d ?—thou that through the gloom, 
And shadow, and stern silence of the tomb, 

A cry didst send, 
So passionate and deep, to pierce, to move, 


To win back token of unburied love 
From buried friend. 


And hast thou found where living waters burst ? 
Thou that didst pine amidst us in the thirst 

Of fever-dreams ! 
Are the true fountains thine for evermore ? 


Oh! lured so long by shining mists that wore 
The light of streams! 


Speak ! is it well with thee? We call as thou, 
With thy lit eye, deep voice, and kindled brow, 

Wert wont to call 
On the departed! Art thou blest and free ? 


Alas! the lips earth covers, ev’n to thee, 
Were silent all! 


Yet shall our hope rise, fann’d by quenchless faith, 
As a flame foster’d by some warm wind’s breath, 

In light upsprings. 
Freed soul of song! Yes! thou hast found the sought, 
Borne to thy home of beauty and of thought, 

On morning’s wings. 


And we will deem it is thy voice we hear, 
When life’s young music, ringing far and clear, 
’erflows the sky: 
No tears for thee! the lingering gloom is ours— 
Thou art for converse with all glorious powers, 
Toca to die! 
2k 
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THE EXHIBITED DWARF. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


I Lay without my father’s door, 
A wretched dwarfish boy ; 

I did not dare to lift the latch,— 
I heard the voice of joy: 

Too well I knew when _ near, 
My father never smiled ; 

And she who bore me turn’d away, 
Abhorring her poor child. 


A stranger saw me, and he bribed 
My parents with his gold; 


‘Oh! deeper shame awaited me— 


The dwarfish boy was sold! 
They never loved me, never claim’d 
e love I could have felt; 
And yet, with bitter tears, I left 
The cottage where they dwelt. 


The stranger seem’d more kind to me, 
He spoke of brighter days; 

He lured each slumb’ring talent forth, 
And gave unwonted praise: 

Unused to smiles, how ardently 
I panted for applause ! 

And daily he instructed me— 
Too soon I learn’d the cause. 


I stood upon his native shore; 
The secret was explain’d ; 

I was a vile, degraded slave, 
In mind and body chain’d! 

Condemn’d to face, day after day, 
The rabble’s ruffian gaze ; 

To shrink before their merriment, 
Or blush before their praise ! 


In anguish I must still perform 
The oft-repeated task ; 

And courteously reply to all 
Frivolity may ask ! 

And bear inhuman scrutiny, 
And hear the hateful jest! 

And sing the song,—then craw] away 
To tears instead of rest! 


I know I am diminutive, 
Aye, loathsome, if you will; 

But say, ye hard hearts! am I not 
A human being still? 

With rasan sensitive as yours, 
Perhaps [ have been born; 

J could not wound a fellow Man 
In mockery, or scorn ! 


But some there are who seem to shrink 
Away from me at first, 

And then speak kindly; to my heart 
That trial is the worst! 

Oh, then I long to kneel to them, 
Imploring them to save 

A hopeless wretch, who only asks 
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THE TEA-TABLE,. 


*Tis there all meet, 
* . = 


. * - 
The downright clown, and perfectly wellbred. 
BLAIR’s Grave. 


TxovGu all unknown to Greek and Roman song 

The paler Hyson, and the dark Souchong ; 

Though Black nor Green the warbled praises share 

Of knightly Troubadour, or gay Trouver, 

Yet scorn not thou, as alien quite to numbers, 

That friend to prattle, and that foe to slumbers, 

Which Kien Long, imperial poet, praised 

So high, that cent per cent its price was raised ; 

Which Pope himself would sometimes condescend 

To place, commodious, at a couplet’s end ; 

Which the sweet bard of Olney did not spurn, 

Who sung the music of the “ hissing urn :” 

Let her, who bade me write, enact the Muse, 

Inspire my genius, and my Tea infuse : 

So shall my verse the hovering Sylphs delight, 

And critic Gnomes relinquish half their spite. 

Clear, warm, and flowing as my liquid theme, 

As sweet as sugar, and as soft as cream. 

May it awhile engage the gentle fair, 

Then gambol gaily in the morning air, 

Twined in the tendrils of her nut-brown hair ! 
Who has not read in chronicle or fable, 

Of good King Arthur and his famous Table, 

Where Kay and Tristrem talk’d by fits and starts 

Of love and murder, broken heads and hearts ? 

Like this the modern talk at time of tea, 

Of the Round Table and its chivalry, 

Who speak, with even voice and equal zest, 

Of hearts ensnared, and heads absurdly drest. 

*Tis true, a softer race the board environ, 

Who corslets wear indeed, but not of iron; 

Who play—but seldom combat by the card, 

And drink—but drink not through the helmet barr’d, 

The fair alone with Chalybean proof, 

Support their busts, their lovers keep aloof, 

The Muse is female, and may dare reveal 

What I have heard, and some, perhaps, may feel. 
King Arthur kept his court in Camelot, 

But the Round Table graces every cot. 

Palace and farm enjoy the gentle feast 

That blends the products of the West and East. 

Where’er, on British ground, our footsteps roam, 

We find it still, and find it too at home. 

Whether till eight the formal guests delay, 

Or meet at seven in a friendly way : 

Sooner or later, still the board is crown’d— 

The lacquer’d tray and argef spoons resound— 

The homely delft, or farsoubh porcelain, 

In circling ranks are marshall’d on the plain. 

The polish’d chest with curious art inlaid, 

Or quaintly wrought by some ingenious maid, 

Displays the lawful spoils of venturous trade. 

But not alike in every place and time, 

The social banquet that provokes my rhyme; 
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Not social there, where law or logic lours, 
At inns of court, or academic bowers: 
In silence sip the solitary tribes 
Of lank-jaw’d students, and of sallow scribes. 
Pot after pot is drain’d, yet not a word 
From lady’s lip in those confines is heard: 
Nought save the knell of “ midnight’s dreary noon,” 
And the dull jingle of the circling spoon. 
Hie we from thence, nor shall we long delay 
About the homely meal of every day : 
For the dear comforts of domestic tea 
Are sung too well to stand in need of me, 
By Cowper and the bard of Rimini. 
Besides, I hold it for a special grace 
That such a theme is rather common-place. 
The joyous blazing of the new-stirr’d fire, 
The mother’s summons to the dozing sire; 
The whispers audible, that oft intrude 
On the forced silence of the younger brood ; 
The blooming daughter’s ever-ready smile, 
So full of meaning, and so void of guile ; 
With all the little, mighty things that cheer 
The closing day from quiet year to year, 
I leave to those whom more benignant fate 
Or merit destines to the wedded state. 
A stranger I, a wanderer upon earth, 
A thriftless prodigal of tears and mirth, 
Must learn, without a cherish’d hope, to see 
The loving looks that look not love to me; 
Happy, if time at length shall teach me this, 
To find my proper joy in others’ bliss : 
But ne’er be mine the selfish heart forlorn, 
The tear of envy, or the laugh of scorn. 
I grow too grave, and must in haste return 
To the frail China, and resplendent Urn. 
Behold the table spread, the lady set ; 
Matrons and spinsters, all are duly met ; 
The younger belles disposed in scatter’d troops, 
In rows demure, or por whispering groups ; 
The female elders chat the time away, 
1 often wonder what they find to say,) 
r sort the pearly fish in painted pools, 
on light exchequers,) while their coffee cools. 
Vhat various tones from female organs flow, 
How briskly smooth, or languishingly slow ; 
The — creatures laugh, and weep, and rail, 
In all gradations of the vocal scale, 
From fell Xantippe’s emphasis of brass 
To the soft murmur of the melting lass ; 
The smoking board sets all their tongues in motion, 
Like many billows of the voiceful ocean ; 
From note to note the keen remark descends, 
In — begins, and in a whisper ends. 
For loud and shrill the bulky bourgeoise 
Accosts the beauty of departed days— 
With accents tuned with unavailing skill, 
The Vestal answers to the Matron shrill ; 
With temper’d melody of cautious speech 
The Hostess doubts, and yet accords with each : 
Then round and round the breezy murmurs glide, 
And every absent Miss is named a Bride. 
Yon rosy lassy, just arrived from school, 
Where all must look, and think, and feel by rule, 
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Uneasy novice of an order strict, 
That on her tongue has laid an interdict, 
With her small hands the weighty secret spells, 
And weaves her fingers into syllables. 

Of things like these my infant mind took note 
Ere yet my limbs had felt the strait culotte : 
Ill could I else by human wit divine 
What Ladies do, when Gents are at their wine. 
At length the summons of the simpering Maid, 
Or bold-faced footman, tardily obey’d, 
Calls Lords, and Knights, and Squires, and Priests, and Bards, 
From White and Red to Coffee, Tea, and Cards. 
When the rude North comes roaring up the vale, 
To silence sinks the lily-bending gale : 
So sinks the converse of the soft-robed clan 
At the hard step of heavy-tramping man. 
Lost is the tale, adjourn’d the cutting jest, 
The secret kept, the sly charade unguess’d. 
With many a smother’d laugh, and many a flush, 
The buzzing watch-word passes—hush—hush—hush— 
’Tis but the Parson—perhaps it is but I— 
Then wherefore, Ladies, all this mystery ? 
The Parson, sure, cannot excite your fears, 
And I, you know, have neither eyes nor ears— 
Then let the tale, the jest, the laugh revive, 
As if there were not such a quiz alive. 
Oh! let me hear your sweetness; and I’m stunn’d 
With thine, Ricardo, and the Sinking Fund. 

As when victorious troops, to pillage bound, 
In scatter’d bands, obey the bugle’s sound, 
So, one by one, the jovial swains repair 
To the soft standard of the muster’d fair. 
First, the prim Dangler, complaisant and sleek, 
With frill that flutters, and with shoes that creak, 
Tells all the news to every aged she, 
And points each slander with a low congee ; 
Pays for each morsel that the Lady gives 
With parasitical superlatives : 
Whate’er he tastes—’tis excellent—divine— 
Above the Coffee—as below the Wine. 
Next comes a thing, I know not how to name, 
Of doubtful sex, which neither sex will claim— 
So rank with Bergamot and Attargul, 
That every nose will wind him for a fool— 
A thing so fine, so exquisitely nice, 
It has no gout for virtue, no—nor vice. 
Its waspish waist, elaborately thin, 
Its heartless leer, and apathetic grin— 
That arching eyebrow of inane pretence, 
That eye of unimpassion’d impudence — 
Are these —— at a lady’s side ? 
Forbid it, Modesty, and Maiden pride. 
‘Shall he your soft embosom’d thoughts engage 
That joins the negatives of youth and age ? 
Boyish in brain, in heart as weak and cold 
Asa French Courtier fifty winters old. 
Yet oft the feeling heart, the thinking brain, 
Attempt to ape him, but attempt in vain: 
For, let kind Nature do the best she can, 
’Tis Woman still that makes or mars the Man. 
And so it is—the creature can beguile 
The fairest faces of the readiest smile. 
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The next that comes the Hyson to inhale, 
If not a Man, at least we own a Male; 
His worst offences are against your ears, 
For, though he laughs too loud, he seldom sneers. 
He knows the Coachman’s craft, the Hunter’s hollo, 
The Fancy phrase, that might confound Apollo. 
Right well he loves, in Row, or Lark, or Spree, 
To “ sound the base string of humility.” 
His rural friends are Nimrod’s genuine seed, 
The best among them are his Dog and Steed. 
His town acquaintance, form’d on midnight bulks, 
Adorn the Nubbing Cheat, or man the Hulks. 
With iron grasp—with face and voice of Brass, 
He shouts loud greeting to each bonny lass.— 
Then bolts his tea—and straight begins a story 
Of Hunter’s perils, or of Bruiser’s glory. 
Talks in an unknown tongue of Maz and Milling, 
And doubtless fancies he is mighty killing. 
Now up the stairs, disputing all the way, 
Two keen logicians urge their wordy fray : 
Abrupt they enter, voluble and loud, 
But soon remember that they have not bow’d; 
That error mended, both at once relate 
To some fair Maid the subject of debate : 
To her kind judgment both at once refer— 
For each expects a judgment kind from her. 
But she, too meek, too witty, and too wise, 
To judge between the vassals of her eyes, 
To each Polemic seeming to incline— 
Allots to each the happy chance—to shine. 
Through four full cups their nice distinctions run, 
And all suppose them just where they begun : 
Till a gruff senior, and his copper nose, 
Arrive to part the Dialectic Tune. 
“ Young Men,” says he, “ be sure you both are wrong, 
And all your Theories are not worth a song: 
The point is one that elder heads has puzzled; 
Presumptuous boys like you should all be muzzled.” 
Then to the maid he turns his solemn pace, 
And gravely tells her he has judged the case. 

But now the lingering votaries of port 
Make to the fair—their long-delay’d resort. 
What bulky forms around the table press! 
D. D. and LL. D. and A. S. S. 
The china rings—the urn is nigh o’erset, 
By such a Bacchanalian Alphabet. 
With glowing faces, and with watery eyes, 
They pass about their pursy gallantries. 
What beauties they in every dame behold— 
Inspired adorers of the plain and old: 
If men were still so happy and so blind, 
Could men or women call their fate unkind ? 
They not remark the glance—the laugh supprest— 
In the pert virgin’s newly-budded breast ; 
Nor see their wives’ contracted brow severe, 
Their daughter’s blush, that moves the Dandy’s sneer ; 
Nay, scarce young Nimrod’s merry roar can hear. 
Hark—like the rumble of a coming storm, 
Without we hear the dreadful word, Reform— 
Last of the rout, and dogg’d with public cares, 
The politician stumbles up the stairs ; 
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Whose dusky soul not beauty can illume, 
Nor wine dispel his patriotic gloom. 
From guest to guest in turbid ire he goes, 
And ranks us all among our country’s foes. 
Says ’tis a shame that we should take our tea 
Till wrongs are righted, and the nation free; 
That priests and poets are a venal race, 
Who preach for patronage, and rhyme for place; 
That boys and girls are crazy to be cooing, 
When England’s hope is a and ruin ; 
That wiser ’twere the coming wrath to fly, 
And that old women should make haste to die. 
As froward infants cry themselves to sleep, 
If unregarded they are left to weep, 
So patriot zeal, if unopposed, destroys 
Its strength with fervour, and its breath with noise. 
Allow’d resistless as the Son of Ammon, 
Behold the great Reformer at Backgammon: 
Debt, taxes, boroughs, and decline of price, 
Forgotten all, he only damns the dice. 

But pause—the urn that sweetly sung before, 
Like a crack’d lute, is vocal now no more; 
Dry as the footsteps of the ebbing sea, 
Effete and flaccid lie the leaves of tea. 
And I, who always keep the golden mean, 
Have just declined a seventh cup of green. 
The noise, the tumult of that hour is flown; 
Lost in quadrille, whist, commerce, or Pope Joan, 
With eager haste my theme is clear’d away ; 
And, Tea concluded, shall conclude my lay. 
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ANNALS OF THE #*ENINSULAR WAR™BY THE AUTHOR OF 
CYRIL THORNTON.* 


Tue history of the war in the Pen- 
insula and the South of France, 
from the year 1807 to the year 1814, 
possesses an undying interest to all 
the friends of freedom, and especi- 
ally to the people by whose surpass- 
ing heroism that war was brought, 
through a series of hard-won con- 

uests, to a glorious close. From 
the beginning to the end, that war 
was just; and therefore, throughout 
the whole sanguinary struggle, which 
was distinguished by many alterna- 
tions of good and bad fortune, the 
heart of SBritain never fainted, but 
was confident of the tyrant’s final 
overthrow. With us, whatever may 
have been the case with the Spani- 
ards, it was a great national contest. 
We, as a military nation, were pitch- 
ed against the French. At sea we 
had ever been victorious, and had at 
last annihilated their navy— 
** Had swept the deep from Denmark to 

the Nile.” 

But on land, France was deemed in- 
vincible—not only so deemed by her- 
self, but, it may be truly said, by all 
the nations of Europe. The Penin- 
sula, then, was the field on which it 
was to be decided, foot to foot, whe- 
ther there was not one nation left 
able to cope with them who vaunted 
themselves to be the conquerors of the 
world. 

How stood the French power in 
the Peninsula? The extent and po- 
= of the French empire, inclu- 

ing the kingdom of Italy, the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, the Swiss 
Cantons, the duchy of Warsaw, and 
the dependent States of Holland and 
Naples, had enabled Bonaparte, 
through the medium of the conscrip- 
tion, to array an army in number 
nearly equal to the great host that 
followed of old the Persian against 
Greece ; like that multitude also, his 
troops were gathered from many na- 
tions, but they were trained in a Ro- 
man discipline, and ruled by a Cartha- 
ginian genius. The organization of 


Napoleon’s army was simple, the ad- 
ministration vigorous, the manipu- 
lations well contrived. The French 
officers, accustomed to success, were 
bold, enterprising, of great reputa- 
tion, and feared accordingly. Bya 
combination of discipline and moral 
excitement, admirably adapted to the 
mixed nature of his troops, the Em- 
peror had created a power that ap- 
peared to be resistless.t Some un- 
expected reverses, and above all, 
the shameful surrender of Dupont’s 
army at Baylen, had indeed shown 
that even the French armies were 
not always superior to defeat; and 
Joseph’s abandonment of Madrid had 
left a breathing-time to the Spanish 
people, who at this period of the war 
deserved the name of Patriots. But 
Portugal was entirely in the posses- 
sion of the French—and to drive 
them out of that kingdom (as she 
had, indeed, formerly done out of 
Egypt,) was a design worthy of the 
nation, who, having for many years 
strenuously exerted one sinew of 
war—gold—it may be said nearly in 
vain—for the salvation of Europe— 
now resolved to try the other sinew 
—iron,—iron in the hands not of 
mercenaries, who might be bought 
and sold, but of her own incorrup- 
tible and unconquerable sons. 

And how stood the power of Eng- 
land? Formidable as the Frenc 
army undoubtedly was, from num- 
bers, discipline, skill, and bravery, the 
British army was inferior to it in 
none of those points save the first, 
and in discipline it was superior, 
because a national army will always 
bear a sterner code than a mixed 
force will suffer.[ True that the 
ill-success of the expeditions in 1794 
and 1799 seemed to justify the — 
rant contempt with which the Bri- 
tish nation had foolishly and ungrate- 
fully regarded the British army ; but 
had those failures been traced to the 
true cause, that ignorant contempt 
would have been extinguished in 
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just admiration. From the time of 
those disasters, down to that when 
the first British armament sailed for 
the Peninsula, the Duke of York had 
rfected the discipline of the army; 
so that, in 1808, England was scorned 
both at home and abroad, as a mili- 
tary power, when, says Colonel Na- 
pier, she possessed, without a fron- 
tier to swallow up large armies in ex- 
tensive fortresses, at least two hun- 
dred thousand of the best equipped 
and best disciplined soldiers in the 
universe, together with an immense 
recruiting establishment, and through 
the medium of the militia, the power 
of drawing upon the population with- 
out limit. Her military force con- 
sisted of thirty thousand cavalry, six 
thousand foot-guards, a hundred and 
seventy thousand infantry of the line, 
and fourteen thousand artillery ; of 
which between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand were employed in the colonies 
and in India. The remainder might 
be said to have been disposable; 
for from eighty to one hundred thou- 
sand militia, differing from the regu- 
lar troops in nothing but the name, 
—_ is the character given them by 
Solonel Napier,) were sufficient for 
the home duties. If to this force we 
add thirty thousand marines, the 
military power of England must be 
considered as ew oy aspen 
than that with which Napoleon won 


the battle of Austerlitz, and double 


that with which he conquered Italy. 
But though Britain, as a military 
ower, was thus able to cope with 
France in Spain, as the event glo- 
riously proved, the spell of invinci- 
bility that had so long hung, in ima- 
gination, over the French armies, was 
strong and appalling ; and the Whigs, 
cowards ever, declared that an expe- 
dition to the Peninsula would be 
madness. What! oppose Bona- 
parte and his Marshals? In a few 
months, the French would spread 
over the Peninsula, like fire along 
stubble; any army that might be 
sent from our shores to stop the con- 
flagration, would soon be itself con- 
sumed; blood and treasure would 
be lavished in vain, for a thankless 
people, and a hopeless cause; and 
defeat and disaster would hasten the 
day of the decline and fall of our own 
empire. Counsels, nobler and wiser, 
prevailed; and their spirit being wor- 
thy of our national character, redeem- 
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ed the many errors which were after- 
wards committed, both at home and 
abroad; and, in spite of them all, 
brought this great contest to a con- 
clusion, that changed, for ages to 
come, the destinies of all the civili- 
zed kingdoms of the earth. 
The history of all those glorious 
campaigns has been writ aright by 
many pens; and, as is fitting, by pens 
in the same hands that wielded the 
sword. Some of the French officers 
have given us their narratives; but 
we are justified in saying, thatin them 
it would be absurd to look for the 
truth. They carried on a war of un- 
just aggression. The conflict be- 
tween the hardy veterans of Bona- 
arte, and the bloody vindictive race 
e insulted, assumed, says Colonel 
Napier, ina work, as many think, too 
favourable to the French, a character 
of unmitigated ferocity, disgraceful 
to human nature; for the Spaniards 
did not fail to defend their just cause 
with hereditary cruelty; and the 
French army struckaterrible balance 
of barbarous actions. In recording 
the events of such a war, the French 
officers, therefore, had much to con- 
ceal, to deny, or gloss over; but the 
British army fought, from beginning 
to end, as liberators; and therefore, 
its officers needed not to recoil from 
the narration of the inevitable hor- 
rors of war. Excesses there must 
be in all wars, at which humanity 
shudders; but here there were no 
enormities to record, except such as 
must ever be perpetrated in those 
tragedies which go sweepingly over 
the bloody stage, when a whole land 
is the theatre for the acting of a suc- 
cession of dreadful dramas. Besides, 
we hesitate not to say, that, generally 
speaking, the wholesystem of French 
bulletins has ever been one of false- 
hood; and that of English Gazettes one 
of truth. National prejudices and par- 
tialities will prevail among every peo- 
ple; but who will dare to deny, that 
one and all of the narratives by Bri- 
tish officers of the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, are free from the open-eyed 
and resolute lies, which disfigure and 
disgrace all those that have been 
given to the world by the most dis- 
tinguished officers in the French ser- 
vice? Colonel Napier himself not 
unfrequently denounces the false- 
hood and ferocity of our enemies, 
while he bears testimony to their 
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skill and valour. In our opinion, 
a far higher sense of honour reigns 
in the bosoms of the officers of the 
British army—from Generalissimo 
to Ensign—than in the French, for 
which it would be easy to account 
by the operation of general and 
national causes; and surely, when 
we farther consider the tempta- 
tion to falsehood, to which the best 
and worst parts of their nature 
must have been exposed, as well 
when fighting in Spain, as when wri- 
ing about the conflicts—not with re- 
ar armies, but with Guerillas and 
ands of armed or unarmed peasant- 
ry,—not in open fields of battle, but 
in enclosures of murder,—we must 
—be we as liberal, and as much citi- 
zens of the world, as it is possible to 
be, without despising all moral dis- 
tinctions,—confess, that in the very 
nature of things, it was inevitable that 
the deeds of an army so placed and 
so acting, must be recorded—when 
its own officers write—with fingers 
which will often falter to the truth, and 
often expunge and obliterate, till the 
effect of the entire tale be that either 
of misrepresentation or falsehood. 
Has any one officer of the British ar- 
mies that fought in Spain, been guil- 
ty, in any account of these cam 7. 
of any one deliberate lie? ow 
many deliberate lies have not seve- 
ral French officers been notoriously 
guilty ?—And guilty, because, had 
they spoken the truth, they would 
have confessed themselves actors in 
scenes of shame and infamy, beyond 
the reach of redemption? 

The work, of which we are about 
to present our readers with some 
specimens, which we shall suffer to 
speak for themselves, is one of great 
and peculiar merit, and cannot fail 
to be popular, even after the many 
other histories completed, or in pro- 
gress, of the Peninsular war. The 
author has attempted—and the at- 
tempt has, in our opinion, been most 
successful—to give a sketch of all 
the chief features of all the cam- 
paigns. In some of them he was him- 
self present—and he writes through- 
out, not only like an accomplished 
scholar and a man of genius—which 
his celebrated novel Cyril Thornton 
proved him to be—but like a soldier 
who “the division of a battle knows,” 
and who can bring a battle before 
our eyés like a very picture, breath- 
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ing and burning on the canvass, 
Many of these pictures are admira- 
ble; but after all, the distin uishing 
powers of this annalist are clearness 
of conception and strength of s 
city, which enable him to give to his 
readers a comprehensive and uncon- 
fused eagle-eye view of all the vari- 
ous operations of each campai 
along with a distinct understanding 
of the great objects of each, and a 
knowledge of the extent to which 
they were attained. This, we sus- 
pect, can be done but by writers who 
are military men; and when done, 
it is an excellence that might well 
cover a multitude of sins. But, in 
the present case, it is an excellence 
which shines conspicuously over 
other merits of a high and rare de- 
scription. For the style of narrative, 
always uncommonly elegant and 
— is, whenever the occasion 
emands or requires it, most anima- 
ted or vigorous ; it rises or falls with 
the subject in a way that shows a 
mind obedient to the interest of the 
action ; and hence, with almost uni- 
form simplicity, there is a frequent 
richness and variety in the composi- 
tion that is felt to be very delightful 
—a tinge even of poetry—both of 
sentimentand description—that is felt 
not to be out of character in a narra- 
tive of incidents and events, often as 
great and as glorious as were ever 
recorded in heroic or epic song. But 
these are mere “ fiery flashings and 
out-breaks” of an imagination kin- 
dled by a soldier-like sympathy with 
perils and achievements, with which 
of old the writer was personally fa- 
mmiliar on flood and field; and sen- 
tences occur, evidently written un- 
der such inspiration, which rouse 
the spirit within one—even of such 
peaceful civilians as ourselves—like 
the sound of a trumpet. But the 
prevalent character of the whole 
composition is sustained and equable 
elegance, simplicity, and strength— 
unaccompanied by any visible effort 
—and seeming to flow from a mind 
of native vigour, cultivated by edu- 
cation, full of knowledge, and inspi- 
red by love of his subject. With all 
the causes near and remote of the 
Spanish invasion—and with the state 
of all the political parties, factions, 
and cabals, that distracted Spain du- 
ring the whole contest—as well as 
with the policy pursued by our go- 
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vyernment at home—(of which he 
often speaks very freely )—he proves 
himself to be as thoroughly conver- 
sant, as with the details of all mili- 
tary operations. Indeed, there are 
no symptoms of haste or hurry in 
the getting up of these volumes, 
such as deform some other narratives 
of the Peninsular war, which were 
flung forth into the maw of the pub- 
lic, ahunger and athirst for stories of 
peril and strife. The work has been 
composed and corrected most care- 
fully from all the best authorities, 
and is every where breathed over 
by that spirit of enthusiasm, which is 
deepened and strengthened even by 
the caution which accompanies know- 
ledge. The author is, on the whole, 
an admirer of the Spanish character, 
and does ample justice to their heroic 
sufferings, sacrifices, and achieve- 
ments. Here he is at issue with that 
most able writer and distinguished 
officer Colonel Napier. But they 
who defend the conduct and charac- 
ter of the Spaniards—through thick 
and thin—will find him as little in 
agreement with such fancies, as they 
who abuse the “ universal Spanish 
nation” as the scum of the earth, 
will find him in agreement with such 
libels. He does burst out into tri- 
umph with the Spaniards at the sur- 
render of Dupont’s army at Baylen 
—and far more enthusiastically does 
he declare the praises of the defend- 
ers 


“* Of Zaragoza naked to the gales 
Of fiercely-breathing war !” 


Had he not done so, we should have 
been ashamed of him, and of our- 
selves for praising his work, notwith- 
standing the great abilitieswhich it dis- 
plays; but while he is just tothe many 
virtues of the Spanish character, and 
delights to record the triumph which 
they achieved, under as great diffi- 
culties as ever weighed heavy on the 
efforts of any people struggling to 
deliver themselves from a foreign 
yoke, he does not spare the vacilla- 
ting, and worse than vacillating spirit, 
that too often characterised the coun- 
cils of their Juntas—the obstinacy 
and folly of many of their captains 
—nor yet of some the disaffection 
and cowardice. But that the Spanish 
people contributed to their own libe- 
ration, and greatly contributed too, 
he believes; and he proves it by a 
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narrative in which neither vices nor 
virtues, defeats nor victories, national 
disgraces or national glories, are ever 
pre a ae in set down fully and 
fearlessly whenever they happen, in 
what he conscientiously thinks the 
light of truth. In the same fair spi- 
rit does he, in our opinion, speak of 
the French. He does not hold him- 
self ready, on all occasions, to pour 
forth upon them—officers and sol- 
diers—a flood or stream of eulogy— 
though he admits them to have been 
at all times, 


“ Foemen worthy of our steel.” 


That the French armies committed 
eat enormities, in which the sol- 
iers were sometimes countenanced 
by their officers, he proves ; and he 
likewise proves, that such was not—to 
nearly the same extent—the conduct 
and character of our army. Some 
may call this prejudice, partiality, and 
injustice ; we call it—Truth. So, all 
the battles, great or small, in which 
the British army routed, overthrew, 
or destroyed the French, he calls Vic- 
tories ; and, instead of striving to un- 
derrate such achievements, by weigh- 
ing them in that calm, cool, balancing 
spirit, with which a grocer’s appren- 
tice would deal you out half-a-pound 
of brown sugar, he declares them at 
once to have been most glorious to 
the British arms, and such as proved 
officersand men to be superior—often 
infinitely superior—in skill and cou- 
rage, to their enemies, whom often— 
contrary to all the rules of war—they 
scattered and trode under foot like 
dust. And was it not so? During 
all that Seven Years’ War, did the 
British army—though often far out- 
numbered—ever once suffer a deci- 
sive defeat? Did it not sometimes 
make a drawn battle under circum- 
stances which must have been fatal to 
any other power? Did it not, onevery 
field where victory was possible, 
achieve victory ? And did it not con- 
tinue kicking one French army after 
another across rivers and sierras, 
sheering their strength as with a 
scythe, till it kicked them finally into 
France, in a style most painful and 
disgraceful to the hinder parts of the 
« Grande nation,’ which must be 
aching, one would think, even unto 
this day ? 
Such being, in our estimation, the 
character of this work, we do not he- 
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sitate to declare, that the author has 
accomplished what he intended, “a 
work which should introduce to the 
intimate acquaintance of the great 
body of the peeple, the events of one 
of the most memorable periods in 
the history of their country, which 
should diffuse and imprint, more 
widely and more deeply, a fitting 
pride in the great achievements of 
the British arms, and render English- 
men more familiar with the circum- 
stances of the most splendid and im- 
portant triumph ever gained by the 
supporters of liberty, justice, and the 
rights of man, in opposing the gigan- 
tic usurpation of wild and profligate 
ambition.” 
Let us now turn to the first cam- 
paign of the British army in Portu- 
], 1808, for some specimens of this 
admirable work. We must take for 
granted in our readers, a general ac- 
uaintance with the situation of the 
rench army for some time previous 
tothe opening of the campaign. Onthe 
14th of August, first blood was shed 
at a village called Brilos ; and on the 
17th, the French General Delaborde, 
whose object it was to retard the ad- 
vance of the English army, in order 
to gain time for a junction with Loi- 
son, occupied a position in the front 
of Rolica. Sir Arthur Wellesley, ha- 
ving formed his army into three co- 
lumns, advanced to the attack. The 
right consisted of 1200 Portuguese 
infantry, and 50 Portuguese cavalry, 
intended to turn the left flank of De- 
laborde’s position, and penetrate in- 
to the mountains in the rear. The 
left, consisting of Major-General 
Ferguson’s and Brigadier-General 
Bower’s brigades of infantry, three 
companies of riflemen, and about 
forty cavalry, British and Portuguese, 
was destined, under command of 
General Fergusson, to ascend the 
hill of Obidos, in order to turn the 
posts which the enemy still held on 
the left of the valley, as well as the 
right of his — at Rolica. This 
corps was likewise directed to watch 
for the approach of Loison, who was 
known to be in the neighbourhood, 
in order to prevent the junction of 
force with that of Delaborde. The 
centre column, commanded by Sir 
Arthur in person, and consisting of 
Major-General Hill’s, Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Nightingale’, Brigadier-Gene- 
yal Crawfurd’s, and Brigadier-Gene- 
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ral Fane’s brigades, with 4000 Por. 
tuguese light-infantry, and the main 
body of the British and Portuguese 
cavalry, were ordered to assemble 
on the plain, and attack the front of 
the position. The whole army con- 
sisted of about 14,000. 


“ Such was the order of attack. It was 
morning, and a calm and quiet beauty 
seemed to linger on the scene of the im. 
pending conflict. The heights of Roliga, 
though steep and difficult of access, pos- 
sessed few of the sterner and more im- 
posing features of mountain scenery. The 
heat and droughts of summer had deprived 
them of much of that brightness of ver- 
dure which is common in a colder and 
more variable climate. Here and there 
the face of the heights was indented by 
deep ravines, worn by the winter torrents, 
the precipitous banks of which were oc- 
casionally covered with wood ; and below, 
extended groves of the cork-tree and olive ; 
while Obidos, with its ancient walls and 
fortress, and stupendous aqueduct, rose in 
the middle distance. To the east the pros- 
pect was terminated by the lofty summit 
of the Monte Junto, and on the west by 
the Atlantic. 

“ As the centre column commenced its’ 
advance towards the steep acclivity in 
front, the enemy gave no demonstration 
of hostility ; and all was still and peace- 
ful, as when the goat-herd tended his 
flock on the hilly pastures, and the peasant 
went forth to his labours, carolling his 
matin song in the sunrise. Such was the 
scene about to be consecrated in the eyes 
of posterity by the first considerable out- 
pouring of British blood, in a cause as 
pure, just, noble, and generous, as any of 
which history bears record. 

“ The position of the enemy could only 
be approached in front by narrow paths, 
winding through deep and rocky ravines, 
and surrounded by masses of brushwood, 
in which Delaborde had stationed his light 
infantry. Till reaching the bottom of the 
heights the British troops were protected 
by the cork and olive woods from the fire 
of the enemy’s artillery. But in their as- 
cent the troops had to encounter a resist- 
ance, which became at every stage of their 
progress more fierce and vehement. A 
heavy fire was opened on the assailants 
from the brushwood on either flank, and 
at every point at which they became ex- 
posed to the action of artillery, a shower 
of cannon-shot came sweeping down the 
ravines with terrible effect. 

“ Even in these difficult and disheart- 
ening circumstances, no symptoms of con- 
fusion were manifested in the British co- 


lumns, The advance of General Night- 
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ingale’s brigade was led by the twenty- 
ninth regiment with singular bravery and 
resolution. They beheld themselves suf- 
fering from attacks which it was impos- 
sible to repel; but the high discipline of 
the regiment enabled it to surmount every 
obstacle ; and, under every disadvantage, 
they kept on theirway steady and unbroken. 
The Honourable Lieut.-Colonel Lake, by 
whom it was commanded, fell, as the head 
of the column reached the summit of the 
hill, and became exposed to a heavy and 
destructive fire from the vineyards occu- 
pied by the enemy. The grenadier com- 
pany of the twenty-ninth were in the act 
of forming, when a French battalion, af- 
ter pouring in a volley, advanced to the 
charge, and succeeded in overpowering 
the small but gallant body, which had al- 
ready crowned the heights. This success 
was temporary. The remainder of the 
regiment came up; and, supported by the 
ninth regiment, the colonel of which was 
also killed, they drove back the enemy, 
and succeeded in maintaining their posi- 
tion, against every effort to regain’ posses- 
sion of the heights. 

“ The success thus gallantly achieved 
was rendered more decided by the brigade 
of General Hill, which had already form- 
ed on the heights, and the appearance of 
the column of General Ferguson, which 
at first had taken a wrong direction, but 
was now observed to be traversing the 
right flank of the enemy’s position. De- 
laborde’s situation had now become one 
of extreme peril ; and he was too skilful a 
general not at once to perceive the neces- 
sity of immediate retreat. Precipitately 
abandoning his position, he retired to the 
village of Zambugeira, where he again 
made demonstration of resistance. From 
this, by a most gallant charge, he was 
driven by General Spencer. 

“ The loss of the French, in this engage- 
ment, was six hundred killed and wound- 
ed; among the latter of which was their 
brave and skilful leader. That of the Eng- 
lish was somewhat less. It is stated by 
the official returns to have amounted al- 
together to four hundred and eighty-two. 
The force of Delaborde, in the action, is 
known to have amounted to five thousand 
men.” 

The numbers of the troops on both 
sides actually engaged were nearly 
equal. Before the appearance of the 
columns of Trant and Ferguson, 
the enemy had already been dislodged 
from his es and the brigades of 
Hill and Nightingale were in a condi- 
tion unaided to have driven him from 
the village of Zambugeira. Consi- 
dering the disadvantages under which 
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they fought, and the magnitude of 
the obstacles overcome, the achieve- 
ment was one unquestionably highly 
honourable to the troops. is ac- 
tion, our author observes, is memo- 
rable, as constituting one of those 
rare occasions, in which the judg- 
ment and prudence of the greatest 
general of the age may fairly be call- 
ed in question. For it is now admit- 
ted by all military men, that the at- 
tack on the part of the second posi- 
tion at Rolica was injudicious. The 
columns of General Fergusson and 
Colonel Trant were alone sufficient 
to have dislodged the enemy, who 
must instantly have retired on their 
appearance. It is indeed difficult to 
conceive, he says, how Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, the reinforcement of 
whose army depended on contingen- 
cies beyond his control, with a force 
barely equal to make head against 
the combined army of his opponents, 
should, in such circumstances, have 
been so rashly lavish of the lives of 
his soldiers. They were brought into 
action with every possible disadvan- 
tage, and fought for an object which 
a skilful general could unquestion- 
ably have obtained without blood- 
shed. Probably, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was unprepared for the obstinate and 
vigorous resistance which the enemy 
opposed to the columns of Hill and 
roe anes, et and that his object was 
topress Delaborde in his retreat more 
closely than could otherwise be done. 
But he suffered for his temerity. 
The British army, on the 19th, 
moved on to Vimiero, having been 
joined by a reinforcement under Ge- 
neral Auckland, and by the brigade 
of General Anstruther ; so that it now 
amounted to 16,000 fighting men, 
with eighteen pieces of artillery, ex- 
clusive of Trant’s Portuguese and of 
ten British regiments, under Gene- 
ral Beresford, which were with the 
fleet at the mouth of the Tagus. Sir 
Arthur, estimatingJunot’s whole force 
at 18,000 men, julaea that, after pro- 
viding for the security of Lisbon, the 
French general could not bring more 
than 14,000 into the field. It was 
known at head-quarters, that a junc- 
tion had taken place between the 
corps of Delaborde, defeated at Ro- 
lica, and that of Loison, on the 18th, 
and that their united force was con- 
centrated in position at Torres Ve- 
dras. That position was understood 
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to be accessible only by a long and 
difficult defile—and the enemy sent 
forward patrols of cavalry into the 
neighbourhood of the British army, 
which was too weak in that arm to 
offer effectual —— to such 
movements. Under these circum- 
stances, Sir Arthur had formed the 
resolution of advancing rapidly along 
the coast-road to Mafra, and thus 
turning the position of Torres Vedras. 
Our author enters into an inquiry 
into the merits of this scheme, which 
he thinks was founded on sound data, 
and that, had it been carried into 
execution, the acquisition of Lisbon 
might have been effected with smaller 
loss, and with circumstances more 
honourable to our arms, than by the 
more timid policy which led to the 
Convention of Cintra. Colonel Na- 
pier, too, speaks highly of this 
scheme. Sir Arthur possessed very 
exact military surveys of the country, 
through which lay a road leading be- 
tween the sea-coast and Torres Ve- 
dras, and which, turning Junot’s 
sition, opened a way to Mafra. He 
had projected, by a forced march, 
says that able writer, on the 21st, to 
turn the position of Torres Vedras, 
and to gain Mafra with a strong ad- 
vanced guard, while the main-body, 
seizing some advantageous heights 
afew miles short of that town, would 
be in a position to intercept the 
French line of march to Montachique. 
The army was reorganised during 
the 20th’ in eight brigades of infant- 
ry, and four weak squadrons of ca- 
valry, and every preparation was 
made for the next day’s enterprise. 
“ But at that critical period of the 
campaign,” says the Colonel, in his 
usual strong style, “the ministerial 
arrangements, which provided three 
Commanders-in-Chief, began to 
work.” On the evening of the 20th, 
a frigate, on board of which was Sir 
Harry Burrard, arrived in Marceira 
Bay. Sir Arthur, thus suddenly su- 

erseded in command, lost no time 
in reporting to that officer the situa- 
tion and circumstances of the army, 
and the plan of operations which it 
had been his intention to pursue. 
Of the latter Sir Harry Burrard ex- 
pressed his disapprobation. He di- 
rected the cessation of any active 
movements until the army should 
have been still farther increased by 
the arrival of Sir John Moore, which 
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might have been expected in a few 
days. Sir Arthur tried to convince 
him that the corps of Sir John Moore 
would more beneficially contribute 
tothe common cause by marching on 
Santarem, and thus narrowing and 
obstructing the communication and 
retreat of the French army, than by 
uniting itself to a force already fully 
adequate to all the purpose it was 
intended to effect. But, to use a 
somewhat figurative expression, not 
unsuitable to the character of Sir 
Harry—Sir Arthur might just as well 
“have sung psalms to a dead horse,’ 
Our author is very tender on Sir 
Harry Burrard—saying, “that he will 
probably be considered to have de. 
cided wrong—yet he unquestionably 
decided to the best of his judgment.” 
We are not sure of that—for he was 
jealous of Sir Arthur—and petty feel- 
ings so blinded the little mole-eyed 





judgment he possessed, that he could | 


not see a yard beyond his snout. 
Besides, bating the blindness brought 
on by petty and paltry feelings, all 
men act to the best of their judgment 
on all occasions ; and if they act ab- 
surdly, ignorantly, or timidly, they 
must bear the odium belonging to 
such conduct. “ Fault,” says our 
author, 
buted only to those [not only, say 


we] who sacrificed the interest of § 


their country, by placing a man 
of narrow capacity, yet of honest in- 


tention, in a situation for which he 


was manifestly unfit. That officers of 
such acknowledged talentand preten- 
sions, as Sir John Moore and Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, should have been 
superseded in command by Sir Hew 
Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard, is 
a per vs proof, that the 
selection of military leaders was, in 
those days, regulated by principles 
very different from that of detur dig- 
}.”’ But though Sir Harry had or- 






niori. 
dered a cessation of hostilities on the 
part of Sir Arthur Wellesley, he had 
not laid Junot under any such re- 
strictions ; and, accordingly, at mid- 
night of the 2list, Sir Arthur was 
aroused by a German officer of dra- 
goons, (so Napier tells us,) who gal- 
opped into camp, and with some 
consternation reported that Junot, at 
the head of 20,000 men, was coming 
on to the attack, and distant but.one 
hour’s march. Sir Arthur visited the 
advanced posts, but could discern 
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no sign of an approaching enemy. 
About four eau however, acloud 


of dust was observed in the extremi- 
ty of the horizon, slowly moving to- 
wards the position of the British; 
and at eight o’clock, astrong body of 
the enemy’s cavalry was observed on 
the heights, to the southward. In a 
short time, a strong column of iufan- 
try appeared on the road from Torres 
Vedras to Lourinha; and it became 
evident, that a general engagement 
was on the eve of taking place be- 
tween the armies. The battle of 
Vimiero has been described by Sou- 
they and Napier, yet our author’s pic- 
ture of it may bear comparison with 
that of either,—and is certainly far 
superior to that from the pen of the 
Marquis of Londonderry,—though ‘it 
too is spirited and martial. 

“ The village of Vimiero stands ina 
valley watered by the little rivulet Ma- 
ceira, at the eastern extremity of a high 
mountainous range, which extends west- 
ward to the sea. In front of the village 
is a hill of inferior altitude, terminating 
in a plateau of considerable extent, and 
commanded from several points. On the 
left is another strong ridge of heights, 
stretching to the eastward, and termina- 
ting on the rightin a deepravine. Over 
these heights passes the road to Lourinha, 
through the villages of Fontanel and Ven- 
toso. 

“ Such were the more prominent fea- 
tures of the ground. It was thus occu- 
pied by Sir Arthur Wellesley: Six bri- 
gades were stationed on the mountain to 
the westward of the village. The advan- 
ced guard, under General Fane, and the 
brigade of General Anstruther, with six 
pieces of artillery, occupied the plateau. 
The cavalry, and reserve of artillery, were 
posted in the valley, between the heights, 
ready to support the troops on the plateau, 
should that part of the position be attack- 
ed, The Lourinha road was guarded by 
the Portuguese troops and a small body 
of riflemen. The ground having been 
taken up on the previous evening, rather 
with a view to temporary convenience 
than military defence, a piquet only had 
been stationed on the ridge to the west- 
ward. As it was obvious, however, from 
the enemy’s demonstrations, that the left 
and centre were about to become the chief 
theatres of conflict, the brigades of Gene- 
rals Ferguson, Nightingale, Acland, and 
Bowles, were successively moved from the 
mountain on the west to the heights on 
the Lourinha road, in order to strengthen 
what was evidently the most vulnerable 
part of the position. 
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“ At nine o’clock the action commenced- 
Marshal Junot had formed his army in 
two divisions, The first of these, consist- 
ing of about six thousand men, was com- 
manded by General Delaborde. The se- 
cond, under Loison, was nearly equal in 
amount. The reserve, composed of four 
battalions of grenadiers, was commanded 
by General Kellerman, and acted as a con- 
necting link between the two principal 
divisions. The cavalry, under General 
Marganon, was stationed partly on the 
rear of the reserve, and partly on the 
right of Delaborde’s division. 

“ The two divisions continued their 
advance across the rough and wooded 
country in front of the position, towards 
the plateau in the centre. On approach- 
ing the scene of action, however, each di- 
vision separated into several minor co- 
lumns, which commenced nearly simulta- 
neous attacks on different portions of the 
British line. The most vehement was 
that headed by Delaborde in person, who 
first came in contact with the brigade of 
General Anstruther, which occupied the 
left of the plateau, and the village of Vi- 
miero. During its advance, this body 
was exposed to a destructive fire of artil- 
lery, which it bore with great steadiness 
and gallantry, and rapidly forced back the 
skirmishers who had been stationed in 
the woods on either flank. A check, how- 
ever, was soon given to the progress of the 
assailants, who, having reached the sum~ 
mit of the plateau, were met by a destruc- 
tive volley from the fiftieth regiment, 
which afterwards rushed on to the charge, 
and drove them in confusion, and with 
great slaughter, down the face of the hill. 
The attack on General Fane’s brigade 
was no less decisively repulsed; and a 
regiment, which was advancing on the 
village by the church, was opportunely 
attacked in flank by the brigade of Gene- 
ral Acland, then moving to its position 
on the heights. A most gallant charge, 
by the small body of cavalry led by Co- 
lonel Taylor, completed the discomfiture 
of the enemy in this quarter. They fled 

in utter confusion, and were vigorously 
pursued by Colonel Taylor and his squa- 
dron for nearly two miles; when Gene- 
ral Margaron, who commanded the 
French cavalry, observing the small num- 
ber of the assailants, advanced to the 
charge; and the remnant of this brave 
band were compelled to retreat, with the 
loss of their leader. General Kellerman, 
having rallied the fugitives, made a last 
effort with the reserve to retrieve the for- 
tunes of the day. A column, strongly 

supported by artillery, was again sent for 

ward to gain possession of the village of 

Vimiero. In advancing by the road, it 
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was encountered by the forty-third regi- 
ment, and after a short but desperate 
struggle was driven back. No farther at- 
tempt was made on this part of the posi- 
tion; and the enemy retired, leaving se- 
ven pieces of artillery, and a great num. 
ber of prisoners, in possession of the vic- 
tors. 

“ While these events were passing in 
the centre, an attack, no less resolutely 
supported, was made on the left of the 
British, which occupied the heights, on 
the Lourinha road. In that quarter, 
General Ferguson, whose brigade had 
been moved from the right to the left of 
the line, had scarcely taken up his ground, 
when he found himself assailed bya strong 
body of infantry, supported by cavalry. 
The engagement was fierce, and resolute- 
ly maintained on both sides. The troops 
of Ferguson remained immovable under 
every effort to dislodge them ; and, on the 
coming up of the eighty-second and twen- 
ty-ninth regiments, the enemy were 
charged with the bayonet, and driven back 
in confusion. The French cavalry endea- 
voured to retrieve the misfortune of the 
infantry by several charges, but in vain. 
They were uniformly repulsed with un- 
shaken steadiness, by the brigades of Fer- 
guson and Nightingale, and at length 
ceased from farther attack. 

* The fruit of this achievement, was 
the capture of six guns ; and General Fer- 
guson, leaving the seventy-first and eighty- 
second regiments to guard these ho- 
nourable trophies, was in full pursuit of 
the discomfited enemy, when the brigade 
of Brenier, suddenly emerging from the 
ravine, attacked the two battalions, and 
for a moment succeeded in retaking the 
captured artillery. But the regiments in- 
stantly rallied ; and by a desperate charge 
with the bayonet, at once drove back the 
brigade of Brenier into the ravine, and 
remained masters of the guns. In this 
charge, General Brenier was made pri- 
soner, 

“ Affairs were in this situation on the 
left, when General Ferguson received an 
unexpected order to desist from the pur- 
suit. His corps was accordingly halted ; 
and the enemy, taking advantage of this 
unlooked-for supineness of their oppo- 
nents, were rallied by General Thiebault, 
and withdrawn, under protection of the 
cavalry, to a position in rear of Toledo. 


In the subsequent retreat of the army to, 


Torres Vedras, it was reinforced by the 
junction of two battalions, which had not 
come up in time to be of service in the ac- 
tion. 

“ The results of this brilliant victory 
were, the capture of a general officer and 
several hundred men, thirteen pieces of 
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cannon, and twenty-three waggons loaded 
with ammunition. The total loss of the 
enemy, in the battle, has been estimated at 
three thousand. Generals Foy and Thie. 
bault do not admit it to have exceeded 
eighteen hundred. But, considering all 
the circumstances of the action, the latter 
calculation will probably be held to be ay 
much below the truth, as the former fs 
above it. 

“With regard to the relative numbers of 
the armies, there exists also much differ. 
ence of statement. There can be no doubt 
that the British army was numerically 
superior to its opponent; but Foy and 
Thiebault, in estimating the amount of 
the French force at only nine thousand 
two hundred men, are, unquestionably, 
not entitled tocredit. A French order of 
battle, found on the field, gave a total of 
fourteen thousand men present under 
arms; and this amount accords too accu- 
rately with other estimates, and also with 
observations made at the time, to leave 
any doubt of its authenticity and correct- 
ness. 

“* While the battle was yet in progress, 
Sir Harry Burrard arrived on the field; 
but, from motives of delicacy, declined as- 
suming the command till the enemy were 
repulsed. Towards the close of the action, 
when the ultimate success of the British 
arms could no longer be considered doubt- 
ful, Sir Arthur Wellesley was naturally 
anxious to reap the full fruits of his vic- 
tory, and represented to his superior in 
command the importance of following up 
with vigour the advantages already gain- 
ed. But to this measure, Sir Harry Bur- 
rard, actuated by an unfortunate dread of 
responsibility, refused his consent. It 
was urged to him, in vain, that the ene- 
my, severely beaten and discomfited, had 
already commenced a hurried and con- 
fused retreat ; that one half of the British 
army had borne no part in the action, and 
was, consequently, in a condition to fol- 
low up the pursuit with vigour and ef- 
fect; that the road to Torres Vedras be- 
ing already in possession of General Hill, 
it was now in our power to anticipate the 
enemy by the occupation of that import- 
ant pass, and even to reach Lisbon be- 
fore him. But these arguments produced 
no beneficial consequence on the resolu- 
tion of Sir Harry Burrard. With the 
caution of an aged commander, and the 
diffidence of an inexperienced one, he de- 
clined encountering the risks attendant on 
the brilliant scheme of operations proposed 
for his adoption, and declared his deter- 
mination of awaiting, in the position of 
Vimiero, the arrival of Sir John Moore. 

‘* General Ferguson, on receiving, in the 
full career of success, the mortifying or- 
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der to desist from farther operations, im- 
mediately sent his aid-de-camp to repre- 
sent the great advantage to be anticipated 
from continuing the pursuit, and to state, 
that he himself might have cut off a con- 
siderable body of the enemy. Sir Arthur 
carried theaid-de-camp to Sir Harry Bur- 
rard ; but this second representation like- 
wise failed of effect. The accounts he had 
received of the state of the Portuguese 
troops, was such as, in his opinion, to pre- 
clude all hope of their being found ser- 
viceable. The artillery horses were, or 
were supposed to be, inefficient ; and the 
want of cavalry appeared an insuperable 
objection to undertaking such operations 
as those contemplated by Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley. These difficulties, in the mind of 
Sir Harry Burrard, were decisive. The 
army remained in their position; and the 
French were suffered to retreat unmolest- 
ed, and to re-organize at leisure their 
broken and fugitive troops.” 

The whole army of Junot had been 
defeated, when not above one half of 
the British had been engaged. With 
regard to the enemy, General Foy has 
told us, that every corps—every sol- 
dier—had fought ; and such were the 
necessities of Junot, that even the vo- 
lunteer horse-guard, composed of 
French merchants of Lisbon, was 
made to bear its part in the engage- 
ment. Thewhole corps of the enemy, 
therefore, were tired and dispirited, 
while a very large proportion of the 
British was fresh and untouched, and 
ready for any operation which its 
leader might judge serviceable to the 
cause. Hill’s division, before the close 
of the battle, was in possession of the 
road to Torres Vedras! True, that 
he would have been exposed, on his 
march thither, to the attacks of the 
French cavalry, which were strong, 
and had suffered but little in the bat- 
tle ;—yet, why needed a victorious 
division of British infantry to have 
been controlled in their operations, 
by a cavalry even more numerous 
than Junot’s? Had Hill reached 
Torres Vedras,—which, beyond all 
doubt, he could have done, without 
much loss,—there he might have 
maintained his position,—for the 
ground is the strongest in the world,— 
under every effort to dislodge him, 
till he had been enabled to open a 
communication with the main body 
of the army. The consequence of 
such a movement would, in all proba- 
bility, have been, to cut off the retreat 
of the French army on Lisbon; to 
VOL, XXVII. NO. CLXIY. 
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gain possession of their baggage and 
military stores; and what was more 
important than either or both of 
these, to have saved the British arms 
from the stigma which attached to 
them in the eyes of Europe, from the 
unfortunate Convention of Cintra. It 
is, however, says our author, but 
fair to Sir Harry Burrard to state, 
that his opinions were supported by 
those of Sir Henry Clinton and 
Sir George Murray—than whom— 
with the exception of Wellington— 
the service boasts no higher names. 
Our author then enters into an ac- 
count of the Convention of Cintra— 
the evacuation of Lisbon—the em- 
barkation of the French army—and 
close of the First Campaign. He, 
Napier, Londonderry, and, as far as 
we know, all good military authori- 
ties, however sore they feel at the 
Convention of Cintra, and however 
disgusted or indignant with some of 
its details—all agree in thinking it 
was rendered necessary, or at least 
adviseable, by the ‘position of affairs 
after the Battle of Vimiero. Had 
that victory been followed up, Junot 
was gone; and, instead of a conven- 
tion, there would have been a—capi- 
tulation. We cannot leave this vo- 
lume without quoting what appears, 
to us, a most masterly review of the 
operations of this short campaign: 


“In reviewing the operations of the 
short campaign, of which we have just 
detailed the more prominent events, it 
must be admitted, we think, on all hands, 
that the conduct of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
while in command, was marked by a de- 
gree of skill, boldness, promptitude, and 
fertility of resource, which can only be 
found united in a mind of the first or- 
der. Like an early sketch of a great 
master, it is perhaps possible to detect 
in it some error of concention, or fault 
of execution; yet he must be blind in- 
deed, who does not perceive, in the ge- 
neral vigour and boldness of the design, 
promise of lofty excellence and splendid 
achievement. The measure of landing 
his army, without waiting for reinforce- 
ments, has been condemned by men of 
different mould, as rash and imprudent. 
Never was an objection more futile ur- 
ged against the measures of a great 
commander ; and when stated by Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, in his defence before 
the Court of Inquiry, it drew forth a 
most triumphant refutation from Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley. The truth is, that the 


determination of Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
21 
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engage his army in immediate operations 
against the enemy, was the result of the 
nicest and most accurate calculation, and 
of a deep and well-grounded conviction, 
that his force was fully adequate to the 
expulsion of the French army from the 
capital. Had the projects of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley been carried into effect by those 
who succeeded him in command, there 
can be little doubt that the campaign would 
have been conducted to a more glorious 
result. To say nothing of the advance on 
Mafra, on the morning of the 21st, it was 
the decided opinion of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, expressed in the Court of Inquiry, 
that by a vigorous prosecution of the vic- 
tory of Vimiero, and pushing forward the 
right wing on the road to Torres Vedras, 
we might have anticipated the enemy in 
reaching Lisbon, and have at once placed 
Junot in a situation in which another de- 
feat must have terminated in uncondition- 
al surrender. 

“* To say that an operation of this bold 
and splendid character was attended by 
hazard, is, in fact, to say nothing. All 
warlike operations are so. But the point 
is, did the one in question hald out a fair 
and reasonable prospect of success? and, 
was the object to be obtained of magnitude 
and importance sufficient to justify the 
risk? These are questions which gave 
rise to much difference of opinion at the 
time, and on which it would ill become 
the most gifted writer to express his con- 
viction with any thing approaching to 
dogmatism. Yet we know not why we 
should conceal our own decided belief, that 
the conclusions of those military reasoners 
who would answer these questions in the 
negative, are founded on narrow and ti- 
mid views, by which it was more than 
improbable, that a genius like that of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley could be influenced. 

“ On Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir 
Harry Burrard we would cast no cen- 
sure. Successively called on to assume 
the command of the army in the immediate 
neighbourhood of an enemy, of whose 
strength and situation they knew nothing ; 
in a state of utter ignorance of the locali- 
ties of the country, and the temper of the 
inhabitants, these officers were placed, by 
the bungling mismanagement of govern- 
mefit, in a situation of difficulty, which 
it conveys no imputation to assert they 
were unequal to overcome. 

Upto the period of the armistice, the 
chief impediments felt in all the opera- 
tions of the army arose from want of ca- 
valry, and the miserable condition of the 
artillery horses. Why, we may ask, were 
these things so? Why was an expedition, 
thus crippled and incapacitated for vigor- 
ous operation in the field, sent forth to 
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encounter difficulties, which might so easi- 
ly have been avoided? It was solely ow. 
ing to our deficiency in cavalry, that De. 
laborde was enabled to effect an orderly 
and unmolested retreat from the position 
of Roliga; and had our strength in that 
arm been greater, not only would the ad- 
vantages acquired by the victory of Vi- 
miero have been prodigiously increased, 
but all obstacle to a vigorous pursuit would 
at once have been removed. Whatever 
degree of lustre, therefore, the operations 
which terminated in the field of Vimiero, 
may cast on the skill of the General, or the 
valour of his troops, they can contribute 
nothing to the honour of a ministry, by 
whose negligence or incapacity so many 
important advantages were lost to the 
country. 

“* On the subject of the Armistice and 
subsequent Convention, we have a few— 
and but a few—observations to make. In 
favour of the principle of the Convention, 
and of its sound policy in the cireumstan- 
ces of the armies, the weight of evidence 
so decidedly preponderates, as almost to 
preclude a doubt with regard to a subject, 
on which we know that the highest mili. 
tary authorities entertained none. All 
the Generals of the army in Portugal, 
whose general or local information could 
lend weight to their opinions, declared 
their decided conviction that the Conven- 
tion was founded, in the main, ona sound 
view of the situation and resources of the 
enemy, and of our own means of offensive 
operation. From the very commencement 
of hostilities, it is known to have been the 
decided opinion of Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
that the general interests of the cause 
would be best promoted by adopting the 
most speedy measures for the expulsion of 
the French from Portugal, and bringing 
a British force to co-operate with the Spa- 
niards on the Ebro. That it was in the 
power of the British army—numerically 
superior as it was to the enemy—to have 
expelled him from Portugal by force of 
arms, has never been denied. But it as 
little admits of a negative, that when the 
event of another battle should have com- 
pelled Junot to evacuate Lisbon, the pro- 
vince of Alentejo was open for his retreat, 
and that magazines had been already form- 
ed for the supply of his army during its 
retreat to the frontier. The strong fort- 
ress of Elvas was in his possession ; and 
the difficulty of provisioning the British 
army, in advancing into the interior, must 
have materially retarded the vigour of 
pursuit, It was judged too—and we think 
rightly judged—that the cause of the Spa- 
nish patriots would be more efficaciously 
promoted by the presence of thirty thou- 
sand British soldiers, and of four thou- 
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sand liberated prisoners, than it could suf- 
fer disadvantage from twenty thousand 
additional French troops being thrown, at 
no very remote period, into the country. 

“ So much for the principle of the Con- 
vention. That many of its details were 
objectionable cannot be denied ; and here 
alone it is that censure can fall justly on 
Sir Hew Dalrymple. It was certainly 
incumbent on that officer to have insisted 
on a specific stipulation by which the 
French should have been forced to dis- 
gorge their disgraceful plunder, and to 
have taken strict measures for securing its 
execution. It became Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple, we think, and it was due to the cha- 
racter of the army he commanded, to have 
assumed a higher moral tone in demand- 
ing all possible reparation from the in- 
famous marauders, who had proved them- 
selves alike destitute of principle and ho- 
nour. That the Armistice and prelimi- 
nary convention were concluded without 
the knowledge or participation of the Por- 
tuguese general, we hold to have been an- 
other error. It ought not to have been 
forgotten that we stood in a relation of 
singular delicacy to the Portuguese Sove- 
reign and people ; and it should have been 
the object of the British General to regu- 
late his conduct in such a manner as to 
avoid exciting either jealousy or distrust 
in a nation whose cordial co-operation was 
so essential to the successful prosecution 
of the war. Sir Hew Dalrymple must 
have known, that the patriots of the whole 
Peninsula were abundantly ready to mis- 
interpret both the motives and actions of 
their allies; and he must likewise have 
been aware, ‘that an union of sentiment 
between the authorities of the two nations, 
was, on such an occasion, above all things 
desirable. 

“ On the whole, it will probably be ad- 
mitted that the stipulations of the treaty 
were more favourable to the French than 
it was either prudent or politic to grant. 
To have gained the confidence of the Spa- 
nish nation in the purity of her motives 
and the prowess of her soldiers, was, to 
England, worth more than a victory. 
This, however, the Convention of Cintra 
did not tend to acquire for her. With an 
army flushed with recent victory, and 
greatly superior in numbers, and with the 
whole nation on our side, we shewed too 
plainly that the vanquished enemy was 
still formidable to the victors. The moral 
impression throughout Europe, arising 
from the measures in question, was de- 
cidedly unfavourable to our arms. Our 
military reputation was lowered ; and the 
British generals were regarded as having 
scandalously sacrificed the interest of their 
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allies. This impression may now, in a 
great measure, be regarded as unfounded ; 
yet we believe that no Englishman looks 
back with pride on the Convention of 
Cintra, or would not feel happy could all 
record of it be erased for ever from our 
annals,” 


We shall now turn to the Annals 
of the Campaign of Sir John Moore, 
in which so much noble blood was 
shed, and on which so much ignoble 
ink has been spilt, by writers who 
never saw a sword but at a shop- 
window, or atareview. That that 
good and great man has been often 
grossly calumniated, admits no doubt; 
but his conduct ina situation of great 
—indeed almost unexampled diffi- 
culty and peril, is nevertheless a fair 
subject of discussion; and perhaps 
the writer of this book, who steers a 
middle course between Londonder- 
ry and Napier, may be, by the best 
judges,—among whom we certainly 
are not,—thought to be nearer the 
truth, than either of these distinguish- 
ed officers. Be that as it may, the 
spirit in which he speaks of Sir John 

oore’s talents and virtues is above 
all ‘exception,—as enthusiastic, and 
probably more judicious, than that 
of some of his most devoted eulogists. 
That he committed some errors, he 
does not deny; but so far from seek- 
ing to exaggerate them, or to detract 
from his military genius, he points 
out, with perfect candour and com- 
= knowledge, all the difficulties 

y which he was surrounded at all 
times, on all hands; so that at the 
close of his most impartial narrative, 
we regard Sir John Moore, though 
baffled and unsuccessful, in the light, 
nevertheless, of a great captain. In 
this admirable work,—admirable, in- 
deed, no less for talent, than for a 
truly British spirit——Colone] Napier 
will find not a trace of “ the baseness 
of Moore’s posthumous calumnia- 
tors.” Some opinions there are, 
which that most accomplished per- 
son will condemn; but not even he, 
with all his eloquence,—and elo- 
quent he is, in the fervour of a high 
heart, and the vigour of a most mas- 
culine understanding,—has drawn a 
more interesting and impressive cha- 
racter of thatillustrious leader, whose 
death has been so nobly lamented in 
one — line, by our great na- 
tional poet, basely said by some pi- 
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tiful persons, to have been a politi- 
cal enemy of Moore’s fame— 


* And sad Corunna mourns her battle 
won.” 


On the liberation of Portugal by 
the Convention of Cintra, it was de- 
termined to dispatch an expedition 
to the north of Roche. It was to con- 
sist of a corps of 20,000 men, detach- 
ed from the forces in Portugal, with 
two regiments of German light ca- 
valry, and a suitable body of artil- 
lery, and 10,000 men, then assem- 
bling at Falmouth, under Sir David 
Baird. Sir John Moore was direct- 
ed, as commander-in-chief, to pro- 
ceed immediately with the troops 
under his more immediate command, 
and to fix on some place of rendez- 
vous for the whole army, either in 
Gallicia, or on the borders of Leon. 
No sooner had he assumed the com- 
mand, than he found he had great 
difficulties to overcome. Few effec- 
tive preparations had been made for 
the equipment of the troops, by his 
predecessors in command. Maga- 


zines were to be formed, and means 
ot os to be provided, in an im- 
1 


poverished and exhausted country. 
All the complicated preliminaries ne- 
cessary for the forward march of the 
army, before the rainy season should 
set in, (for he preferred reaching his 
destination by land, rather than by 
sea,) were still to be accomplished ; 
but such was Sir John Moore’senergy, 
that in less than a fortnight, from the 
period of his assuming the command, 
the great part of the army was on its 
march to the frontier. Deceived by 
erroneous information, as to the state 
of the roads, he determined to divide 
his army into three columns,—a 
dangerous arrangement, our author 
thinks, and one by which the period of 
concentration would, of necessity, be 
retarded. On his arrival at Salaman- 
ca, on the 13th of November, 1808, he 
heard of the defeat and dispersion of 
the Spanish army, under Belvidere, 
before Burgos; and next evening 
he was awakened by an express from 
General Pignatelli, conveying intel- 
ligence, that the enemy had pushed 
on a body of cavalry to Valladolid, a 
city not above three marches from 
Salamanca. He had with him at this 
time only three brigades of infantry, 
and not a single gun. The enemy 
were in his front,—his situation had 
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thus suddenly become one of great 
peril; and under such circumstances, 
he assembled the Junta of Salaman. 
ca, and declared his resolution, 
should the French continue their ad- 
vance on his front, to retire on Por- 
tugal. 

The French, however, withdrew to 
Palencia; and Moore directed Baird 
and Hope to close with their divi- 
sions on Salamanca. Meanwhile, 
Blake had been utterly routed at 
Espinosa; and by this destruction of 
the left wing of the Spanish army, 
which had occupied a line reaching 
from Bilboa to Burgos, the flank of 
the centre, under Castanos, was laid 
open to the enemy. The French 
were completely interposed, at this 
time, between the Spanish and Bri- 
tish armies, and might, at any mo- 
ment, advance on the latter in over- 
whelming force. Now, Moore had 
completed all his arrangements on 
the assurance, that the assembling of 
his forces, by three different routes, 
would be protected by the Spanish 
armies. But to effect the union of 
his divisions, had now become an 
operation of danger and difficulty; 
for he was placed as a central point 
between the two wings of his army, 
and it was impossible to approach 
the one, without hazarding the safe- 
ty of the other. 

“ Thus compelled to remain inactive at 
Salamanca, Sir_John Moore endeavoured 
to stimulate the local authorities into the 
adoption of such measures of promptitude 
and vigour as were suited to the exigence 
of the crisis. In this effort he failed. 
The Spanish people, though still influen- 
ced by fierce and unmitigated hatred to- 
wards their invaders, were no longer ani- 
mated by that uncaleulating and conyul- 
sive energy, which, in the commencement 
of the struggle, had goaded them like 
madness into furious resistance. The 
fierceness of the paroxysm had passed; 
and though, in the cause of their country, 
the hand of every Spaniard was prepared 
to gripe the sword, the blows it dealt 
were directed with an erring aim, and by 
a feebler arm. ‘Their detestation of a fe- 
reign yoke was undiminished ; but it had 
become a fixed and inert sentiment, rather 
than a fierce, uncontrollable, and all-per- 
vading impulse. 

“‘ Before entering Spain, every thing 
had contributed to conceal the real state 
of the Peninsula from the penctrating vi- 
sion of Sir John Moore. The British 
government, itself deceived, had become, 
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in its turn, the involuntary propagator of 
deception. At the commencement of the 
struggle, it had dispatched military agents 
to the head-quarters of the different Spa- 
nish generals, to act as organs of commu- 
nication, and transmit authentic intelli- 
gence of the progress of events in the seat 
of war. The persons selected for this 
service were, generally, officers undistin- 
guished by talent or experience, and there- 
fore little suited to discharge, with bene- 
fit, the duties of an office so delicate and 
important. They seem generally to have 
become the dupes of the unwarranted con- 
fidence and inflated boasting of those by 
whom they were surrounded ; and their 
reports were framed in a strain of blind 
and sanguine anticipation, not deducible 
from any enlarged or rational view of the 
prospects or conditions of the people. In- 
stead of true representations of the num- 
bers, character, and state of efficiency of 
the armies, they were deluded into adopt- 
ing the extravagant byperboles of rash and 
vain-glorious men, and contributed what 
in them lay to propagate false and exag- 
gerated ‘notions of the military power of 
the Spanish nation. They did not ven- 
ture to obtrude on the British Cabinet the 
unpalatable truth, that the national army 
was, in effect, nothing more than a con- 
gregation of separate and independent 
bands, miserably armed, possessing but a 
scanty and ill-served artillery, and almost 
destitute of cavalry. Had they done so ; 
and had they stated likewise, that this ar- 
my was without magazines of any kind, 
without generals of talent or experience, 
without officers sufficiently versed in the 
details of war, to instruct and discipline 
the raw levies which constituted the 
greater part of its numerical strength ; 
and, further, that the different leaders 
were prevented, by frivolous jealousies, 
and discordance of opinion, from cordially 
uniting in the execution of any great ope- 
ration, the calamitous events on the Ebro 
would probably not have come like a 
thunderbolt to crush and stultify the com- 
binations of a government, which was at 
least sincerely anxious to co-operate in the 
cause of freedom. 

** England had furnished Spain with 
supplies ; she had poured arms and mu- 
nitions into the country with a profuse 
hand ; but she had taken no efficacious 
measures for their judicious application. 
She exercised little influence on the coun- 
sels of the Spanish government ; and even 
while providing the very thewes and si- 
news of the war, her voice was seldom 
listened to with obedience or respect. 
Arms, placed at the disposal of men sway- 
ed by petty views and local interests, were 
wasted and misapplied ; and the supplies 
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of money, clothing, and ammunition, so 
liberally afforded, became a bone of con- 
tention and of petty jealousy to the rival 
authorities. In truth, the provincial go- 
vernors were actuated by no liberal and 
enlarged views of the public benefit. Su- 
pine in danger, and vain-glorious in pros- 
perity, at once untalented and unenlight- 
ened, no men could be more unfitted to 
direct the resources of a nation with vi- 
gour and effect. 

“ In such men Sir John Moore could 
place no trust. His expectations had been 
deceived. He found supineness where he 
expected energy ; a people not filled with 
an active spirit-stirring enthusiasm, but 
reposing in a dull, immovable, and lethar- 
gic confidence in their own prowess and 
resources, even in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a triumphant enemy. His 
mind became not only perplexed but irri- 
tated by the disappointment of his hopes. 
At Salamanca he knew himself to be 
placed in a difficult and precarious posi- 
tion, unprotected in front, separated from 
the wings of his army, with nothing but 
a barren country to retire upon. To the 
concentration of his forces, he was aware, 
indeed, that no present obstacle existed ; 
but how long such a state of things might 
continue, he had no data on which to form 
a judgment. The enemy at any moment 
might interpose a body which would pre- 
vent the possibility of a junction, for 
there existed no Spanish force from which 
he could anticipate protection. 

* To the other embarrassments of Sir 
John Moore must be added, the difficulty 
of receiving true and faithful intelligence 
of the events passing around him. On 
public and official reports no confidence 
could be placed, and of more authentic 
sources of intelligence, he was in a great 
measure deprived. He had been sent for- 
ward without a plan of operations, or any 
data on which to found one. Castanos 
was the person with whom he had been 
directed to concert his measures; but that 
officer had been superseded by Romana ; 
and of the situation of the latter, Sir John 
Moore only knew that he was engaged in 
rallying the remains of Blake’s army, at 
a distance of about two hundred miles. 
Naturally distrustful of the apocryphal 
intelligence transmitted by the British 
military residents, he could rely only on 
the reports of Colonel Graham and Cap- 
tain Whittingham; and these, in con- 
junction with the information which his 
own officers were enabled to procure, con- 
tributed still further to deepen the gloom 
by which his mind was overcast.” 


Meanwhile, intelligence came, for 
which Sir John Moore was certainly 
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not unprepared, as he had written to 
Mr Frere, the new minister at Ma- 
drid, respecting the probability of 
such an event. Castanos had been 
defeated at Tudela with great loss; 
and the road to Madrid was now open 
to the French armies. He had writ- 
ten to Frere the very day before the 
arrival of this intelligence, saying, 
in that event,—* I must either march 
upon Madrid, and throw myself into 
the heart of Spain, and thus run all 
risks, and share the fortune of the 
Spanish nation, or I must fall back 
on Portugal. In the latter case, I 
fall back upon my resources, upon 
Lisbon—coveracountry where there 
is a British interest—act as a diver- 
sion in favour of Spain, if the French 
detach a force against me—and am 
ready to return to the assistance of 
the Spaniards, should circumstances 
again render it eligible.” 

In pursuance of this plan, Sir John 
Moore, without waiting for Mr Frere’s 
reply, determined on immediate re- 
treat, transmitting orders to Baird at 
Astorga, and Hope at the Escurial, 
for the former to retire on Corunna, 
and the latter to push forward, if 
possible, to Salamanca. Baird, too, 
was directed to write instantly to 
England, that a supply of transports 
might be sent to the Tagus. “ They 
will be wanted,” said he ; “ for when 
the French have Spain, Portugal can- 
not be defended,” —an opinion, by the 
way, not very consistent with the 
tenor of his letter, quoted above, to 
Mr Frere. 

All the world knows that this re- 
solution astounded Mr Frere, who 
strongly urged the General to ad- 
vance on Madrid; or, if he was de- 
termined against that step—a pretty 
bold one, it must be confessed—then 
he suggested the alternative of ta- 
king up a position in the strong coun- 
try around Astorga. A retreat from 
that place to Corunna would, he ar- 
gued, be less difficult than through 
Portugal to Lisbon ; and in that posi- 
tion the army might wait for rein- 
forcements of cavalry, to enable it to 
act on the flat country, which opens 
immediately from that point, and ex- 
tends through the whole of Leon and 
Old Castile. Two Spanish Generals, 
dispatched by the Supreme Junta to 
the head-quarters of the British army, 
in order to concert with its com- 
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mander an united plan of operations, 
corroborated the exaggerated state. 
ments of Mr Frere, with regard to 
the strength of the Spanish armies, 
General San Juan was said to be in 
possession of the pass of Somosierra, 
which he had fortified so strongly 
as to render abortive all the enemy’s 
hopes of reaching Madrid. But, lo 
and behold! Colonel Graham had 
just arrived with intelligence, that 
the pass had been forced by the 
French! Justly disgusted with all 
this ignorance and weakness, Sir 
John — would not hear of the 
proposal of these gentlemen to form 
a junction with Romana, and there- 
by create a diversion favourable to 
the defence of the capital. Morla, 
now at the head of the Junta, and 
Governor of Madrid, had written to 
Sir John Moore, informing him that 
25,000 men of the army of Castanos 


were falling back on that city; that F 


10,000 men from the Somosierra 
were likewise concentrating, and that 
nearly 40,000 other troops were pre- 
pared to join in the defence of the 
capital. While Moore was delibera- 
ting on this communication from 
Morla, (whether Morla was then 
a traitor, or not till a few days after- 
wards, ’tis not easy to say,) Charmil- 
ly, a French emigrant in the British 
service, arrived with dispatches from 
Mr Frere. He had been in Madrid 
on the Ist of December, and had wit- 
nessed the strongest and most un- 
equivocal demonstrations of ardour 
among all the classes of the people. 
The whole mass of the population 
was rising in arms ; the streets were 
broken up, houses barricaded, and 
peasants from all quarters flocking 
into the city, to bear part in its de- 
fence. The Duke del Infantado had 
commissioned him to make known 
this state of things to the British Ge- 
neral, and to entreat him to make 
some movement that might operate 
as a diversion for the capital, which 
its defenders had determined to hald 
out to the last extremity. “I have 
no hesitation,’ said Mr Frere, “in 
taking upon myself any degree of 
responsibility which may attach to 
this advice, as I consider the state of 
Spain to depend absolutely, for the 
present, on the resolution you may 
a . I say for the present, for such 
is the spirit and character of the 
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country, that, even if abandoned by 
the British, 1 should by no means 
despair of ultimate success.” 

Sir John Moore felt that he could 
not resist all these official statements 
—he could not suspect that the Junta 
would deceive him in a mere matter 
of fact—that a person of Mr Frere’s 
known perspicacity, had become the 
dupe of a mere flimsy delusion— 
that the ardour and effervescence of 
the popular spirit, which Charmilly 
declared he had seen, was but a 
dream ; and therefore deciding on a 
change of plan, he sent orders to 
Baird to stop his retrogressive march, 
and return to Astorga. These orders 
reached him at Villa Franca, late on 
the 7th of December, when in full re- 
treat to Corunna. Hope was already 
at Alba de Tormes, and thus the po- 
sition of the army at Salamanca was 
secure. Meanwhile, Charmilly, ig- 
norant of Sir John Moore’s change 
of plans, delivered to him another 
letter from Mr Frere, requesting, 
that in the event of the General con- 
tinuing his resolution to retreat on 
Portugal, Charmilly might be exa- 
mined before a Council of War. This 
letter Moore tore into pieces, and in- 
stantly ordered Charmilly to quit 
Salamanca. 


“ On a calm review of the circum- 
stances connected with this unpleasant col- 
lision, we feel little disposed to attribute 
blame to either party. Both unquestion- 
ably decided on the purest and most con- 
scientious motives. Both were animated 
by a vehement desire to act as might most 
contribute to the honour of their country, 
and the interest of the common cause.— 
The style of Mr Frere, indeed, is some- 
what less courteous than might have been 
expected from so accomplished a diplom- 
atist ; and the opinions of Sir John Moore 
were certainly entitled to greater respect 
than the minister seemed inclined to af- 
ford them; but the question on which 
they differed, was one on which men, 
zealous for the same end, might arrive at 
dissimilar conclusions, without imputa- 
tion on the motives of either. 

“In truth, the minds of Mr Frere and 
Sir John Moore were of different mould 
and consistency. The one, ardent and 
enthusiastic, was disposed to rely with too 
facile a credence on the energy and devo- 
tion of the assertors of a noble cause. 
Theother, too strongly disgusted, perhaps, 
with repeated proofs of ignorance and im- 
becility in the Spanish leaders, regarded 
the scene around him with the eye of a 
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general. He felt little disposed to antici- 
pate a fortunate issue to the resistance 
which popular enthusiasm might oppose 
to military skill and highly disciplined 
troops. They beheld the same events 
through different media.” 


Having now determined to ad- 
vance, Moore wrote to Romana, ex- 
ressing astrong wish for the speedy 
junction of their armies, in order 
that combined efforts might be made 
for the support of Madrid. But, 
alas! what an army! Romana had 
under him 20,000 men; but they 
were without haversacks, cartridge- 
boxes, or shoes, or many even with- 
out clothing. Besides, they durst 
not stir a foot. For a corps of about 
10,000 Frenchmen were posted be- 
tween Sabagun and Almanza, the 
appesent object of which was to 
check his movements; and there- 
fore he could not think of abandon- 
ing his present position. Farther, 
any approach with his corps to- 
wards the British army, if he chose 
to run that risk, would leave the 
French free ingress into Asturias, 
from which he drew large supplies, 
and would likewise endanger Galli- 
cia. So much for Romana. The 
Junta of Toledo now informed Moore, 
that they intended to reunite the 
dispersed armies in that quarter, and 
defend the city to the last extremity. 
The General instantly sent a British 
officer to reside at Toledo, and con- 
cert measures for its defence. But 
on the first approach of a column of 
the enemy, the Junta retired from 
the city, and it was occupied, with- 
out opposition, by the corps of Vic- 
tor. So much for the Junta and city 
of Toledo. Two days afterwards, 
Colonel Graham, who had been dis- 

atched to Madrid, returned with 
intelligence of its being already in 
occupation of the enemy. So much 
for Morla the Deceiver, and for Mr 
Frere the Deceived! Yet the fall of 
Madrid did not deter Moore from 
pursuing his projected operations. 
The great bulk of the French army, 
which might have been employed 
against him, had been carried into 
Catalonia, or towards Madrid; and 
Moore considered, that, by a for- 
ward movement,and effecting ajunc- 
tion with Baird, he would be able to 
menace the communication of the 
enemy; thus creating a diversion in 
favour of those Spaniards who still 
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remained in arms, and iving time 
tor the raising and embodying of 
new levies in the south. But he 
never ceased to contemplate the ne- 
cessity of retreat, whenever the Bri- 
tish army should become the chief 
object of the enemy’s attention. It 
was not long till that happened ; for, 
on the 14th of December, a dis- 
patch from Berthier to Soult was in- 
tercepted, directing him to occupy 
Leon, Benevente, and Zamora, to 
drive the Spaniards into Gallicia, 
and maintain subjection in the flat 
couutry. It stated, that no annoyance 
need be apprehended from the Eng- 
lish, who were already supposed to 
be in full retreat on Portugal. But 
should that not be the case, the 
movement of the fourth corps on 
Badajos would speedily realise the 
anticipation. It likewise appeared 
from this dispatch, that Soult was at 
Saldanha with two divisions; and 
that Mortier, with another, had or- 
ders to march on Zaragoza. The 
eighth corps, under Junot, (so much 
for the Convention of Cintra,) was 
stated to have passed the Pyrenees, 
and would probably be concentrated 
at Burgos. 

It had been Moore’s intention to 
push onward to Valladolid; but he 
now thought it high time to alter his 
plans; so he removed his head- 
quarters to Toro, and ordered Baird 
to concentrate his division at Bene- 
vente. At Toro he received letters 
from Mr Frere, and from the Su- 
preme Junta, still assuring him of 
the unabated enthusiasm of the Spa- 
nish people, and that Romana was 
about to join him with 14,000 men ; 
and urging him to engage immediate- 
ly in active operations against the 
enemy. The chief command of the 
Spanish armies was offered him ; but 
against his better judgment, he had 
already engaged in operations from 
which he had anticipated little bene- 
ficial result; and now he was re- 
solved to act for himself, and to turn 
a deaf ear to all requests or remon- 
strances. At this very moment of 
perplexity, though not of irresolu- 
tion, he received intelligence that 
Romana, who, according to Mr Frere, 
was to join him with 14,000 men, 
had actually commenced his retreat 
from Leon on Gallicia! Romana, 
however, expressed his readiness to 
return, and join in any operation 
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against the enemy. Moore therefore 
resolved, if possible, to attack Soult 
in his position at Saldanha, about 
80 miles to the northward of Toro. 

He considered that even an unpro- 
fitable victory could scarcely fail to 
lend encouragement to the Patriots; 
and at all events, the forward move- 
ment would necessarily draw on him 
the whole French force in Spain, and 
thereby create a diversion which 
would give the Spanish armies in the 
south time to rally and recover from 
the effects of recent disasters. But 
at Sahagun, a letter arrived from 
Romana, stating that the French 
were in motion to the northward. 
From other quarters, Moore learnt 
that the corps of the enemy which 
was directing its march on Badajos, 
had halted at Talavera; and it was 
said, that Napoleon himself had set 
out from Madrid, with the avowed 
intention of proceeding to Benevente 
without a halt. Moore now felt 
convinced that nothing bnt immedi- 
ate retreat could extricate him from 
the difficulties of his situation. He 


considered that the beneficial object 
of his movement had already been 
attained—for the progress of the 


enemy’s armies had been arrested in 
the south, and they were now advan- 
cing on all hands to surround him. 
On the 26th of December, the situa- 
tion of the British army is thus de- 
scribed : 


“ At this moment, the British army 
had become almost girdled by the enemy. 
From the 22d to the 24th, Soult had re- 
ceived strong reinforcements, and his ar- 
my alone was already superior in number 
to the British. 

*¢ Junot, with the army liberated by the 
Convention of Cintra, had advanced from 
Burgos to Placentia, and threatened their 
right flank. 

‘* Napoleon, in person, had set out from 
Madrid with all the disposable force in 
that quarter; and on the same day that 
the van of the British quitted Sahaygun, 
the advanced-guard of his army passed 
through Tordesillas, a town about fifty 
miles distant from Benevente. 

“ The corps of Lefebvre had changed 
the direction of its march, and was now 
advancing on Salamanca. ‘The retreat of 
the British army on Portugal was thus 
cut off. 

“* The whole disposable force of the 
enemy, forming an irregular crescent, were 
thus advancing in radii on the British 
army asa common centre, ‘To cut off its 
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retreat was now the chief object of Napo- 
leon. 

* On the 26th, an engagement took 
place between the British cavalry and that 
of the enemy. Detachments from the 
army of Napvleon had been pushed on 
to Villalpando and Mayorga; and in the 
neighbourhood of the latter place, a con- 
siderable force of the enemy was obser- 
ved to be drawn up on the acclivity ofa 
hill, with the view, apparently, of cutting 
off any stragglers who might wander from 
the line of march. Two squadrons of the 
tenth hussars were instaatly ordered to 
dislodge them. These, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Leigh, rode gallantly up 
the hill, and by a successful charge, drove 
back the French cavalry in confusion. In 
this affair, many of the enemy were kill- 
ed, wounded, and above one hundred made 
prisoners. 

“ On the same day, the cavalry, the 
horse-artillery, and a brigade of light in- 
fantry, halted at Castro Gonzalo; and 
the divisions under Generals Hope and 
Fraser marched to Benevente. On the 
twenty-seventh, the rear-guard crossed 
the Eslar, and followed the same route, 
having blown up the bridge. The hard- 
ships to which the army were now ex- 
posed, tended greatly to increase the ge- 
neral feeling of dissatisfaction at the mea- 
sures of their leader. The route lay over 
miserable roads, and through an exhaust- 
ed country. The weather was more than 
usually severe ; heavy showers of rain and 
sleet drenched the soldiers to the skin, 
and it was not always that even at night 
they could procure shelter from the ele- 
ments. Turbulence and insubordination 
broke forth in the ranks. The soldiers, 
indignant at the Spaniards, who general- 
ly locked their doors on their approach, 

and concealed their little stock of provi- 
sions, were guilty of violence and robbery. 
These criminal excesses increased the 
evil. Hatred and disgust sprang up on 
both sides; and frequent scenes of blood- 
shed were the consequence. 

“ On the twenty-seventh of December, 
the column reached Benevente; and Sir 
John Moore issued a general order to the 
army, characterizing its excesses in strong 
language. He expressed his deep regret, 
that the army should have forfeited its 
former praise for exemplary conduct and 
discipline. The atrocities committed in 
Valderas, he declared to have exceeded 
any thing he could have believed of Bri- 
tish soldiers. The situation of the army 
was such as to call for the display of qua- 
lities the most rare and valuable in a mi- 
litary body. These were not bravery 
alone, but patience and constancy under 

fatigue and hardship, obedience to com- 
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mand, sobriety, firmness, and resolution, 
in every situation in which they might be 
placed. It was only by the display of 
such qualities, that the army could de- 
serve the name of soldiers,—that they 
could be able to withstand the forces op- 
posed to them, or fulfil the expectations 
of their country.” 


At Benevente, where the army halt- 
ed for two days, intelligence was re- 
ceived that the army of Napoleon 
were endeavouring, by forced march- 
es, to overtake the British. The stores 
of the army, for which no transports 
could be procured, were ordered to 
be destroyed, and the retreat conti- 
nued by Astorga. 

** The march of the cavalry, however, 
had not yet commenced, when a body of 
the enemy’s horse were observed to be 
attempting a ford near the ruins of the 
bridge which had been blown up; and 
presently between five and six hundred of 
the Imperial Guards plunged into the 
river and crossed over. They were in- 
stantly opposed by the piquets under 
Colonel Otway, which had been appoint- 
ed to act as a rear-guard. Though this 
body mustered little more than two hun- 
dred men, they boldly advanced against 
the enemy, and continued bravely to dis- 
pute every inch of his advance. Repeated 
charges took place between the front 
squadrons ; and upon the arrival of a 
small party of the third dragoons, the front 
squadron, by a furious charge, broke 
through that of the enemy, and were for 
atime surrounded. By another charge, 
however, they soon extricated themselves 
from this dilemma, and re-formed with 
the rest of the detachments. 

“ Lord Paget soon reached the field, 
and Brigadier- General Stewart, assuming 
the command of the piquets, made re- 
peated charges on the enemy, the squa- 
drons being sometimes intermingled. In 
order to draw the enemy still further from 
the ford, General Stewart gave ground ; 
when the tenth hussars, which had al- 
ready formed, advanced to the charge, 
and the enemy’s line was in an instant 
broken. They fled in great disorder to 
the river, closely pursued by the tenth, 
leaving fifty-five killed and wounded on 
the field, and seventy prisoners, among 

whom was General Lefebvre, the com- 
mander of the Imperial Guard. Imme- 
diately on reaching the opposite side of 
the river, the enemy formed on the mar- 
gin; but a few rounds from the horse 
artillery, which came up at that moment, 
was sufficient to disperse them. The loss 
of the British in this affair amounted to 
about fifty killed and wounded.” 
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At. Astorga he found Romana, 
who he hoped had retired on the As- 
turias, with 5000 men in a state of 
utter destitution of clothing, accou- 
trements, arms, ammunition, or even 
food. 

* A malignant fever had broken out 
among them, and the number of sick was 
sustaining hourly augmentation. Never did 
any congregation of human beings exhibit 
less external semblance of a military body. 
The soldiers under arms little exceeded 
in number the sick borne on cars and 
mules; and as they passed slowly along, 
enfeebled and emaciated by disease, the 
procession had more the appearance of an 
ambulatory hospital, than of a force by 
which the country was to be defended. 

“* Such was the condition of the army 
of Romana. Let it also be recorded, that 
this brave and suffering band bore their 
multiplied privations with unshrinking 
patience; that they uniformly displayed, 
even in the very depth of their misfor- 
tunes, a courage and devotion worthy of 
that cause, in behalf of which they were 
alike prepared to bleed or suffer.” 


The head-quarters of Napoleon’s 
army had, on the preceding evening, 
been at Villalpando, a village only 
sixteen miles distant. No defensive 
measures had been attempted, and 
the General determined to continue 
the retreat on Villa Franca. Of this 
measure Romana disapproved—de- 
claring himself ready to join the Eng- 
lish army in defending the strong 
ground around Astorga, from whence 
a secure retreat could, in any event, 
be open to them by the almost im- 

regnable passes of Manganel and 

onceladon, whichasmall body might 
successfully maintain against any 
numbers. Moore, however, did not 
approve of this plan—the stores, of 
which Astorga had been made the 
depot, were destroyed, or distribu- 
ted among the Spanish troops, and 
the sick were abandoned to the ene- 
my. 

** In the miserable condition of the 
Spanish army, it might have been sup- 
posed, that this half-naked, half-armed, 
half-famished, and diseased multitude, 
would have sought protection in their 
retreat from the English columns. It 
was not so. With a spirit which death 


aldne could extinguish, this suffering but 
high-minded band, still confided in their 
own exertions to keep the field; and 
when Sir John Moore proposed to Ro- 
mana that he should retire by Orense, the 
proposal was instantly acceded to, Ro- 
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mana only requested that the British 
troops might be restrained from the fur- 
ther perpetration of those acts of disgrace- 
ful violence, which had hitherto marked 
their progress ; a request which it must 
have imbittered the spirit of Sir John 
Moore to know that his power was inade- 
quate to grant. 

“ At Astorga, the light brigades under 
General Crawford separated from the 
army, and marched by way of Orense to 
Vigo, where Sir John Moore had directed 
transports to be sent for the embarkation 
of the army. This detachment preceded 
Romana’s army in the line of march ; and 
when the miserable band of patriots, after 
a halt of only one night, took their way 
to Orense, they found the country through 
which they passed already stripped of sup- 
plies. This completed the wreck of this 
gallant but unfortunate army. The in- 
fantry at length became completely disor- 
ganized, and Romana, with the cavalry 
and guns, retired to the valley of the 
Mincio.” 

The plot was now fast thickening, 
and drawing towards a catastrophe. 
On the first of January, Napoleon 
entered Astorga, and formed a junc- 
tion with Soult. Leaving Ney, with 
18,000 men, to keep Leon in subjec- 
tion, he directed Soult, by forced 
marches, to continue the pursuit, 
and counter-marching with the rest 
of his army, Napoleon in a few days 
returned to France. 


“It is melancholy to contemplate the 
condition to which the British had al- 
ready been reduced. During the march 
to Villa Franca, the rain came down in 
torrents ; men and horses, sinking through 
fatigue, covered the roads; and the sol- 
diers, whose strength still enabled them 
to proceed, maddened by the continued 
suffering of cold and hunger, were no 
longer under any subordination. In such 
circumstances pillage could not be pre- 
vented. Wherever they came, the inha- 
bitants fled from their dwellings, and 
sought shelter among the mountains. En- 
ormities of all kinds were committed. 
Houses, and even villages, were burning 
in all directions. The ravages of the most 
ferocious enemy could not have exceeded 
in atrocity those perpetrated by a British 
army on their allies. 

“ At Benevente, an order had been 
issued by the General, assuring the army, 
that the only object of the retiring move- 
ment was, not to evacuate the country, 
but to secure a more favourable position. 
It had, therefore, been confidently ex- 
pected, that a stand would be made at the 
almost impregnable defiles through which 
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the army passed after quitting Villa 
Franca. The country had been traversed 
by Sir David Baird on his advance ; and 
it was generally held incredible that the 
retreat should be continued beyond that 
point. The sufferings which the army 
had already endured, and the lamentable 
want of discipline to which the rapidity 
of the retreat had given rise, tended to 
strengthen the conviction that the General 
would gladly avail himself of the great 
defensive advantages which the country 
afforded. This hope was disappointed. 
Sir John Moore saw no safety but in em- 
barkation ; and the retreat was continued 
with unrelenting speed. 

“ At every step of their progress, how- 
ever, the misfortunes of this devoted army 
seemed to accumulate. The mortality 
among the horses was excessive; and no 
sooner did these noble animals become 
unable to proceed than they were shot, in 
order to prevent their being serviceable to 
the enemy. The ammunition-waggons, 
which had hitherto kept up, were falling 
one by one to the rear, and the ammuni- 
tion they contained was destroyed. In the 
towns, many of the soldiers, in the reck- 
lessness of despair, broke into the cellars, 
and giving way to the most desperate ex- 
cess, were found dead by the enemy. Du- 
ring the marches, the number of stragglers 
was enormous. Under different pretexts, 
whole regiments strayed from their co- 
lours; and, as often as a store or wine- 
house was discovered, scenes of the most 
revolting character ensued. The enemy’s 
cavalry was continually pressing on our 
rear; and, under such circumstances, no 
pause could be made to afford protection 
to those who, from intoxication or ex- 
haustion of strength, were compelled to 
fall behind. At Bembibre, in particular, 
the town, on the departure of the reserve, 
was filled with these unfortunate wretches. 
Every effort was made to save them from 
the miserable fate which they so madly 
courted; but in vain. The rear-guard 
was at length compelled to march. A 
small detachment of cavalry still remain- 
ed, in hopes that some, at least, of the 
victims might be rescued. But the enemy 
came on in force; and the French dra- 
goons, charging onward through a crowd 
of men, women, and children, slashed to 
the right and left with their sabres, spa- 
ring neither age nor sex. Never did Bri- 
tish troops gaze on a spectacle more appal- 
ling than those who, escaping death, came 
up bleeding and lacerated, and were, by 
order of the General, paraded through the 
ranks as a warning to their comrades. 

* It is well that. these humiliating cir- 
cumstances should be recorded. It is well 
that war should be gazed on in all its 


aspects; and not unprofitable, perhaps, 
that such episodes should he commemo- 
rated in the emblazoned yolume of our 
victories.” 

From Villa Franca to Lugo, the 
retreat was even more horrible and 
disastrous, till, in front of that town, 
the General took up a position with 
the intention of offering battle to the 
enemy. Then, insubordination was 
instantly at an end; stragglers has- 
tened to join their regiments 3; worn 
frames became reanimated with vi- 
gour, and the promiscuous assem- 
blage of disorderly soldiers became 
agen invested with all the attributes 
of a disciplined army ! 

It was now ascertained by the 
General, that Corunna was a more 
eligible place for embarkation than 
Vigo, and also nearer, so orders were 
dispatched torecall the light brigades 
and the division of General Fraser, 
which had been previously directed 
to proceed to Vigo; but they did not 
rejoin the army at Lugo without the 
loss of about 400 men. About mid- 
day on the sixth, the French columns 
were observed to be advancing on 
the English position ; ly wragng 
was immediately made for their re- 
ception; but no engagement took 
place; for several hours the lines 
continuing to gaze on each other, till 
the hope of battle gradually faded ; 
and at last evening closed, and the 
troops returned to their quarters. 


“ On the following morning the enemy 
advanced four guns, protected by a few 
squadrons of cavalry, towards the centre, 
and commenced a sharp cannonade. The 
fire was immediately returned by the 
English, with such effect, that one of their 
guns was dismounted, and the rest silen- 
ced. For above an hour no further hos- 
tilities took place. The enemy then made 
a feint on the British right, in order to 
cover the advance of five guns, and a 
strong column of infantry on the left. 
Sir John Moore immediately rode at full 
speed to that part of the line. In the 
meanwhile, a warm skirmish had taken 
place with the piquets, which were driven 
hastily back. ‘The enemy’s column were 
already ascending the height occupied by 
the seventy-sixth regiment, which gra- 
dually fell back, until joined by the fifty- 
first, when, after a few discharges of 
musketry, these regiments advanced to the 
charge, and drove back the French in con- 
fusion. The setting in of night again 
disappointed the hope of immediate en- 
gagement ; and the British army-retired 
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to their quarters, with the fervent wish 
that the dawn of morning might light 
them to battle. 

“ Sir John Moore was impressed with 
the conviction, that this wish would be 
realized. He considered the preceding 
attack as made only, by Marshal Soult, 
with the view of reconnoitring thestrength 
of the force opposed to him, and expected 
that the day following would produce a 
more general engagement. In this he was 
disappointed. On the morning of the 
eighth the French were still observed in 
their position ; yet hour after hour pass- 
ed, and they made no movement. At 
length night fell, and with it fell all the 
fond hopes of battle which had been che- 
rished by the army. In order to deceive 
the enemy, large fires were lighted along 
the line; and at ten o’clock the British 
army again commenced their retreat. 

“ No sooner did Marshal Soult become 
aware of the evasion of his enemy, than 
the pursuit was immediately recommen- 
ced, and followed up with unabated vi- 
gour ; but the British had already gain- 
ed so much ground, that it was not till 
the evening that the enemy’s advanced- 
guard came up with the rear. The hor- 
rors of this march were of the most ag- 
gravated description. The night was 
dark and stormy, the cold intense, and the 
sleet fell heavily. The troops already 
jaded and half-famished, and many of 
them barefoot, marched along roads knee- 
deep in mud. Insubordination again 
spread among the ranks,—and the num- 
ber of stragglers was enormous. 

“ About ten in the morning the army 
arrived at Valmeda. Here positive ex- 
haustion compelled a halt; and the men 
lay on the open ground for several hours, 
exposed to the continual action of a heavy 
rain. But even this brief interval was 
not granted to undisturbed repose. A cry 
arose, from time to time, that the enemy 
were advancing ; and, at such alarm, the 
troops were ordered to fall in. Such an 
intermission was little calculated to re- 
fresh the worn strength of the soldiers ; 
and towards evening, when they again 
resumed their march, little benefit was 
found to have resulted from the halt.” 

At last the army reached their des- 
tined point of embarkation; but the 
transports had not yet arrived from 
Vigo. Only a few ships lay in the 
harbour, on board of which the sick, 
who preceded the army, were imme- 
diately embarked; and it became 
necessary that the army should as- 
sume a position, and once more shew 
front to the enemy. That this ne- 
cessity was imposed on Sir John 
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Moore, says our author, with great 
animation, never to any Englishman 
can be matter of regret. It saved the 
British army from the disgrace of 
having quitted Spain like downcast 
and disheartened fugitives; of ha- 
ving sought refuge in their ships from 
the hostility of an enemy, with whom 
they had never measured strength in 
combat. Such, however, were the 
disadvantages of the position which 
Sir John Moore had to take up, that 
some of the general officers recom- 
mended him to propose terms to 
Soult, in order to induce him to per- 
mit the army to embark unmolested. 
Thank Heaven! this proposal he 
treated with disdain ; and “ England 
was not destined to blush for her 
sons.” Often and well as the battle 
of Corunna has been described, ne- 
ver better than by the author of these 
Annals. 


“ The preparations for embarking were 
completed on the morning of the sixteenth, 
and Sir John Moore gave notice, that, in 
ease the enemy should not move during 
the day, the embarkation of the reserve 
should commence at four o'clock. The 
tranquillity of the armies remained un- 
disturbed till noon, when the General, 
mounting his horse, rode off to visit the 
outposts. He had not proceeded far, 
when he received a report from General 
Hope, stating that the enemy’s line were 
getting under arms; and a deserter who 
came in at the same moment confirmed 
the intelligence. He spurred forward. 
The piquets had already opened fire on 
the enemy’s light troops, which were 
pouring rapidly down on the right wing. 
A heavy fire was shortly opened from the 
French battery on the height ; the piquets 
were driven rapidly back; and four strong 
columns of the enemy, supported by a 
reserve, were observed descending the 
hill. Two of these—one emerging from 
a wood, the other skirting its edge— 
threatened the right of the position ; an- 
other directed its march on the centre ; 
and the fourth on the left. The two first 
of these columns advanced with rapidity, 
and, by a bold attack, at once carried the 
village of Elvina. ‘Thus far successful, 
they endeavoured to turn the right of the 
position. It was defended by Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s brigade, having the bri- 
gade of Guards in their rear. In order 
to prevent the success of this maneuvre, 
General Paget was ordered toadvance with 
the reserve, and take post on the right of 
the line. 

“ Lord William Bentinck’s brigade re- 
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ceived the attack with firmness; and the 
fourth regiment, being thrown back en 
potence, met the enemy with a well-di- 
rected fire. The order was at length gi- 
ven to charge ; and the forty-second and 
fiftieth regiments advanced to regain the 
village of Elvina. The ground around 
the village was so intersected by walls and 
enclosures as to prevent any general colli- 
sion, A severe but irregular fight en- 
sued, which terminated-in the French be- 
ing driven back with greatloss. The fif- 
tieth regiment, led by Major Napier, rush- 
ed into Elvina, and with great gallantry 
drove out the enemy with the bayonet, 
and pursued them for some distance be- 
yond it. 

“ In the meanwhile, from some misap- 
prehension, the forty-second had retired ; 
and the enemy being reinforced, took ad- 
vantage of that circumstance to renew the 
conflict. Elvina became again the scene 
of struggle; the forty-second, after a brief 
but animating address from the General, 
returned to the attack; and the Guards 
being brought up to their support, the 
enemy gave way. 

“Tt was at this period of the action 
that Sir John Moore received his death 
wound. ~ He was engaged in watching the 
result of the contest about Elvina, when 
a cannon shot struck him on the breast 
and beat him to the ground. He raised 
himself immediately to a sitting posture, 
and continued with a calm gaze to regard 
the regiments engaged in his front. Cap- 
tain Hardinge threw himself from his 
horse, and took him by the hand; then, 
observing his anxiety, he told him the 
forty-second were advancing, and on this 
intelligence his countenance was observed 
to brighten. 

“ His friend Colonel Graham now dis- 
mounted, and from the composure of his 
features, entertained hopes that he was not 
even wounded ; but observing the horrid 
laceration and effusion of blood, he rode off 
for surgical assistance. 

“Sir John Moore was removed from 
the fiell by a party of the forty-second. 
As the soldiers placed him in a blanket, 
his sword became entangled, and the hilt 
entered the wound. Captain Hardinge 
attempted to take it off, but he stopped 
him, saying, ‘ It is as well as it is, I had 
rather it should go out of the field with 
me.’ Sir David Baird had previously 
been disabled by a severe wound ; and the 
command of the army now devolved on 
General Hope. 

“In the meanwhile, all went prosper- 
ously in the field. The reserve pushed 
on to the right, and, driving back the 
enemy, continued advancing on their flank, 
overthrowing every thing before them, 
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The enemy, perceiving their left wing to 
be exposed, drew it entirely back. 

* An attack made on the British centre, 
was successfully resisted by the brigades of 
Generals Manningham and Leith. The 
ground in that quarter being more elevated 
and favourable for artillery, the guns were 
of great service. 

** On the left, the enemy had taken pos- 
session of the village of Palavio on the 
road to Betanzos. From this a fire was 
still kept up by their troops, till Colonel 
Nichols, at the head of some companies 
of the fourteenth, attacked it and beat 
them out. 

* Day was now fast closing ; and the 
enemy had lost ground in all parts of the 
field. The firing, however, still conti- 
nued, and night alone brought the contest 
to a close. 

“Thus ended the battle of Corunna. 
Let no man say that it was fought in vain, 
because it was attended with no result of 
immediate benefit to the victorious army. 
It gave a glorious’termination to an in- 
glorious retreat. It vindicated, in the 
eyes of Europe, the character of the army. 

It embalmed the memory of their com- 
mander in the hearts of his countrymen. 
It erased a dark stain from the military 
blazon of England. It gave to the world 
an imperishable proof, that, after a retreat 
of unexampled suffering and privation, the 
firmness of British troops remained un- 
shaken. The courage of her sons was as- 
sayed by the ordeal of fire, and it is, and 
will be, the pride of England, that it came 
forth pure gold from the furnace. 

“ While Sir John Moore was remo- 
ving from the field, the expression ‘of his 
countenance remained unchanged, and he 
gave utterance to no expression of pain. 
From this circumstance, Captain Har- 
dinge gathered temporary hope that the 
wound might not be mortal, and expressed 
it to the dying General. Hearing this, 
he turned his head for a moment, and look- 
ing steadfastly at the wound, said, ‘ No, 
Hardinge, I feel that to be impossible.’ Se- 
veral times he caused his attendants to stop 
and turn him round, that he might gaze 
on the field of battle, and when the firing 
indicated the advance of the British, he 
signified his satisfaction, and permitted 
the bearers to proceed. 

* On examination by the surgeons, the 
wound of Sir John Moore was at once pru- 
nounced to be mortal, and from increasing 
pain he could speak but with difficulty. 
Observing his friend Colonel Anderson 
by his bed, he asked if the French were 
beaten, and then said, ‘ You know, Ander- 
son, I have always wished to die this way. 
You will see my friends as soon as you can. 
Tell them every thing. Say to my mother’ 
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—Here his voice failed frem agitation, 
and he did not again venture to name her. 
When his strength was fast waning, and 
little more than a glimmering of life re- 
mained, he said to Colonel Anderson, ‘ J 
hope the people of England will be satis- 
fied ! I hope my country will do me justice.’ 
After a while, he pressed the hand of Co- 
lonel Anderson te his body ; and in a few 
minutes died without a struggle. 

“ Thus fell Sir John Moore. Kind 
in feeling, generous in spirit, dauntless 
in heart,—no man was more beloved ; 
none more lamented. Other leaders have 
been more fortunate in life; none were 
ever more glorious in death. Whatever 
may have been the military errors of 
such a man, however little the cast and 
temper of his mind may have fitted him 
for the task he was called on to discharge, 
at a crisis of peculiar difficulty, what is 
there in this,—what is there in any fail- 
ing which even malice has ventured to 
charge on Sir John Moore, that England 
should quench her pride in so noble a son? 
Columns may rise to others, and temples 
and triumphal arches may consecrate a 
nation’s gratitude in the memory of poste- 
rity to warriors of prouder fame and more 
brilliant achievement ; but the name of 
Moore will not die. It will be loved and 
honoured in all after generations, and his 
memory will stand undimmed by time, 
xT Nee BIS BEs. 

“ The night succeeding the action was 
passed in the embarkation of the troops, 
At ten o’clock they moved off the field by 
brigades, and marched down to Corunna. 
Major-General Beresford was posted with 
the rear-guard, on the lines fronting Co- 
runna, to watch the motions of the ene- 
my. Major-General Hill, with his bri- 
gade, was stationed on an eminence be- 
hind the town, ready to afford support to 
Beresford, if necessary. The embarkation 
proceeded rapidly during the night, and 
no attempt was made to molest the cover- 
ing brigades. On the following morning, 
however, the enemy pushed forward a 
corps of light troops to the heights of St 
Lucia, which commanded the harbour, 
and, planting a few cannon, fired at the 
transports. At three o’clock General Hill’s 
brigade was withdrawn, and at night the 
rear-guard embarked without molestation 
from the enemy. 

“ At twelve o’clock, on the night of the 
sixteenth, the remains of Sir John Moore 
were removed to the citadel of Corunna. 
He had often said, that, if killed in battle, 
he wished to be buried where he fell ; and 
it was determined that the body should be 
interred on the rampart of the citadel. A 
grave was dug by a party of the ninth re- 
giment, the Aides-de-camp attending by 
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turns. No coffin could be procured ; and 
the body, without being undressed, was 
wrapt by the officers of his staff in a mili- 
tary cloak and blankets. The interment 
was hastened, for, about eight in the morn- 
ing, the sound of firing was heard, and 
they feared that, in the event of a serious 
attack, they might be prevented from pay- 
ing the last duties to their General. 

“ The body was borne to the grave by 
the officers of his family ; the funeral ser- 
vice was read by the chaplain ; the corpse 
was covered with earth; and Sir John 
Moore ‘ was left alone with his glory.’ 

“ During the retreat to Corunna, his 
country sustained a severe loss in the death 
of Major-General Anstruther. No man 
had more honeurably distinguished him- 
self by zeal, gallantry, and talent. He 
died of inflammation of the lungs, brought 
on by exposure to the extreme inclemency 
of the weather. His devotion to the ser. 
vice induced him to neglect the precau- 
tions and remedies his situation required ; 
and he continued to perform his duty till 
approaching dissolution rendered farther 
exertion impossible. When no longer able 
to mount his horse, he was placed ina 
carriage, and conveyed to Corunna. There 
he expired, amid the universal regret of 
his fellow-soldiers ; and his remains were 
deposited in a grave on the ramparts, near 
that of his commander. 

“ The campaign of Sir John Moore has 
perhaps given rise to greater differences of 
opinion than any other portion of the Spa- 
nish war. Almostevery operation by which 
its progress was marked has been made to 
furnish matter for vehement and angry 
discussion. By one party, the combina- 
tions of the General have been indiscri- 
minately lauded as a masterpiece of stra- 
tegy ; by another, the misfortunes of the 
army are considered to have solely origi- 
nated in the vacillation and timidity of its 
leader. Friends have praised, enemies 
have abused, and both have at last rested 
in conclusions from which more unbiassed 
reasoners will probably feel inclined to 
dissent. The indiscriminating defenders 
of Sir John Moore are actuated by motives, 
generous though mistaken ; his opponents, 
by somewhat more of personal and poli- 
tical prejudice, than can be made to com- 
port with the character of disinterested 
and impartial enquirers after abstract 
truth. 

** But, thank Heaven! party spirit is 
not eternal, though truth is. Twenty 
years have passed since the retreat to Co- 
runna, and the time has at length come, 
when it is possible to write with strict 
justice and impartiality of Sir John Moore. 
In doing so, there is no fear of derogating 
from his just and well-earned reputation. 
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The fame of Moore is not, as the injudi- 
cious eulogies of his friends would leave 
us to believe, a sickly and infirm bantling, 
which requires to be nursed and cockered 
into life by praise and puffery. The co- 
lumn of his honour rests, not on any sin- 
gle achievement of extraordinary genius, 
but on the broad pedestal of a life actively, 
zealously, and successfully devoted to his 
country’s service,—of a character marked 
by a singular combination of high and no- 
ble qualities, and of a death worthy of 
such a character and such a life.” 


The man who writes thus of Sir 
John Moore, will assuredly write 
with perfect impartiality of the con- 
duct of the campaign, at the close of 
which he poured forth his life. To 
use his own language, “ influenced 
neither by the zeal of a partisan, nor 
the hostile vehemence of a declared 
opponent,” “he will nought exten 
uate, nor set down aught in malice,” 
regarding the “fame of the name” of 
one of Britain’s most illustrious war- 
riors. This fact, at least,is undoubted; 
he declares, that in the very outset 
of the campaign, Sir John Moore was 
placed by his government in a situa- 
tion of difficulty to which no general 
should be deliberately exposed. He 
was sent into Spain without any con- 
certed scheme of operation, or the 
possibility of forming one, and en- 
tirely in the dark with regard to the 

lans of the Spanish government. 
is was senseless conduct in our 
Ministry ; and none but the base or 
bigoted can overlook it, on forming 
an estimate of Moore’s merits. From 
the first moment he was appointed 
Commander-in-chief, he was put into 
a situation in which no human wis- 
dom could enable him to -act with 
success. It is all very well to fix 
upon some subsequent point, and to 
try to nail him down there; but jus- 
tice demands that we see how he 
became enveloped and entangled in 
a net of circumstances not of his own 
creating, and into which he was dri- 
ven or decoyed by his very appoint- 
ment to that command. 

Sir John Moore not only was with- 
out any organized channel of com- 
munication with the chiefs of the 
Spanish armies, but the fundamental 
assumption on which he had been 
directed to rely, was soon proved to 
be fallacious—namely, that it would 
be — to concentrate his forces 
under the protection of the Spanish 
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armies on the Ebro. These were in 
succession overthrown; indeed, at 
the time Moore was appointed to the 
command, 6th of October, the Spa- 
niards were weak and divided—the 
head of the grand French army—as 
Napier tells us—was already in the 
yasses of the Pyrenees—and the 
nglish were forty marches from the 
scene of action. Before Moore could 
effect a junction with the divisions 
of Baird and Hope, he found himself 
exposed to an enemy who might at 
any moment take advantage of his 
situation and force him to retreat. 

But here the author of the “ Annals” 
avows his belief that part of these 
difficulties must be attributed to Sir 
John Moore’s own arrangements. 
For, deceived by an imperfect survey 
of the roads in Portugal, he sent his 
infantry by Almeida, and his cavalry 
and artillery by Merida and Traxillo 
—and thus, so difficult was it to col- 
lect his army, that he was compelled 
to remain above a month inactive at 
Salamanca. 

Colonel Napier, however, -holds 
that the division of his forces could 
not have been prevented ; and that 
we must judge of the capacity or in- 
capacity of a general by the energy 
he displays, the comprehensive view 
he takes of affairs, and the rapidity 
with which he accommodates his 
measures to the events that the ori- 
ginal view of his appointment will 
not permit him to control. Now, the 
first separation of the English army, 
Napier rightly says, was the work of 
the ministers who sent Baird to Co 
runna. The after separation of the 
artillery was Sir John Moore’s own 
act. But although a brigade of light 
six-pounders did accompany the 
troops to Almeida, the road was not 
practicable ; for the guns were in 
some places let down the rocks by 
ropes, and in others carried over the 
difficult passes—a practicable affair 
with one ap pe but how could the 
great train of guns and ammunition- 
waggons that accompanied Sir John 
Hope have passed such places without 
a loss of time, that ae have proved 
more injurious to the operations than 
the separation of the artillery ? 

Napier observes farther, that the 
advance of the army was guided by 
three contingent cases, any one of 
which arising would have consider- 
ably influenced the operations. 
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First, Blake on the left, or Castanos 
and Palafox on the right, might have 
beaten the French, and advanced to 
the Pyrenees. If they had done so, 
then there was no risk in march- 
ing by divisions towards Burgos, 
which was the point of concentration 
given by the British and Spanish mi- 
nisters. Secondly, they might have 
maintained their position on the 
Ebro, in which case the British ar- 
my could safely unite at Valladolid. 
Thirdly, the arrival of reinforcements 
_ from France might have forced the 
Spaniards to fall back upon the up- 
per Douro on one side, and on the 
mountains of Guadalaxara on the 
other. In this third case, Napier 
shews how the concentration of the 
whole British army, notwithstand- 
ing its being in divisions, might have 
been secured at Salamanca. He 
concludes, therefore, that in the 
three anticipated cases, the separa- 
tion of the artillery was prudent, and 

romised to be advantageous. A 

ourth case, indeed, there was, says 
Napier. All the Spanish armies were 
dispersed in an instant—utterly ef- 
faced! But how could Sir John 
Moore have divined that catastrophe 
while his ears were ringing with the 
universal clamour about the numbers 
and enthusiasm of the patriots? And 
if he had foreseen even a part of such 
disasters, he would never have ad- 
vanced from Portugal. 

Ought, then, Moore to have kept 
to his first resolution of retiring on 
Portugal ? Had he done so, the au- 
thor of the “ Annals” says that, in a 
mere military point of view, he 
would not have been held liable to 
censure. The relative conditions of 
the hostile parties, which had form- 
ed the very basis of his advance into 
Spain, liad undergone a sudden re- 
volution. But Sir John Moore was 
willing to dare something — nay, 
much—for the sake of the Spanish 
cause ; and who will blame him now 
for not having retired upon Portu- 

al? Surely, not those who, with 
‘Mr Frere and Colonel .Charmilly, 
-were for his advancing upon Madrid. 

If it be asked, then, why did Moore 
advance to Sahagun, Napier’s energe- 
tiereply seems conclusive,—because 
Napoleon having directed the mass 
of his forces against the capital, the 
British army was enabled to concen- 
trate,—because Madrid shut her 
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tes,—because Mr Frere and the 
Spanish authorities deceived Moore 
by false information,—because the 
solemn declaration of the Junta of 
Toledo, that they would bury them- 
selves under the ruins of their town, 
rather than surrender, joined to the 
fact, that Saragoza, in fighting heroic- 
ally, seemed to guarantee the con- 
stancy and vigour of that patriotic 
spirit which was apparently once 
more excited,—because the question 
had become once more political, and 
it was necessary to satisfy the Eng- 
lish people, that nothing was left un- 
done, to aid a cause which they had 
so much at heart,—and, finally, be- 
cause the peculiar situation of the 
French army at the moment, afford- 
ed the means of creating a powerful 
diversion in favour of the southern 
provinces. “ These,” says Napier, 
“ are unanswerable reasons for the 
advance towards Sahagun.” 

The author of the “ Annals”’ holds 
avery different opinion from Colonel 
Napier on this point,—and that our 
readers may have both views, we 
quote the following able statement: 


“ Sir John Moore had proceeded to 
Alaejos, with the intention of concentra- 
ting his forces in the neighbourhood of 
Valladolid, when the information derived 
from an intercepted dispatch, induced him 
to change his plans, and advance against 
Soult at Saldanha, in hope of bringing 
him to action before the arrival of rein- 
forcements. Never, surely, was an offen- 
sive operation undertaken on the chance 
of a more improbable contingency. Sir 
John Moore could scarcely calculate on 
the blunders of an opponent so skilful and 
experienced in the game of war. Yet, by 
some gross and inconceivable blunder 
alone, could Marshal Soult have suffered 
himself, in the circumstances of his army, 
to be drawn intoa battle. Soult’s policy 
manifestly was to retreat, not to fight ; to 
induce his enemy to advance, and thereby 
give time for the coming up of forces al- 
ready on the march, by which his retreat 
would be cut off. On the advance of the 
British, Soult, as a matter of course, would 
have fallen back on Burgos, where his 
corps would have effected a junction with 
that of Junot. Nothing, therefore,.could 
be more visionary than the prospect of 
defeating Soult, while nothing could be 
more imminent than the danger which 
the British were certain to incur in the 
attempt of bringing him to action. In- 
deed, it was to the Spanish general alone 
that the British army was indebted for 
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its safety. Tad Romana not communi- 
cated the information, that the enemy, 
under Napoleon, were in full march from 
Madrid, the advance on Carrion and Sal- 
danha would bave taken place, and the 
retreat of the army would, in all proba- 
bility, have been cut off. As it was, Sir 
John Moore was barely able to extricate 
himself from the danger he had so impru- 
dently courted, by a rapid and precipitate 
movement. But the very letters of the 
General afford abundant proof, that, even 
in his own opinion, the advance.oen Sal- 
danha could be productive of no beneficial 
result. Why, then, was it undertaken ? 
Why was a gallant army thus inglorious- 
ly perilled, and subsequently compelled to 
seek safety in one of the most calamitous 
retreats of which history bears record ?— 
Not with the hope of animating and in- 
vigorating the spirit of the Spanish na- 
tion, because that spirit was believed by 
Sir John Moore to have been utterly bro- 
ken and subdued, but because it was con- 
sidered ‘ necessary to risk the army, to 
convince the people of England, as well as 
the rest of Europe, that the Spaniards had 
neither the power nor the inclination to 
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make any effort for themselves ! 


But to return for a moment to the 
subject of the separation of the artil- 
lery, Napier clearly proves, that what- 
ever road the artillery had taken, the 
British army could not have averted 
the ruin of the Spaniards. For, on 
the 10th November, Napoleon struck 
the first blow, by beating Belvidere 
and seizing Burgos. Baird marched 
from Corunna on the 12th, and did 
not bring up the whole of his troops 
toAstorga before the 4th of December. 
Suppose, then, the British army con- 
centrated at Salamanca, even on the 
13th of November, they must have ad- 
vanced either to Valladolid, or to Ma- 
drid. Ifto Valladolid, the Emperor was 
at Burgos with the Imperial Guards, 
ten or twelve thousand cavalry, and 
a hundred pieces of artillery. The 
first corps was within a day’s march, 
the second and fourth corps within 


‘three marches, and the sixth corps 


within two marches. Above 100,000 
French soldiers, therefore, would, 
according to Napier, have been con- 
centrated in three days; and Sir John 
Moore never had 25,000 in the field. 
Suppose Moore had gone to Madrid. 
In that case, Napier shews that the 
pen of the artillery was a de- 
cided advantage ; and the separation 
of Baifd’s corps, which was not the 
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General’s arrangement, was the er- 
ror. 

The author of the “ Annals” thinks 
that Sir John Moore might have pre- 
ferably retired across the Tagus, 
where, in acountry of great strength, 
his army might have served as a ral- 
lying point and a protection to the 


‘Spaniards in the southern provinces, 


to which the enemy had not yet pe- 
netrated. There it was that he was 
most dreaded by Napoleon. This 
say is not approved of by Napier. 

e gays, that to retreat over the Ta- 
gus, was to adopt the southern pro- 
vinces for a new base of operations, 
and might have been useful if the 
Spaniards would have rallied round 
him with enthusiasm and courage ; 
but would they have done so when 
the Emperor was advancing with his 
enormous force? The author of the 
“ Annals” replies, that this may be so 
—and Sir John Moore was profess- 
edly a nullifidian in Spanish energy 
and patriotism ; but the true question 
is, would not the army have been 
better employed, have afforded a 
greater quantity of protection to our 
allies, with a smaller quantum of risk 


than was incurred by the advance to © 


Sahagun, consequent on the concen- 
tration of the army? We confess 
ourselves unable to come to a deci- 
sion on this point. We know what 
the evils of the retreat were; we do 
not know what might have been the 
result of a retreat over the Tagus. 
But we confess we do not see how 
it could have been so disastrous as 
the flight to Corunna. 

Colonel Napier, however,—a high 
authority certainly—before discuss- 
ing the retreat from Astorga, under- 
takes to shew that the line of Portu- 
gal, although the natural one for the 

ritish army to retire upon, was not 
at that period either safe or useful, 
and that greater evils than those in- 
curred through Gallicia, would pro- 
bably have attended a retrograde 
march on Lisbon. For, the rugged 
frontier of Portugal lying between 
the Douro and the Tagus, is, he af- 
firms, vulnerable in many points to 
an invading army of superior force. 
It may be penetrated between the 
Douro and Pinhel; and between 
Pinhel and Guarda, lie roads leading 
into the valleys of the Zezere and the 
Mondego ; between the Sierra de As- 
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trella and the Sierra de Gata, by the 
road from Alfayates to Sabugul and 
Penamacor, or that by Guarda and 
Coria; and again, between the Sier- 
ra de Gata and the Tagus, by Idanha 
Velha, Castello Branco, and Tobreira 
Formosa; and, finally, from the Ta- 
gus to the Guadiana, a distance of 
about twenty leagues, the Alentejo 
presents an open country, without 
any strong fortress save Lalippe, 
which may be disregarded and pass- 
ed without danger. Now, Moore ad- 
vanced from Salamanca on the 23d 
December ; and at that period, the 
fourth corps of the French army was 
at Talavera de la Reyna, nearer to 
Lisbon than the British army; and 
Napoleon was preparing to march on 
that capital with the sixth corps, the 
guards, and the reserve. He march- 
ed on ashorter line and a better road ; 
and what, asks Colonel Napier, was 
to have prevented him from pene- 
trating, as the Duke of Berwick once 
did, by both sides of the Tagus, and 
if the British had retreated from Sa- 
lamanca, reaching Lisbon before Sir 
John Moore ? Colonel Napier there- 
fore thinks, that if a retreat upon 
Lisbon was advisable before Napo- 
leon took Madrid, it was not a safe 
operation after that event, and that 
Sir John Moore neither lightly nor 
injudiciously adopted the line of 
Gallicia. 

The author of the “ Annals” regrets, 
along with many other good judges, 
that Sir John Moore was not led to 
regard, with a more favourable eye, 
the project of defending Gallicia. No 
part of Spain, he says, offers equal 
advantages for a defensive war. Its 
natural strength is very great; and, 
by judiciously occupying its almost 
impracticable defiles, an army could 
maintain its ground against an ene- 
my of immense numerical superior- 
ity. The geographical position of 
Gallicia, is likewise highiy favour- 
able. By means of its numerous sea- 
ports, an easy and rapid intercourse 
might be maintained with England. 
Protected by a strong frontier, from 
the direct line of the enemy’s opera- 
tions, its proximity to it was still so 
great, as continually to endanger his 
communications. A victory achieved 
at any time by an enemy on the bor- 
der of Gallicia must have paralysed 
the operations of the enemy through- 
out the whole Peninsula. The mere 
presence of a British force in that 
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quarter must have prodigiously in- 
creased the difficulties of Napoleon. 
It would have demanded the conti- 
nual employment of an army greatly 
superior to watch its operations; it 
would have narrowed, cramped, and 
hampered the whole schemes of the 
enemy; it would have lent new spi- 
rit and vigour to the Spanish people, 
and would have constantly dv as 
a powerful diversion in favour of the 
Spanish armies in any part of the Pe- 
ninsula. Such being the importance 
of Gallicia, and such the extended 
influence which an army posted on its 
frontier would have exercised on the 
whole war, the author of the “ Annals” 
thinks it extraordinary indeed that 
Sir John Moore, with this important 
province within his grasp, should 
never have adopted any measures for 
its occupation. He seems to have 
regarded the assumption of a defen- 
sive position on the Gallician frontier, 
and the permanent defence of that 
province, as a sort of dernier resort, to 
be adopted only when the more pe- 
rilous experiment of advancing on 
Valladolid or Saldanha should have 
been tried. The experiment was tried 
and failed, and then the British army 
retreated, not to defend Gallicia, but 
to their ships. No minute and ac- 
curate knowledge was required of 
the localities of the country ; no po- 
sitions had been fortified ; no depots 
established; and, indefatigably pur- 
sued by a powerful enemy, the con- 
templated project of defending Gal- 
licia—if seriously contemplated it 
ever was—at once vanished into thin 
air. 

Such is the forcible statement of 
the author of the “Annals,” made from 
no wish to disparage the military ta- 
lents of the lamented General, but 
from a conviction of its truth. 

Colonel Napier holds here, too, a 
very different opinion. He says that 
Sir John Moore, hoping that the Spa- 
niards would finally make an effort, 
announced his intention to hold the 
Gallicias. But his correspondence 
with Mr Stuart informing him of 
many disheartening calamities, depri- 
ved him of that hope; and the pre- 
sence of Napoleon, the great amount 
of his force, and the vehemence with 
which he pressed forward, confirmed 
the unhappy truth that nothing could 
be expected from the South. Until 
he reached Astorga his flanks were 
exposed ; and how, indeed, could 
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he, Colonel Napier asks, maintain 
himself with 23,000 men against the 
whole French army? The natural 
strength of the country between As- 
torga and Corunna, misled, he says, 
those persons who have since talked 
of passes where an hundred men 
could stop an army, and so forth. 
Moore knew, he admits, that he could 
fight any number of men in some of 
the mountainous positions on the road 
to Corunna; butunless he could make 
a permanent defence, such battles 
would have been worse than useless ; 
and a permanent defence was impos- 
sible, inasmuch as there were neither 
carriages of transport, nor money to 
rocure them; a severe winter had 
just set in, and the provinces being 
poor, and the peasantry disinclined 
to aid the troops, few resources 
could be drawn from the country 
itself; nor was there a position be- 
tween Astorga and Corunna which 
could be maintained for more than 
a few days against a superior force. 
That of Rodrigatos could be turned 
by the old road leading to Villa 
Franca; Villa Franca itself by the 
valley of the Syl; and from thence 
the whole line to Corunna might be 
turned by the road to Orense, which 
also led directly to Vigo,— and till he 
reached Nogales, Sir John Moore’s 
intention was to retire to Vigo. Be- 
sides, the French could have march- 
ed through the richest parts of Gal- 
licia to St Iago and Corunna on the 
left, or from the Asturias, on the 
right, by the way of Mondonedo. 

If, says Napier, it be asked why 
they did not do so? The answer is 
prompt. The Emperor having quit- 
ted the army, the jealousies and mis- 
understandings usual between gene- 
rals of equal rank impeded the ope- 
rations. A coolness subsisted be- 
tween Ney and Soult; and the for- 
mer committed a great error by re- 
maining at Villa Franca, instead of 
pushing his corps, or a part of it, (as 
recommended by Soult,) along the 
valley of St Orense to St Iago de 
Compostella. The British army 
would, in Colonel Napier’s opinion, 
have been lost, if the sixth corps had 
reached Corunna before it; and 
what would have been the chances in 
the battle, if three additional French 
divisions had been engaged? Colonel 
Napier, then, finally concludes, that, 
granting that the troops could have 
been nourished during the winter— 
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Villa Franca, Nogales, Constantino, 
and Lugo, were not permanently de- 
fensible by an army whose base of 
operations was at Corunna. Hence 
it was that Sir John Moore resolved 
to regain his ships, with the view to 
renew the war in the south—and 
Hannibal himself, adds the enthu- 
siastic soldier, could have done no 
more. 

The author of the “ Annals,” again, 
maintains, and with great shew of 
reason, that, had the information of 
the General, with regard to the coun- 
try traversed by his army, been more 
accurate and extensive, he would 
have known that there was no road 
leading to Betanzos and Corunna, 
by which the enemy could, at any 
season, have advanced with rapidity 
sufficient to have endangered his 
communications. The roads on the 
right and left of that occupied by the 
British, most difficult at any season, 
must, at the period in question,when 
covered with deep snow, and inter- 
sected by swollen torrents from the 
mountains, have been utterly imprac- 
ticable. At all events, no measures 
were taken to ascertain whether 
these roads were oceupied by de- 
tachments of the enemy or not. Sir 
John Moore relied only for safety on 
the celerity of his marches; no at- 
tempt was made to impede the pro- 
gress of the pursuers, by destroying 
the bridges which led across the nu- 
merous ravines ; the soldiers, worn 
by incessant privation and fatigue to 
the lowest pitch of exhaustion com- 
patible with life, became utterly de- 
moralized ; and all the proud attri- 
butes of a British army, save that of 
innate and indefeasible courage,were 
unnecessarily sacrificed. 

Colonel Napier, again, thinks, that 
the retreatto Corunna was deficientin 
nothing—except, perhaps, something 
in diseipline; but that thatfault did not 
attach to the General. Sir John Moore 
had a young army suddenly placed 
under his guidance; and it wasscarce- 
ly united,when the superior numbers 
of the enemy forced it to a retrograde 
movement, under very harassing cir- 
cumstances; he had not time, there- 
fore, to establish a system of disci- 
pline ; and it is in the leading events, 
not the minor details, that we must 
seek for the just criterion of his me- 
rits. That, says he, with an ear- 
nestness highly honourable to him, 
is an honourable retreat, in which 
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the retiring General loses no trophies 
in the fight; sustains every charge 
without being broken ; and, finally, 
after a severe action, reimbarks his 
army in the face of a superior enemy, 
without being seriously molested. 
It would be honourable to effect this 
before a foe only formidable in num- 
bers; but it is infinitely more credit- 
able, when the Commander, while 
struggling with bad weather, and 
worse fortune, had to oppose vete- 
rans with inexperienced troops, and 
to contend against an antagonist of 
eminent ability, who scarcely suffers 
a single advantage to escape him du- 
ring his long and vigorous pursuit. 
All this, says Napier, Moore did; 
and finished his work by a death as 
zlorious as any that antiquity can 
oast of. 

In much of this eloquent defence 
the author of the “ Annals” joins ; 
for he says, whatever may have been 
the errors of Sir John Moore, it must 
be admitted that fortune also was 
against him. The elements were his 
opponents; and those most deeply 
conversant in warlike operations will 
be the first to acknowledge how ea- 
sily the wisest calculations may be 
overthrown by the occurrence of con- 
tingencies which human prudence 
could neither foresee nor arrest. The 
concluding words of the author of the 
* Annals” are—* But enough. Such 
as Moore was, England is proud of 
him; and the moral perceptions of 
her people must indeed be blasted 
when they shall cease to regard his 
memory with love and honour.” 

We cannot abstain from giving one 

retty long quotation from Colonel 

apier’s book, that our readers may 
know exactly and fully what is his 
final opinion of Sir John Moore’s re- 
treat. 


“ The rear-guard quitted Astorga on 
the lst of January. On the 34d, it repulsed 
the enemy in a sharp skirmish at Calca- 
belos ; the 6th, it rejoined the main 
body at Lugo, having three times checked 
the pursuers during the march. It was 
unbroken, and lost no gun—suffered no 
misfortune ; the whole army offered 
battle at Lugo for two successive days ; it 
was not accepted, and the retreat recom- 
mencing, the troops reached Betanzos on 
the morning of the 10th, and Corunna on 
the llth. Thus, in eleven days, three of 
which were days of rest, a small army 
passed over a hundred and fifty miles of 
good road. Now, Napoleon, with fifty 
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thousand men, left Madrid on the 22d of 
December ; the 28th he was at Villa- 
pando, having performed a march on bad 
roads of a hundred and sixty-four miles 
in seven days. The retreat to Corunna 
was, consequently, not precipitate, unless 
it can be shewn that it was unnecessary 
to retreat at all beyond Villa Franca; 
neither can it be asserted that any oppor- 
tunity of crippling the enemy was lost, 
To fight a battle was the game of the 
French Marshal ; and if any censure will 
apply to his able campaign, it is that he 
delayed to attack at Lugo. Victerious or 
beaten, the embarrassments of his adver- 
sary must have been increased ; Sir John 
Moore must have continued his retreat 
encumbered with the wounded, or the 
latter must have been abandoned without 
succour in the midst of winter. 

* At Corunna, the absence of the fleet 
necessarily brought on a battle; that it 
was honourable to the British troops, is 
clear, from the fact, that they embarked 
without lossafter theaction; and that it was 
absolutely necessary to embark, notwith- 
standing the success, is as certain a proof 
how little advantage could have been deri- 
ved from any battle fought further inlan4, 
and how prudently Sir John Moore acted, 
declining an action, the moment he had in 
rallied his army at Lugo, and restored that 
discipline which the previous movements 
had shaken. But, notwithstanding the 
clamour with which this campaign has 
been assailed,—as if no army had ever yet 
suffered such misfortunes,—it is certain 
that the nominal loss was small, the real 
loss smaller ; and that it sinks into no- 
thing, when compared with the advan- 
tages gained. An army which, after 
marching in advance or retreat above five 
hundred miles before an enemy of im- 
mensely superior force, has only lost, in- 
cluding those killed in battle, four thou- 
sand men, or a sixth part of its numbers, 
cannot be said to have suffered severely, 
nor would the loss have been so great, but 
for the intervention of the accidental oc- 
currences mentioned in the Narrative. 
Night marches are seldom happy; that 
from Lugo to Betanzos, cost the army, in 
stragglers, more than double the number 
of men lost in all the preceding operations. 
Nevertheless, the reserve in that, as in all 
the other movements, suffered little ; and 
it is a fact, that the light brigades detach- 
ed by the Vigo road, which were not 
pursued, made no forced marches, slept 
under cover, and were well supplied, left, 
in proportion to their strength, as many 
men behind, as any other part of the ar- 
my. Thus accumulating proof upon 
proof, that inexperience was the primary 
and principal cause of the disorders which 
attended the retreat. These disorders 
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were sufficiently great ; but many circum- 
stances contributed to produce an appear- 
ance of suffering and disorganization, 
which was not real. The intention of Sir 
John Moore was, to have proceeded to 
Vigo, in order to restore order, before he 
sailed for England. Instead of which, the 
fleet steered home directly from Corunna. 
A terrible storm scattered it ; many ships 
were wrecked, and the remainder, driving 
up the Channel, were glad to put into any 
port. The soldiers, thus thrown on shore, 
were spread from the Land’s End to 
Dover. Their haggard appearance, ragged 
clothing, and dirty accoutrements, things 
common enough in war, struck a people 
only used to the daintiness of parade with 
surprise ; the usual exaggerations of men 
just escaped from perils and distresses, 
were increased by the uncertainty in 
which all were as to the fate of their 
comrades; a deadly fever, the result of 
anxiety, and of the sudden change from 
fatigue to the confinement of a ship, filled 
the hospitals at every port with officers 
and soidiers ; and thus the miserable state 
of Sir John Moore’s army became the 
topic of every letter, and a theme for every 
country newspaper along the coast. The 
nation, at that time unused to great ope- 
rations, forgot that war is not a harmless 
game, and judging of the loss positively, 
instead of comparatively, was thus dis- 
posed to believe the calumnies of interest- 
ed men, who were eager to cast a shade 
over one of the brightest characters that 
ever adorned the country. Those calum- 
nies triumphed foramoment ; but Moore’s 
last appeal to his country for justice will 
be successful. Posterity, revering and 
cherishing his name, will visit such of 
his odious calumniators, as are not too 
contemptible to be remembered, with a 
just and severe retribution ; for thus it is 
that time freshens the beauty of virtue, 
and withers the efforts of baseness ; and 
if authority be sought for in a case where 
reason speaks so plainly, future historians 
will not fail to remark, that the man, 
whose talents exacted the praises of Soult, 
of Wellington, and of Napoleon, could be 
no ordinary soldier. 

“ © Sir John Moore,’ says the first, 
* took every advantage the country afford 
ed to oppose an active and vigorous re- 
sistance, and he finished by dying in a 
combat that must do credit to his me- 
mory.’ 

“ Napoleon more than once affirmed, 
that, if he committed a few trifling er- 
rors, they were to-be attributed to his 
peculiar situation ; for that his talents 
and firmness alone had saved the English 
army from destruction. 

* € In Sir John Moore’s campaign, 
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said the Duke of Wellington, ‘ I can see 
but one error. When he advanced to 
Sahagun, he should have considered it as 
a movement of retreat, and sent his offi- 
cers to the rear to mark and prepare the 
halting places for every brigade ; but this 
opinion I have formed after long expe- 
rience of war, and especially of the peca- 
liarities of a Spanish war, which must 
have been seen to be understood. Final- 
ly, it is an opinion formed after the 
event.’” 

We have now presented our read- 
ers with ample means of judging 
rightly of Sir John Moore’s character 
and conduct in this campaign—from 
the opinions of by far the two ablest 
writers on the subject, themselves 
conversant with military affairs. Co- 
lonel Napier, as we have seen, justi- 
fies the General at all points, except 
that he allows there may be some 
trifling objections in the details of 
the execution of the movement to- 
wards Sahagun. Perhaps it would 
have been better, he says, to have 
carried the army on the 21st at once 
to Carrion, and neglected Sahagun 
and Saldanha; but in its stratageti- 
cal and political character, it was 
well conceived and well-timed, hardy 
and succe: iful. But he denies that 
there is a single blot on Moore’s 
scutcheon. We confess, that we are 
nearly converts to his opinion ; nor 
can we do otherwise than admire his 
generous zeal in defence of the fair 
fame of the illustrious dead. With 
the views of au able writer in this 
Magazine, in his review of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry’s Narrative of 
the Peninsular War, we could not, 
even then, coincide ; though we did 
not scruple to give our Imprimatur. 
That distinguished officer rather 
hints—insinuates objections to the 
conduct of the campaign—if, indeed, 
campaign it can be called—than states 
them in any tangible and permanent 
shape. In one page he is manifestly 
dissatisfied with something or other, 
and in the next qualifies or retracts 
any derogatory expressions, so that 
you cannot tell whether he means to 
praise or blame, pity or admire. He 
makes no positive charge against Sir 
John Moore; and yet he leaves on 
the minds of those who may choose 
to be influenced by vague and inde- 
finite phrases, an impression that he 
was not a great—nay, even not a good 
commander. Thus the Marquis says, 
“ The truth is, that Sir John Moore, 
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with many of the qualities requisite 
to constitute a General, was deticient 
in that upon which, more perhaps 
than any other, success in war must 
depend. He wanted confidence in 
himself,—he was afraid of responsi- 
bility,—he underrated the qualities 
of his own troops, and greatiy over- 
rated those of his adversary. Yet, 
let justice be done,” &ce. Now, if this 
be the truth, Sir John Moore was no- 
thing but a very poor creature; for, 
consider these defects, and you at 
Ouce see that among the many qua- 
lities requisite to constitute a Gene- 
ral, which the Marquis allows he 
possessed, not one is included, re- 
quisite to constitute a great or good 
General; while want of confidence 
in himself, fear of responsibility, and 
ignurance of the qualities of his own 
troops,—after a lite spent in the most 
active and perilous service,—toge- 
ther with a worse ignorance of the 
Teal qualities of the French troops, 
against whom he had often before 
fuught,—go a long way to constitute 
a biuckhead or a poltroon. “ Yet let 
justice be done,” &e., comes in ab- 
surdly, if not insidiously; and they 
who dislike the libel, scorn the eulo- 

y- The Marquis elsewhere says,— 
* It would be affectation to deny, 
that Sir John Moore, during his dis- 
astrous retreat, issued many orders, 
in the highest degree painful to the 
feelings of honourable men, who felt 
that ther conduet had not merited 
them. His warmest admirers have 
acknowledged this, and his best 
friends have lamented it; but, in all 
probability, no one could have la- 
mented it more heartily than him- 
sell, had he lived to review, in a mo- 
ment of culmness, the general conduct 
of this campaign; because there ne- 
ver lived a man possessed of a bet- 
ter heart, nor, in ordinary cases, of a 
clearer judgment.” That is poor 
weak stuff, indeed; and there is too 
much of it in the volume. 

There were many causes,—too ob- 
vious to need being pointed out,— 
of unjust judgments, at the time, on- 
Sir John Moore’s retreat. The na- 
tion was disappointed, and the mi- 
nistry were dissatistied; and it some- 
times requires long years to wear 
out of the understanding an impres- 
sion which has been strongly stamp- 
ed upon it, even after it kuows that 
the impression is erroneous and 
false, ‘Lhe people of this country do 
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not like retreats; and they have too 
little sympathy for unsuccessful Ge- 
nerals. Yet a man can but die for 
his country after all; and had Moore 
had twenty lives, he would have been 
willing to have parted with them all 
at Corunna. Had he survived that 


bloody day, Heaven knows how he . 


might have been received in Eng- 
land. He would have seen that his 
country was not satisfied, or willing 
to do him justice; and heroic as his 
heart was, it was also most sensi- 
tive, and would probably have been 
broken. On the other hand, had he 
again commanded an army under 
“no malignant star,” and been vic- 
torious in some great battle, who 
then would have troubled them- 
selves with criticising his former re- 
treat, fatal as it was, and most disas- 
trous, any more than people now 
trouble themselves with criticising 
—as they once did—Wellington’s re- 
treat from Burgos—remembering his 
advance trom Waterloo ? 

But we must conclude our article, 
which has extended far beyond the 
limits we designed for it—though we 
cannot fear that it will be thought 
too long, since it embodies the opi- 
nions on a subject that must be in- 
teresting to every truly British heart, 
of two writers who stand in the first 
rank of military annalists—or, say 
rather—historians. We have bor- 
rowed freely and openly from both ; 
for of what value would any thing be 
which we might say about the wars 
in Spain? Let them speak who were 
there to see—to suffer—and to act; 
and who write of campaigns, like 
old campaigners—having changed 
their spears, not into pruning-hooks, 
but intw steel-pens —aund their swords, 
not into ploughshares, but into pen- 
knives, to sharpen the nibs when 
they become blunt or obtuse. Co- 
lonel Napier’s volumes (two are 
now published—and may the others 
soon appear! ) have already acquired 
a high reputation—but not higher 
than is due to their character. Ot the 
“ Annals of the Peninsular War,” we 
have now given such an account and 
such specimens as will make thou- 
sands anxious to see the Work itself 
—and we do not doubt, that by con- 
fining our review to a few chapters, 
we have enabled our readers to form 
a truer notion of its general merits, 
than if we had vainly tried to sketch 
the contents of all the three volumes, 
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NOTICE. 


I. Can there be one single solitary human creature so isolated in life as 
not to know that the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine is—Christopher 
North ? Why, there would seem to be many such; and as they are getting 
troublesome, we beg to lay down a few rules for their future conduct. 
There is no monster behind our throne greater than the throne itself; so, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, who wish to have any thing to say or do with Us, ye 
must venture at once to the fountain-head. For a few years past, persons 
of communicative dispositions and habits have not unfrequently honoured 
several of our friends by contributions to Maga, addressed to them as Edi- 
tors of that justly-popular periodical. Most of those who behave so are 
pure fools; but now and then this folly is committed by persons of some 
understanding ; and, perhaps, some twice or thrice a-year, by first-raters, 
labouring, we presume, under temporary delirium. The Gentlemen thus 
honoured, by having their identity lost in ours—or rather ours in theirs— 
being remarkable for urbanity and good-nature, are not always disposed— 
we are sorry to say—to return such packets to their lawful owners—with 
a few hearty curses on their eanillie or impertinence. They have hi- 
therto contented themselves with merely flinging them into the fire, or into 
hampers. Will the Public, then, have the kindness to allow us to announce 
that, in future, all Articles sent to any of our celebrated Contributors, for 
Maga, will be burnt publicly at the Cross of this City—unread—on the first 
of April, (an annual incremation,) by the hands of Dr Nimmo. An additional 

alaam-box—constructed on a principle entirely new—has been purchased 
by us at considerable expense, for the reception of all such articles. °Tis 
on the principle of the sliding bottom. This Balaam-box, which runs on 
wheels—ponderibus librata suis—seems at our bidding, though of cast-iron, 
as if instinct with life, to march into the Devouring Element. The Doctor, 
at safe distance from the conflagration, stands with the pen-ultimate and ul- 
timate links of a steel-chain in his hands—and, at a given signal, pulls out, 
with one dexterous jerk, the sliding-bottom from the above Balaam-box, 
which forthwith drops into the flames all “ that it inhabit,” in articulo mor- 
tis. We have had several private exhibitions of this Balaam-box, called 
by Mullion “ The Patent Purger,” before a few select literary friends, at the 
Lodge ; and it has performed to a miracle. But’tis not possible for the 
Public, from any description, to form a just idea of this most meritorious 
machine. She must see it—at work. The Exhibition will open precisely 
at one o’clock a. m., of April 1, 1830—as the effect is very fine by night— 
and it is hoped that there will not be much moon, only a few stars, 
and a proper assemblage of clouds. To prevent any effervescence in the 
minds of the Contributors to this Particular Conflagration, a strong Consta- 
bulatory Force will keep the Ring—and it is trusted that the Public. will 
witness the spectacle with her usual decorum. On the subsiding of the 
flames into a state of safety, the Populace will be suffered to roast potatoes 
or apples in the embers. 

Il. We have taken twenty opportunities, within the last twenty months, 
of telling all dealers in tag-rag-and-bobtail—i. e. Poems—that they are not 
the salt, but the scum of the earth. Unluckily, we once said, “ with a few 
exceptions ;” and into that narrow door have they all made a simultaneous 
rush—helter-skelter—as if they would force the Sanctum. Perhaps they 
trust to their numbers for impunity; each bardling deluding himself with 
the hope that his own puny posteriors, in particular, will escape the knout. 
“ Hope tells a flattering tale ;” but, “ Consideration, like an angel comes, 
and whips the offending Adam out of them.” Let there be no more stuff 

of the sort sent to us, then; for we are determined to bear it no longer—and 
if farther provoked, will make some terrible examples. The culprits may 
have as silly faces as they choose ; but the most lack-lustre eye will fail to 
inspire our hearts with pity,—nor will lisp, burr, or stutter, be suffered to 
soften the immitigable ferocity of our justice. Let Felicia Hemans and 
Caroline Bowles—for the present—suffice as Stars in our poetical hemi- 
sphere—with Delta so placed, that either luminary alternately seemeth the 
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apex of the Triangular Constellation. One or two other shining points 
look out—occasionally—through the blue abyss. But our heaven needs 
no more—and even they sometimes willingly pale their fires before the 
Aurora Borealis. 

IIL. We wonder how any Periodical contrives to protract its existence to 
the age of manhood. Contributors are a strange race. They volunteer ar- 
ticles, and order books. The books, folios, quartos, or octavos, are sent as 
per order ; and from the hour of their arrival at their respective places of 
abode, the name and nature of our Correspondents remain wrapt in obli- 
vion. Month follows month,—year, year,—decade, decade,—a quarter be- 
comes half a century,—and at last we see their deaths announced in the 
hewspapers, in remote counties,—perhaps in Cornwall. They have lived 
on the fame of belonging to the Sacred Band; and a starry Noctes shines 
over their graves. Not one sentence had they ever written in Maga, from 
baptism to burial; yet are they shrouded in her sheets, and Christopher 
North is said to have been chief mourner at their obsequies. Thus, about 
the tenth of each month, are we in a state of utter destitution of all articles, 
Maga seems on her last legs, and to be tottering to the tomb. Yet still a 
strong spirit of vitality embues her frame ; she is tenacious, as ten cats, of 
life ; and on the first of the month, often Jean as a lath, but oftener fat as a 
Senior Fellow, she takes her seat on the top of the mail-coach, and trundles 
off to London seven thousand strong. Honest Maga has been brought, by 
rueful experience, to know that in all this wide world she has but one 
stanch friend. But he is worth a thousand; and as long as Old Kit “ is to 
the fore,’ she fears not, with ilka new moon, to renew her horns. Some- 
times she suspects that her light is indeed waning away into irrecoverable 
dark ; but oil replenishes her lamp, like dew descending from heaven, and 
the nations know not that trouble had touched the planet. 

IV. But let us not be ungrateful to the Faithful Few that rally round the 
Old Man,—and when faint and weary he reclineth on his crutch, take the 
labouring oar into their powerful hands, and pulling up our wherry against 
wind and tide, pop her nose through below London Bridge, like those jolly 
young watermen, Williams and Noulton, twenty boats’ lengths, at least, a- 
head of all competitors on the silver Thames. On such occasions, we tidily 
lay ourselves down all our length on our back,—with our eyes fixed ona 
point,—and the tiller trembling to the touch of our little finger,—steering 
straight as asunbeam. Crossing and jostling all fair,—but we take the lead, 
and keep it,—and that prevents all fouling. Our sideboard is consequently 
covered with gold cups. 

V. Now, we have no objection to admit a few good scullers into our 
crew. But let us have no epistolary bother. Let the man who desires to 
join us, appear at the Stairs. He may take a spell at bow or stroke oar, 
whichever he chooses; if in a quarter of a mile we turn him round, he 
must go elsewhere, and serve another seven-years’ apprenticeship ; but if 
he hold his own tolerably in such a trial, we, with our own hands, will fas- 
ten the badge upon his breast, that shall make him thenceforth freeman of 
every river in Albion. 

_ V1. Ladies and Gentlemen—read Maga well before you aspire to figure 
in her spotless pages. Observe how each Department is already filled up— 
by Us, and by our own Sons and Daughters. We must have no Intruders—no 
Interlopers—no Imitators,—though, we confess, that her whom all admire 
many will strive to imitate. But be Yourselves—be Original. Strike out 
something at once natural and new. An ounce of Genius is worth a ton 
of Talent. The one is all buoyancy—the other but ballast. In running 
before the wind—as we often do—we fling all our sand-bags overboard ; 
but, in beating to windward, we stow away our talents—close-packed—as 
near midships as possible—and close down upon the keel,—and then it does 
the Wind’s Eye good to look on us, as our cut-water snores through the 
swell, and Jaughs to scorn the lee-shore and all its breakers, " 

C. N. 
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Rods and Paragréles. By John Murray, 
F.S.H., F.L.S., P.G.S., &e. . Price 6s. 

Evening Amusements; or, the Beau- 
ties of the Heavens Displayed. By John 
Dell, Jun. In 1 vol. 12mo, with Twelve 
Plates, price 6s. 

Random Records. By George Col- 
man the Younger. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The Literary Blue-Book. 5s. 

tingstead Abbey; or the Stranger, &c. 
By Mrs Sargant. 12mo, 9s. 

Adventures of an Irish Gentleman. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 

Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
II., being the First Volume of the His- 
tory of Maritime and Inland Discovery. 
In 2 vols. Price 6s. small 8vo. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

The Lost Heir. 3 vols. post Svo. 

The Jew. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Country Curate. By the Author 
of the Subaltern. 2 vols. 12mo, 14s, 

Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the 
Woods. By John Galt, Esq. 3 vols. 
post Svo, 30s. 

Darnley ; or the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Stories of Waterloo. 

28s. 6d. 

Fitz or Fitzford. By Mrs Bray. 3 
vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the 
World. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 
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The Dominie’s Legacy. By the Au- 
thor of the Sectarian. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Derwentwater; or the Fate of Rat- 
cliffe. A Tale of 1715. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The School of Fashion. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 

The Corsair’s Bride. 
18s. 

Forrester. 3 vols. post Svo. 

Tale of the Classics, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


3 vols. 12mo, 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


[Mareh, 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Satan. A Poem. By R. Montgomery. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Charity Bazars. 2s. 6d. 

Creation. A Poem. By William Ball. 

The Impious Feast, in Ten Books. By 
Robert’ Lauder. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Follies of Fashion, a Comedy, as 
performed at the Theatre- Royal, Drury- 
Lane. 8vo. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
and Prize-Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. No. VIII. 
5s. 6d. ; 

Alge Britannice, or Descriptions of 
the Marine and other Inarticulated Plants 
of the British Islands, belonging to the 
order Alge, with Plates illustrative of 
the genera. By Robert Kaye Greville, 
LL.D., F.L.S., F.R.S.E., &c. in royal 
8vo. 

A Treatise on the Construction of Fire 
Engines and Apparatus, the Training of 
Firemen, and the Method of Proceeding 
in Cases of Fire. By James Braidwood, 
Master of Fire Engines in Edinburgh. 
With eight 4to engravings. 7s. 6d. 

A Manual of the Economy of the Hu- 

man Body, in Health and Disease, for the 
use of general readers. 12mo, with en- 
gtavings, 8s. 6d. boards. 
’ A Treatise on Poisons, in relation to 
Medical Jurisprudence, Physiology, and 
the Practice of Physic. By R. Christi- 
son, M. D. Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence and Police in the University of 
Edinburgh. In 8vo, 16s. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session 
from the 2d December, 1829, to 15th 
January, 1830. Reported by Patrick 
Shaw, Alexander Dunlop, and J. M. Bell, 
Esqrs., Advocates. Vol. VIII. Part II. 
Ts. 6d. 

Notes on the Law of Arbitration in 
Scotland. By John Parker, S.S.C., As- 
sistant Clerk in the Court of Session— 
Inner House, Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

S. 


Letters to Lord K on the Rights 
of Succession to Scottish Peerages. In 
8vo, 3s. 

Poetical Aspirations. By William 
Anderson, Esq. In 18mo, 5s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

The Mirror of the Graces ; or the Eng- 
lish Lady’s Costume. In royal 18mo, 
5s. boards. 

The History of the University of Edin- 
burgh, Vol. III., from 1756 to 1829, 
being the concluding one; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing an Account of different 
Institutions connected with the Univer- 
sity. By Alexander Bower, Author of 
the “ Life of Luther,” &c. 8vo, 12s. 

The Life of Hernan Cortes ; including 
the Discovery and Conquest of Mexico. 
By Don T. De Trueba, Author of The 
Castilian,” ‘‘ The Romance of History,” 
&c. 1 vol. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

The History of Chivalry and the Crue 
sades. By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
M.A. In 2 vols. 18mo, 7s. 

Eldred of Erin, a Poem; in Two 
Books. By Charles Doyne Sillery. Fool- 
scap 8vo, 6s. 

Trials and other Proceedings in Mat- 
ters Criminal, before the High Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland ; selected from the 
Records of that Court, and from Original 
MSS. in the General Register House, 
Edinburgh. By Robert Pitcairn, Wri- 
ter to the Signet, F.S.A., &c. Part IV. 
Reign of James VI., from 24th Sep. 
‘ to 21st July, 1602. 4to, 15s. 
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Promotions, Appointments, &e. 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


December, 1829. 


2 Life Gds.J. O. Fairlie, Cor. and Sub.-Lt. by pur- 


chase, vice Franklen, ret. 
7 Nov. 1829. 


R.H. Gds. Corpl. C. Fairbrother, Qu. Ma. vice 


Speed, full p. do. 
2d Lt. Hon. W. F. Cowper, from Ceyl. 
Regt. Cor. vice R. 5. Gascoigne, ret. 


6 do. 

5 Dr.Gds, Lt. Hampton, by purch. vice me, - 
O- 

Cor, Ratcliffe, Lt. do. 

F. P. Hovenden, Cor. do. 


1 Dr. 


10 


1F. 


17 


20 


22 
24 


26 
53 
36 
37 


42 


46 
47 
48 





Lt.-Gen. Ld. R. E. H. Somerset, K.C.B. 
from 17 Dr. Col. vice Gen. Garth, 
dead 23 do. 

Serj. F. M‘Dowel, Qu. Ma. ba A Dick- 
son, dead 0 Dee. 

Lt. Tower, Capt. by purch. i. Sir S. 
H. Stuart, ret. - 

Cor. Wykeham, Lt. 

Serj. Maj. T. Paterson, Adj. and Fn 
vice Tower do. 

Lt. Giffard, Capt. by purch. vice T. WwW. 
Giffard, ret. = do, 

Cor. Pvrke, Lt. do. 

J. Rowley, Cor. do. 

Ens. Wilson, Lt. vice W. M. Macken- 
zie, dead 10 do. 

F. A. Wetherall, Ens. do. 

Paym. Shar», from Royal Afr. Corps, 


Payim. vice Grant Dee. 
Lt. Gordon, Capt. by purch. vice Nic- 
kle, ret. 12 Nu-v. 
Ens. Faunce, Lt. do. 
H. Zoueh, Ens. do. 
J. H. Gray, Ens. by purch. vice O’Gra- 
dy, prom. 24 do. 


M cin. Sir J. Elley, K C B. Col. vice 
Lord R. E. H. Somerset, 1 Dr. 


23 do. 
Capt. Bouverie, Maj. by purch. vice 
Lachlan, ret. 26 do. 


— P. Macpherson, from h. p. Capt. 
c 


Oo 
Ens. Allez, Lt. by purch. vice Des 
Veux, prom. do. 
J.R Hoiden, Ens. do. 
Lt. Palmer, from h. p. R. York Rang. 
Lt. vice Stephens, Rif. Br. 3 Dee. 
Lt. Mackey, Capt. by purch. vice 
Wronghton, ret. do, 
Ens. Bayly, Lt. on 
J. Chalmers, Ens. 
Assist. Surg. Fitz Patrick. from n” ne 
51 F. Ass. Surg. vice O'Toole, h. p. 
10 do. 
Lt. Dean, from late 1 Vet. Bn. Paym. 
vice M‘Leod, rev. to former h, p. do. 
Lt Sweeny, from h. p. N. S. W. Vet. 
Com. Lt. vice Carthew, cance. 19 Nov. 
Lt. Massy, from 90 F. Lt. vice Horns- 
by. 91 F. 3 Dec. 
Lt. Burrows, from R. Afr. Col. Corys, 
Lt. vice Smith, prom. 21 Nov; 
Capt. Kell, Maj. by purch. vice Biuce, 


ret. 19 do. 
Lt. Cunninghame, Capt. do. 
Ens, Willis, Lt. => 


W. Smeit, Ens. 
Cap. Fraser, Maj. vice Malcolm, deed. 


3 Dee. 
Lt. M‘Kay, “apt. do. 
Ens. Campbell, Lt. do. 


T. W. Bremner, Ens. by purch. ~~ 
Sweeting, ret. 
Lt. Warburton, from 69 F. Lt. on 
Atherton, prom. 18 do. 
Ens. Tidy, Lt. by purch. vice HY 4 
ret. 


J. Massy, Ens, do. 
Lt. Foy, Capt. by purch, vice a 
ov. 


50 F. Ens. Tudor, Lt. 26 Nov. 1829, 


G. Foskett, Ens. - do. 

51 Staff Surg. Millar, from h. p. Surg. 

vice Ricketts, ret. do. 

61 Assist. Surg. Molyneaux, from h. p. R. 

Afr. Corps, Assist. Surg. 19 do. 

66 Lt. Gen. Sir W. Anson, K.C.B. Col, 

vice Gen. Nichols, dead 7 Dec. 

69 Lt. O'Meara, from 2 W. I. R. Lt. vice 

Warburton. 47 F. 18 do. 

83 Maj. Hon. H. Dundas, Lt, Cal. by pure. 

vice Cother, ret. 3 do. 

Capt. Trydell, Bon 9 do. 

Lt. Harrison, Capt. do. 

Ens, Bowles, Lt. do. 

Hon. R. Clifford, Ens. do. 

90 Lt. Rogers. from h. p- Cape Reg. Lt. 
vice Massy. 35 F. do. 

91 Lt. “ey from 33 F. Lt. vice Fos- 
key, h. p. Cape Reg. do. 

97 Bt. Maj. Tyler, Maj. by purch. vice 

Pattison, prom. 18 do, 

Lt. Bar low, Capt. do. 

Ens. Nagel, Lt. do. 


J. Gillow, Ens. do, 
RifleBrig. ~ Stephens, from 20 F. Lt. vice Ner- 
ng, h. p. York Rang. 3 do. 
2 W.I1R. Lt Buchanan, from h. p. Royal York 
Rang. Lt vice O'Meara, 69 F. 18 do. 
Cey. Reg. Lt. Col. A. Macalester, from h. p. Ut. 
Col. vice Bird, dead 19 Nov. 
W. E. Fitz E. Barnes, 2d Lt. vice Rod- 
dy. prom. 
W. Dickson, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
Hon. .W. F. Cawper, Horse Gds. 
3 Dec. 


Medical Department. 


Dr ©. Farrell, Bt. Insp. of Hosp. from h. p. Dep. 
Insp. of Hosp. 15 Oct. 18-9, 


Unattached. 

To Le Lieut.-Col. cf Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Pattison, from 97 F. 18 Dec. 1829. 
To be Captain of Infantry by purchase. 
Lieut. Des Voeeux, from 17 F. 26 Nov. 189. 
To be Lieutenant of Infantry by purchave. 
Ens. O'Grady, from 15 F. 24 Nov. 1829. 


The under-mentioned Lieutenant, actually serving 
in a Regiment of the Line, whose Commission is 
dated in the year 1811, has accepted promotion 
upon h-lf-pary, according to the General Order 
of the 27th Dec. 1826. 

To be Captain of Infantry. 
Lieut. Atherton, from 47 F. 18 Dec. 1829. 


Exchanges. 


Lt.-Col. Custance, 65 F. rec. diff. with Lt.-Col. 
Battersby, h.p 

Maj. Waring, 2 F Maj. M‘Mahon, 39 F. 

Capt. Phillips, 7 Dr. rec. diff. Capt. C. C. Vivian, 


— i= 7 Dr. do. with Capt. Sir J. H. Stuart, 
Bt. h. p. 9 Dr. 

— kent J. Fitz Roy, 10 Dr. do. with Capt. Gif- 
fard, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. 

— Le — 22 F. do. with Capt. Wrough- 
ton, h. 

Lieut. M:Pherson, 61 F. do. with Lieut. David- 
son, h. p do. 

Gore, 74 F. do. with Lieut. O'Grady, h. p. 

Vandeleur, 10 Dr. with Lieut. Ward, 12 F. 

Ens. Reia, 39 F. wih Ens. Willock, h. p. 3 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut.-Colonels. 








Cother, 83 F. 
Cox, k. Mar. 


eee 
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Majors. 

Lachlan, 17 F. 

Bruce, 17 F. . 
Captains, 


Hay, 5 Dr. Gds. 
T. W. Giffard, 10 Dr. 
Nickle, 4 F. 
Wroughton, 22 F. 
Kyle, 50 F. 
Lieutenants. 


Finly, 48 F. 

Jones, h. p. 5 F. 

Baillie, h. p. 15 F. 

Bourne, h. p. 21 F. 

Gee, h. p. 49 F. 

De Ruvynes, h. p. 50 F. 
Lewin, h. p. 70 F. 
Urquhart, h. p. 71 F. 
Entwistle, h. p. 84 F, 
Layard, h. p. 49 F. 

Oliver, h. p. 93 F. 

Atkinson, h. p. 95 F. 
Hohne, h. p. 96 F. 
Atkinson, h. p. York Chass. 
Bouthillier, h. p. Canadian Voltigeurs. 
Neill, h. p. Unatt. 


Cornets and Ensigns. 
Franklen, 2 Life Gds. 
Sweeting, 46 F. 
De Carteret, h. p. 12 Dr. 
Graham, h. p. 1 F. 
Reed, h. p. 5 F. 
Lewin, h. p. 30 F. 
Wilson, h. p. 59 F. 
Tipton, h. p. 56 F. 
Dely, h. p. 87 F. 
Williams, h. p. 92 F. 
Grey, h. p. 7 Gar. Bn. 
Burslem, h. p, Unatt, 
Noel, do. 
Hon. G. F. R. Harris, do. 


Adjutant. 
M‘Cullough, h, p. 101 F. 


Medical Department. 
Staff Surg. Clarence, h. p. 


Cancelled. 
Licut. Carthew, 26 F. 


Deaths. 


Generals. 
Nicolls, Col. of 66 F. Chichester. Dec. 29. 
Lord C, Fitz Roy, Col. of 48 F. London, 20 do. 


Lieut.-Generals. 
Bingham, late of 5 F. London, 18 Nov. 29. 
Sir H. Clinton, G. C. B. and G. C. H. Col. of 3 F. 
Hampshire, 11 Dee. 
O’Donovan, late 6 Dr. Baulahan, Ireland, 6 do. 
Major-General. 
Codd, Brompton, Dec. 29. 
Majors. 


Malcolm, 42 F. Cork, 14 Nov. 29. 


[ March, 


29 Jan. 29, 
15 Nov. 3, 


Cruice, h. p. 6 W. TE. R., 

Ricketts, h. p. Unatt., 
Captains. 

Hall, R. Mar. 12 Oct. 29, 

Bright, (Barrack Master,) h. p. R. Mare 1 Sept, 

Curson, h. p. 24 Dr. 20 Nov, 

Ravenhill, h, p. 91 F. 8 do, 

Lieutenants. 


Mackenzie, i F. Demerara, 18 Sept. 29. 
Alexander, 16 F. Fort Wiliiam, Bengal, 9 May. 
Mackrell, 44 F. Cawnpore, Bengal, 5 June, 
Phillips, late R. Art. Wareham, 25 Sept. 23, 
Blair, h. p. Art. Drivers, Glasgow, 23 Nov. 2). 
Carrington, R. Mar. 

Painter, h. p. R. Mar. 

Averell, do. 

Hawkins, do. 

Millett, do. 


Hodson, h, p. 14 Dr. 10 July 29. 
Waters, h. p. 25 Dr. 13 do. 
Quarrier, h. p. 1 F. 4 Dec, 
M‘Minn, h. p. 15 F. 11 June, 
Bradford, h. p. 40 F. 1 Dee, 
Thomas Wilson, h. p. 56 F. 12 Aug. 


M‘Connell, h. p. 6 W. 1. R. Antigua, 
Fallon, h. p. R. Corsican Ran. Roscommon, 
Nov. 29, 
2d Lieutenants and Ensigns. 
Kinsman, R. Mar. Art. 27 Jan. 29, 


Rogers, late R. Mar. 28 June. 
- Mackay, h. p. R. Mar. 


Bulkeley, do. 
Thomas, do. 
Denman, do. 
Williamson, do. 3 June, 29. 
Gundry, do. 5 Aug. 
Greenham, late 10 Vet. Bn. Bristol, 14 Dec. 
Sommers, h. p. 358 F. 30 April, 27. 
M‘Lauchlan, h. p. 56 F. 16 May. 


Paymaster. 


Grant, 58 F. Ghazeepore, Bengal, 25 May, 29. 


Veterinary Surgeon. 


Ganly, 11 Dr. Bengal, 9 June, 29. 


Quarter-Masters. 


Scott, h. P; 11 Dr. 
Macdonald, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. 


Commissariat Department. 
Commiss. Gen. Davidson, h. p. 10 Dec. 29. 
—— Young, h. p. Scotland, 31 Oct. 
Dep. Com. Gen. Singer, h. p. Ireland, 10 Dee. 27. 
As. Com. Gen. Hannaghan, h. p. Ireland, Dec. 28. 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. Louis, h. p. Corfu, 13 Dec. 
Medical Department. 
Surg. Carter, h. p. 50 F. 25 March, 29. 


As. Surg. Brydon, 1 F. Fort George, N. B. 3 Dec. 
Dep. Purv. Morris, h. p. 14 Mar. 


21 Oct. 29, 
21 Nov. 





Hosp. As. Grubb, h. p. 29 Sept. 
Barrack Department. 
Barrack Mast. Kinsey, Windsor, 15 Dee. 29. 


N. B. The death of Deputy Purveyor James 
Mould was erroneously inserted in last Month’s 
List. 


January, 1830. 


7 Dr Gds. Cor. Atkinson, Lt. by purch. vice Os- 
borne, prom. 17 Dec. 1829, 
H. C. Singleton, Cor. do. 
1 Dr. E. Littledale, Cor. by purch. vice 
Mainwaring, cane. 24 do. 
7 G. Edlin, Vet. Surg. vice Dorviile, h. p. 
17 do. 

6 Cor. Agar, Lt. vice Seward, dead 
5 Jan. 1850. 
T. W. M‘Mahom, Cor. 24Dec. 1429, 
Gren. Gds. Qua. Mast, Serj, R. France, Qua. 
Mast. vice Ferris, ret. do. 
1F. Hosp, Assist. Steele, Assist. Surg. vice 
Brydon, dead 17 do, 


2F. Lt.-Col. Baumgardt, from 31 F. Lte 
Col. vice Williams, dead 23 Dee. 1829. 

J. Hall, Ens. by purch. vice Craigie, 

ret. 28 April. 

3 Gen. Sir G. Don, G.C.B. and G.C.H., 
from 36 F. Col. vice Lt.-Gen. Sir 

Henry Clinton, dead 21 Dee. 

Lt. Lukis, from 59 F. Paym. vice 


Boyd, dead 24 do. 

6 Ens. Latham, Lt. vice Thompson, 26 
F. 20 April. 

T. G. Fgerton, Ens. 24 Dec. 


17 Cc. G. Campbell, Ens, by pureh. vice 
Gosset, 64 F, deo, 
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26 Fe ~ See. Capt. vice bry 
Mar. 13, 1829. 
ut _ from 30 F. Lt. 24 Jan. 
Ens. Seceombe, Lt. 51 do. 
Ens. Welby, vice Boyes, dead 25 June. 
A. Forbes, Ens. do. 
Serj. Maj. A. Macdonald, Adj. and 
Ens. vice Pointon, prom. 15 Mar. 


30 Lt. Poyntz, Capt. vice Mann, dead 
23 Dee. 
31 Bt. Lt.-Col. Mitchell, from Rifle Brig. 


Lt.-Col. vice Baumgardt, 2 F. 24 do. 
Ens, Stock, Lt. vice Strode, 16 F. 


1 Feb. 

F. Spence, Ens. 24 Dec. 

33 Ens. Whitfield, from 86 F. Lt. vice 
Fiske, cash. do. 

36 Lt.-Gen. Sir R. H. Sheaffe, Bt.-Col. 

vice Sir G. Don, 3 F. 21 do. 

40 Lt. Serjeanston, Capt. by —_ vice 

Morrow, ret. 17 do. 

Ens. Valiant, Lt. do. 

H. F. Wakefield, Ens, do. 

41 Capt. Dempster, from h. p. Capt. vice 

Guinness, 94 F. do. 

44 Lt. Browne, Capt. by purch. vice 

Clarke, ret. 27 April. 

Ens. Stuart, Lt. do. 

J. Dunne, Ens. do. 

45 Capt. Boys, Maj. by purch. vice Hil- 

ton, dead 24 Dee. 

48 Lt.-Gen, Sir T. Hislop, Bt. G.C.B., 

from 51 F. Col. vice Gen, Lord C, 

Fitz Roy, dead 25 do. 

49 Ens, Daniell, Lt. 1 Feb. 

— Macnamara, Lt. vice Stean, prom. 

1 April. 


J. M. Montgomery, Ens. 24 Dee. 
Serj.-Maj. A. M‘Ewen, Adj. and Ens, 
vice Simpson, dead do. 
51 M. Gen. Sir B. D'Urban, K.C.B. and 
K.C.H. Col. vice Sir T. Hislop, « 48 F. 
5 do. 
54 Lt.-Col. orgs from 98 F. Lt. Col, vice 
Kelly, re 24 do. 
Maj. Murray, Lt.-Col. by purch. vice 
Nott, ret, 25 do. 
Capt. Clarke, Maj. do. 
Lt. A. Lord Harley, Capt. do. 
4 Chinnery, Lt. vice Henderson, 49 
20 April. 
—_— ~ Wheeler, Lt. by purch. = Lord 
Harley 25 Dec. 
D. Macdonald, Ens. vice Chinnery 
20 April. 
H. D. Williams, Ens. by von vice 
Wheeler 5 Dee. 
5 Capt. Grant, from h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
Paym. vice Wright, dead 24 do. 
63 Maj. Logan, from Rifle Brig. Lt.-Col. 
by purch. vice Battersby, ret. 17 do. 
64 Capt. Freeth, Maj. by purch. vice 
Johnson, prom. 24 do. 
Lt. Draper, Capt. do. 
Ens. Duberley, Lt. do. 
—— Gosset, from 17 F. Ens. do. 
17 J. E. Lewis, Ens. by ya vice Whal- 
ley, prom. 12 Jan. 1830. 
86 J. Scott, Ens. vice Whitfield, 33 F. 
24 Dee. 1829, 
90 E. Eyton, Ens. by purch. vice White, 
ret. 17 do. 
94 Capt. Guinness, from 41 F. Capt. vice 
Sadlier, ret. do. 
Lt.-Col. Fitz Gerald, from h. p. Lt.- 
Col. vice Fane, 54 F. 24 do. 
Assist.-Surg. Turnbull, from h. p. Cape 
Regt. Assist.-Surg. vice Lawder, 59 
F. 25 do. 
Rifle Brig. Capt. Stewart, Maj. by purch. _ 


Logan, 63 F. 
—— Johnston, Maj. vice Mitchell, 51 
F. 24 do. 
Lt. Saumarez, Capt. by pam, ¥ ice 
Stewart 7 do. 
— Ridgway, Capt. vice Johnston , 
-%4 06 
2d Lt. Dolphin, Ist Lt. by purch. vice 
Saumarez 17 do. 
— J. W. Smith, Ist Lt. vice Ridg- 
way ~ 24 do. 


eee — 


Rifle Brig. G. H. Cavendish, 2d Lt. by purch. 
vice Dolphin 17 Dec. 1829. 

Gent. Cad. R. Petley, from R. Mil. 

Coll. 2d Lt. vice T. W.Smith 24 do. 


Ordnance Department. 


R. Art. Gent. Cadet W. H. Askwith, 2d Lt. 
vice Gosset, prom. 18 Dee. 1829. 

F. Dunlop, do. vice —_ 

champ, prom. 

F. Dick, do. vice Strick: 











land, ress do. 

— A. Tylee, do. vice Skin- 
ner, prom. do. 
E. J. Jones, do. vice Al- 
cock, prom. do. 
Cc. J. Dalton, do. 
Luard, prom. 

W. H. Forbes, do. vies 





























Teesdale, prom. do. 
D. E. Wood, do. vice 
Gore, prom. ° do. 


Unattached. 
Maj. Johnson, from 64 F. ?< by 


purch. 24 Dec. 1829. 
= Lge from 7 Dr. Gds. Capt by 
17 do. 


mee W halley, from 77 F. Lt. by purch. 
12 Jan. 1850. 


The undermentioned Lieutenant actually serving 
upon Full Pay in a Regiment of the Line, whose 
Commission is dated in the year 1809, has ac- 
cepted promotion upon Half Pay, according to 
the General Order of the 27th Dec. 1826. 


Lt.Grant, from 24 F.Capt. by purch. 12 Jan. 1830. 


Exchanges. 
Lt.-Col. Armstrong, 1 F. with Lt.-Col. Campbell, 
% F 


Capt. Craw, 2 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Hobart, 

: Creighton, 81 F. do. with Capt. Hill, h. p. 

——~— Brooke, 81 F. do. with Capt. Ogilvy, h. p. 

Lieut. Waddell, 38 F. with Lieut. Bristow, 47 F. 

—— Brett, 62 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Kirkaldy, 
h. p. 50 F. 

Ens. Hutchins, 2 F. with Ens. Craigie, 14 F. 

—— Strong, 26 F. with Ens. Perrot, 50 F. 

Vet. Surg. Jones, 1 Dr. Gds. with Vet. Surg. Mel- 
lows, h. p. 18 Dr. 





Resignation. 
Quar. Mast. Ferris, Gren. Gds. 


Retirements. 


Lieut.-Colonels. 
Kelly, 54 F. 
Nott, do. 
Battersby, 63 F. 


Captains. 
Morrow, 40 F. 
Clarke, 44 F. 
Sadlier, 91 F. 
Lieutenant. 
Murdoch, h. p. 35 F. 
Ensigns. 
Craigie, 2 F. 
White, 90 F. 
Cancelled. 
Cornet Mainwaring, 1 Dr. 
Deaths. 
Colonel. 


: Nuthall, E. I. C. S. London, 
Lieut.-Colonels. 


J. Nuthall, E, I. Comp. Serv. Reigate, 26 March. 
Knox, do, 


14 Aug. 1829. 


Fitz Gerald, do. Bath, 3 May. 
Sir J. Mouat, Bt. do. on board the Prinee Regent, 
on passage to England, 9 do, 


B, Stewart, E. I, Comp. Serv. 
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Nation, do. Cawnpore, 2 Aug. 1828. 

Taylor, 48 F. Bellary, Madras, 1¢ Aug. 1829. 

Reh, h. p. 4 Line German Leg. 24 July. 
Majors. 

Spottiswoode, E. I. Comp. Serv. 

Taylor, Royal Art. Woolwich, 2 Jan. 1830. 


Marl y, h. p. 83 F. 


T. Otway Cave, h. p. Unatt. London, 19 do. 


Captains. 


Fead, late 1 R. Vet. Bn. 

Lueas, late 2 R. Vet. Bn. Torquay, Devon, 16 do. 

Kenyon, h_p. 25 F. (formerly 2 Life Gds.) Bran- 
don, Suffolk. 20 do. 

Stewart, h. p. 61 F. 13 Nov. 1829, 

Wall, h. p. 4 F. 


Lieutenants. 
Mvyine. 22 F. Jamaica, 9 Nov. 
Ball. 83 F. Malta, : 22 do. 
Milligan, h. p. Uvatt. (late Rifle Brig.) Jan. 1828. 
Meheux, R. Mar. 27 Sept. 
H. B. Gascoigne, h. p. ?. Mar. 
2d Lieutenants and Ensigns. 


Kinloch, h. p. 52 F. 


Dusautoy, R. Mar. 23 July 1829, 


Promotions, Appointments, &c. 


(March, 


Cornish, h. p. R. Mar. 350 Sept. 1899, 


French, h. p. R. Mar. ! 
Roch, do. e By: 
Prytherch, do. 9 Sept. 
M‘Illireach, late § R. Vet. Bn. Portchester, 

4 Jan. 1830, 
Huntly, h. p. Cape Regt. Cape of Goud Hope, 

9 May 1829, 

Adjutant. 

Eastaff, h. p. 21 Dr. Reading, 31 Jan. 1897, 


Quarter-Masters. 
Graham, late 6 R. Vet. Bn. Ayr, North Britain, 
18 Jan. 183¢ 
Bruce, h. p. Roxburgh Fence, 2 in 
Veterinary Surgeon. 
Bloxham, late 1 Life Gds. Eton, Windsor, 
25 Dec. 1899, 
Surgeon. 
M‘Adams, h, p. Calais, 15 Dee, 
N.B.—The death of William Hannagan, . 
on the Half Pay of the Irish Commissariat, was 


erroneously inserted in the Army List for last 
month. 





ALPHABETICAL List or ENGLIisH Bankruptcies, announced from the 22d of 
Dec. 1829, to the 23d of Jan. 1830, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Addis, T,. Hereford, builder. 

Alsop, J. Manchester, grocer. 

Audlev, W. Grafron-street, victualier. 

Armitage, W. Netherend-in-Denby, fancy manu- 
facturer. 

Rowles, J, Balsham., grocer. 

Bloxham, J. M. Halesowen, apothecary. 

Bowes, J. Leeds, flax-spinner. 

Baynton, T. Spa, Gloucester. coach-proprietor. 

Burt, J. Whitechurch, linen-draper. 

Rowler, J. Kidderminster, carpet- manufacturer. 

Buckingham, S. I. tslineton, victualler, 

Rrancker, T. Leeds, merchant. 

Rirks, J. Wickersley, maltster. 

Birks, J. TNoncaster, cattle-salesman, 

Budd, J. Minehinhampton, maltster and baker. 

Brashier, E. J. Chancery-lane, shoemaker. 

Brett, J. and J. sen. and jun. Luton, dealers. 

Ruxton, O. and T. Preston, corn-dealers, 

Carne. G. H. Limehouse, victudiler. 

Crawley, S. Hemel-Hampstead, linen-draper. 

Cro'e, D. Sweeting’s-alley, broker. 

Crump, T. and J. Tewkesbury, woollen-drapers. 

Clark, T. B. and W. Woodbridge, drapers. 

Cooke, 5S. Coventry, riband-manufacturer. 

Clarke, E. and A. deacon, Goswell-street, drapers. 

Coppock, J. and C. Cross, Gutterlane, silk-ware- 
houseme, 

Crook, H. Preston. enach-proprietor. 

Dewhirst, T. Sheffield, grocer. 

Davenport. F. Bristol, grocer. 

Dawson, W. Tetford, carpenter. 

Davis, S.S. and J.S. and J. Robinson, Liverpool, 
merchants. 

Downing, H. Smethwick, iron-master. 

Filam, T. Liverpool, bricklayer. 

Elgie, G. T. Silver-street, wine-merchant. 

Fisher, W. Keswick. jeweller. 

Fraser, J. Bath, perfumer. 

Farrant, T. Egham, upholsterer. 

Franklin, R. Southhampton-row, tailor. 

Fox, S. of Hackney, Edmonton, Stoke Newing- 
ton, and Blackfriars-road, surgeon and apothe- 
cary. 

Gan be Chippenham, money-scrivener. 

Goodchild, J. Reading, grocer. 

Gore. E. Worcester, brewer. 

Gerdes, R. Fenchurch-street, wine-merchant. 

Gray, J. Lambeth, coal-merchant. 

Gaskell, N. Wigan, iron master. 

Howard, R. High Holborn, baker. 

Hattersley, D. Bilton-with-Harrogate, innkeeper. 

Hammond, G. Piceadilly, draper. 

Hastie, T. Whitehaven, merchant. 

Huddlestone, S. Ardwick, saddler. 


a 


Hendrey, J. Great Newport-street, plumber. 

Howells, R. Llandovery, shopkeeper. 

Hall, T. G. Kingston-upon-Hull, m-rehant. 

Hawkins, C, E “rown-street, Soho, victuallers 

Haxby, J. Brotherton, lime-dealer. 

Horridge, J. Liverpool, confectioner. 

Harris, J. Stepney, currier. 

Judson, C, jun. Ripon, upholsterer. 

Jacobs, J. Walton-upon-Thames, auctioneer. 

Jacobs, S. and J. Houndsditeh, furriers. 

Kembznll, J. Haverhill, grocer. 

Leach, J. H. Canterbury. draper. 

Lloyd, J. Liverpool, linen-draper. 

Lang, N. Teignmouth, grocer. 

Lodge, D. Almondbury, faney-manufacturer. 

Lamb, J. jun. Nottingham, tobacconist. 

Luckett, W. Bloxham, dealer in cattle. 

Mears, W. Chanel-street, Mayfair, baker. 

Mortlock, W. Rochester, linen-draper. 

Me: kley, W. East Retford, Jace-manufacturer, 

Muregtrovd, W. Sculcoates, grocer. 

Moody, R. Romsey, plumber. 

May, R. Davenport, tobacconist. 

Morgan, J. Exeter and Woodbury, grocer and 
farmer. 

Mitchell, G. jun. Brighton, broker. 

Mayor, J. Freckleton, and H. Crook, Preston, 
corn-merehant. 

Mayor, J. Freckleton, and H. Bursaugh, and H. 
Crook, Preston, corn-merchants. 

Marshall, J. Norwich, silk-merchant. 

Morris, R. Regent-street, auctioneer. 

Mosman, A. Liverpool, merchant. 

Nevett, J. George-yard, avent. 

Noye, E. H. Canon-street, money-scrivener. 

Nimmo, W. Calthorpe-place, baker 

Newcombe, E. Brentwood, corn-chandler. 

Neale, W. and R. Hale, Southwark, druggists. 

Oke, E. Falmouth, tailor. 

Price, C. Strand, umbrella-manufacturer. 

Packman, W. Ludgate-hill, tavern-keeper. 

Page, 1. Epsom, horse-dealer. 

Preis, P. M. Regent’s-park, wine-merchant. 

Preiss, P. M. and W. Donne, or Donna, Park 
terrace, wine-merch-nts. 

Peters, J. Hoxton, ale-brewer. 

Pays, W. Leeds, coach-maker. 

Petrie, T. S. Liverpool, wine-merchant. 

Packwood, T. Welshpool, innkeeper. 

Pearce, R. A. Southwark and Pimlico, livery: 
stable-keeper. 

Pain, J. Bentinck-street, dealer in beer. 

Pearson, W. York-castle, tanner, 

Potter, J. Maidstone, grocer. — 

Rix, E. Brighton, linen-draper. 
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Rastall, J. Kilburn, builder, 

Richmond, T. Stone’s-end, Southwark, corn. 
dealer. 

Rowe, J. St George’s in the East, shipowner. 

Rayner, R. Crawford-street, iron-monger. 

Ripamonti, A. G. Fox, Ordinary-court, merchant. 

Shepherd, J. L. Castie-street, linen-draper, 

Sprigg, O. Birmingham, fire-iron-maker. 

Scrivener, N. Ratcliffe, Highway, buil-ler. 

Smith, J. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 

Smith, G. Nottingham, currier. 

Smitn, T. Rrom!ey, sheep salesman. 

Sirley, J. East Peckham, baker. 

Seott, W. Bristol, merchant. 

Sainter, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, worsted manu. 
facturer. 

Sainter, J. Snaith, worsted manufacturer. 

Smith, D. Walham Green, sta re-coach proprietor, 

Stephenson, J. R. Manchester, ironmonger. 

Smith, J. & J. Hutchinson, Liverpool, ship »wners, 

Thompson, N. Dartmouth, ma-ter-mariner, 

Taylor, J. Kirby-Misperton, timber-merchant. 

Thackeray, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 


Bankrupts. 
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Tidman, E. Birmingham, victualler. 

Thatcher, W. Westminster, victualler. 

Tatton, J. H. Thames-bank, coal-merchant. 

Vandercom, T. Hamps'ead-road, plasterer. 

Williams, W. Bristol, iron-founder. 

Williamson, J. & T. Rishworth, Keighley, wor- 
sted-spinners. 

Walker, J. Clehonger, miller. 

Walters, T. jun. Cheadle, innkeeper, 

Watson, W. & T. Yeoman, jun. Cliffe-cum-Lund, 
miller, 

Wildblood, S. Rayton, malister, 

Whire, J. Bolton-upon- Dearne, innkeeper. 

Wright, J. & J. Davies, Liverpool, grocers, 

Wood, J. Haddenham, baker. 

Wicks, P. Holloway-road, cheese-morger. 

Whitvy, T. Liverpool, miller. 

Wagner, G. & W. Chapman, Greek-street, draperse 

Wake, M. Wapping, anchor-smith. 

Weston, G. Lane End, Stafford, earthen-ware ma- 
nufacturer. i 

Yeoman, T. Sutton-upon- Derwent, corn-factor. 

Yates, C. Siafford, banker. 





AvrnaseticaL List or Scorcn Bankruptcies, announced from the Ist of December, 
1829, to the 3lst of January, 1830. 


Arrol, William, cotton-spinner at Houston, and 
merchant in Glasgow, 

Reath, James, merchant, Leslie. 

Bennet, \lexander, haberdasher, silk-mereer, and 
clothier, Dundee. 

Borruwman, John, writer and steam-boat proprie- 
tor, Glasgow. 

Bruce, \lexander, appraiser, auctioneer, and deal- 
er in furniture, Edinburgh. 

Caldweil, John, grocer and spirit-dealer, Edin- 
burgh. 

Cameron, Robert, iron-monger, Glasgow. 

Creighton, James, cabinet-maker, Dumfries, Hut- 
chesontown of Glasgow. 

Dickson, Robert, fish-curer in Auchmutty, near 
Atbroath. 

Dowel!. James, cabinet-maker and upholsterer, in 
Edinburgh, 

Dow, Alexaner, spirit-dealer, South St David- 
street. Edinburgh. 

Dunlop, James, cattle-dealer and grazier, Provan- 

il, 

Eastons, R. & R. manufacturers and merchants, 
Glaszow ; and R. Easton, sole surviving partner 
of that concern. 

Finlayson, Wm. merchant in, and agent at, Ar- 
broath, for the Montrose Bank. 

Forrester, Alexander, & Co. wood-merchants, 
Glas2ow. and Forrester, Alexander, the only in- 
dividual partner. 

Fraser, John, tertius, draper, Inverness. 

Fraser, Hugh draper, Invernes:. 

Fyfe, Charles, & Co. merchants, Aberdeen, and 
Fyfe, Charles, merchant there only partner. 
Gianet‘i, Joseph, perfumer and toy merchant, 

George-street, Edinburgh. 

Gibbs, Wm. vintner and spirit-dealer, Glasgow. 

Gordon, Andrew, residing at Newington, late mer- 
chant and manufacturer, Bristo-sireet, Edin- 
burgh. ‘ 

Gourley, James, blacksmith, Dundee. _ 

Harvey, James, merchant, and dealer in sharp 
and moulding sand, and writer in Glasgow. 


James, Alexander Leith, woollen-draper and ha. 
berdasher, Aberdeen. 

Johnston & son, painters, Glasgow. 

Liddell, Archibald, painter, oil and colour-mer- 
chant, Glasgow. 

Mitchell, James, grain-dealer and merchant, Wa- 
ter of Leith, near Edinburgh. 

Nicol, Samuel, cattle-dealer at Herdhil!, near Kir- 
riemuir. 

Petrie, John, sen. merchant, Arbroath. 

Robb, Donald, merchant aod fish-curer, Wick. 

Robertsen, Walter, stone and earthenware mere 
chant, north-west Circus Place, Glasgow. 

Rose, Alexander, spirit-dealer and grocer, Ar- 
broath. 

Ross, John, vintner and trader, Brechin. 

Russell, Thomas, grazier and cattle-dealer at 
Maidenlees, and Russell, Christopher, apothe- 
cary and druggist, in Hamilton, carrying on 
business as cattle-dealers and grazicrs. 

Sevular, Thomas, grain and spirit-dealerin Paisley. 

Stuart, James, stage-coach proprietor, and gig and 
horse hirer, Dundee. 

Sutherland, George, & Co. ironmongers, Aber- 
deen, and Sutherland, George, ironmonger, 
there, as an individua}, the only Kvown partner, 

The Charlestown and Limekilns Ropery Com. 
pany, carrying on business as sail and rope 
makers at Limekilns, under that firm, and also 
under the firms of Francis Anderson & Co., and 
of Newton and Anderson, and William Hood 
Newton, merchant and commission-agent, Edin- 
burgh, and Francis Anderson, merchant and 
rope and sail maker, Limekilns, the individual 
partners, as individuals. 

The Saint Rollocks Foundry Company, iron- 
founders in Glasgow, and of Robert Pollock and 
Thomas Girdwood Hardie, partners of said 
company. 

Walker, David Ferney, brewer, Livingstone- 
yards, Edinburgh. 

Wait, John, sen. builder and coffee-dealer in 
Paisley. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
July 8, 1829. At Calcutta, the lady of Adam 
Freer Smith, Esq.ofadaughter, aw 
Aug. 9. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. William 
Bremner, 47th regiment, and fort-adjutant of Bel- 
lary, of a son. 
Sept. 22. At the Cape of Good Hope, Lady Ar- 
buthnot, of a daughter. 
- At Bogota, the lady of Robert Haldane, Esq. 
of a son. 
Oct. 3), At St Petersburg, the lady of Dr Wal- 
ker, of a daughter. 
Nov. 27. At Kinblethmont, the Lady Jane 
Lindsay Carnegy, of a daughter. 
29. At Cowdenknows House, Mrs Captain Cuth- 
bert, of a soa, 


29. At Innerwick Manse, Mrs Forman, of a 
daughter. 

— At West Houses, Mrs Williamson, of a son. 

Dec. 1. At Braehead, Lochwinnoch, Mrs Cap- 
tain R. R. Hunter, of a daughter. 

— At No. 3, Lothian Road, Mrs James Den< 
ham, of a son. 

2. At No. 50, South Hanover Street, the lady 
of Captain John Paterson, East india Company's 
service, of a son. 

— At No. 14, India Street, Mrs Clerk Maxwell, 
of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs John Hamilton, of ason. 

3. At Parkhill, the lady of William Gordcn 
Cuming Skene, Esq. of Pitlurg and Dyce, of a 
daughter, > 
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5. At Brussels, the Hon. Mrs George Fairholme, 
of a son. 

6. At No. 29, Windsor Street, Mrs Dunean, of 
a son. 

7. At Carluke Manse, Mrs Wylie, of a son. 

- 16. At Allanfield, North Leith, Mrs Scott, of a 
daughter. 

1%. At Atholl Crescent, the Hon. Mrs Ogilvy of 
Clova, of a daughter. 

13. At No. 1, Moray Place, the lady of James 
Anstruther, W.S. of a daughter. 

— At Catherine Bank, North Leith, Mrs Bu- 
chanan, of a son. 

14. At Musselburgh, Mrs James Kemp, of a 
daughter. 

15. At Penicuick, Mrs Charles Cowan, of a 
son. 

— At Na. 9, Castle Street, Mrs Dr Pitcairn, of 
a daughter. 

17. At Mistley Hall, the lady of the Right Hon. 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, of a 
daughter. 

19. At No. 3, Fettes Row, Mrs Marshall, of a 
son. 
— At Lathallan, the lady of James Lumsdaine, 
Esq. of a son. 

20. At No. 11, St John Street, Mrs Yule, of a 
daughter. 

21. At Viewforth, Mrs George Crichton, ofa 
daughter. 

22. At 60, Great King Street, Mrs Bridges, of a 
son. 

24. At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut. L. Browne, 
Bombay army, of a daughter. 

25. Mrs Horsburgh, of Lochmalony, of a daugh- 


ter. 

— At the Manse of Abbotshall, Mrs Murray, of 
a son. 

— At the Manse of Coldingham, Mrs James 
Home Robertson, of a son. 

25. At Kilmarnock New Manse, Mrs Smith, of 
a son. 

51. At Springhill, Aberdeenshire, the lady of 
George Forbes, Esq. of a daughter. 

Jan. 1, 1850. At Edinburgh, Mrs Wemyss of 
Wemyss Hall, of a son. 

— At No. 15, South Charlotte Street, the lady 
of James Hope, jun. Esq. of a daughter. 

— At No, 58, Great King Street, Mrs Spence, 
of a daughter. 

4. At Arniston Place, Newington, Mrs Peter For- 
bes, of a son, 
5. At No. 6, Howe Street, Mrs Thomas C. 
Smith, of a son. 
6. At St Andrews, the lady of David Hill, Esq. 
chief secretary at Madras, of a son. 
— At No. 5, Salisbury Road, Newington, Mrs 
Pender, of a daughter. 
7. At Eddleston Manse, Mrs Robertson, of a 
daughter. 
8. At No. 67, Queen Street, the lady of Francis 
Balfour, Esq. of Fernie Castle, of a son. 
10. At Hope Street, Leith, Mrs William Wyld, 
of a son. 
— At Spylaw, Mrs Dudgeon, of a daughter. 
11, At Monk Castle, Ayrshire, the lady of John 
Deans, Esq. of a son. 
12. At the College of Glasgow, Mrs Sandford, 
of a daughter. 
15. At Ayr, Mrs Fullarton of Skeldon, of a son, 
— At No. 9, Coates Crescent, Mrs Henry Paget 
Gill, of a son. 
— At Buccleuch Place, Mrs Andrew Muir, ofa 
son. 
— At Penninghame House, Mrs Houston Stew- 
art, of ason. 
16. At Kilkenny, the lady of Captain George 
M‘Donald, 92d Highlanders, of a daughter, who 
only survived half an hour. 
— At No. 7, St Vincent Street, Mrs John Moi- 
. net, of a son. 

18. At the Priory, St Andrews, the lady of 
- John Smal!, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Ratho, Mrs James Craig, of a daughter. 

— At Regent Terrace, the lady of Dr J. Easton 
_of ason. 

— At Carlow, the lady of Thomas Capel Loft, 

Esq. 92 regiment, of a son. 

25. At Kirkbank Cottage, the lady of Sir Char- 
les Abraham Leslie, Bart. of a daughter. 

24, At St Davids, Fife, Mrs Meiklejohn, of a 


», £ON. 
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24. At Merchiston House, the lady Elizabeth 
Thackeray, of a son, 

25. At St John Street, Mrs Dr William Reid, of 
a daughter. 

— At James Place, Leith Links, 
Goodlet, of a daughter. 

26. At 41, Northumberland Street, Mrs David 
Cannan, of a daughter. 

— At Carberry, the lady of Colonel Turner, 1st 
regiment of Bombay light cavalry, of a daughter, 

— The lady of P. G. Skene, Esq. of Hallyards, 
of a daughter. : 

29. At No. 29, Northumberland Street, Mrs 
John Hannay, of a son. 

Feb. 1. At No, 25, Arne Street, Mrs Hunter, of 
a daughter. 

Lately, At Castle Craig, the lady of Sir David 
Kinloch, Bart. of Gilmerton, of a son. 

— At Government House, Sydney, fhe lady of 
Lieut.-General Darling, Governor of New South 
Wales, of a daughter. 

— At Caen, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel Melville 
Browne, (late of the 8th, or King’s regiment,) of 
a son. 

— At East House, Hampstead, the lady of Ca 
tain Macdonald, of the 16th regiment, of a dough 
ter. 


Mrs George 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 4, 1829. At Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s 
Land, James Clark, Esq. of Dunrobbin, John’s 
River, Van Diemen’s Land, to Jane Mackay, 
daughter of the late Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq, 
Ledberg, Sutherlandshire. 

June 22. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Robert S. Tre- 
vor, interpreter and quarter-master 3d regiment 
Bengal cavalry, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
William Spottiswoode, Esq. Lethendy,Perthshire, 

Nov. 10. At La Canardiere, near Quebec, the 
Hon. Francis Ward Primrose, only brother to the 
Earl of Rosebery, to Perey, third daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Ralph Gore, ordnance store- 
keeper. 

30. At Perth, Mark Richardson, M.D. to 
Miss Isabella Young, second daughter of the late 
John Young, Esq. of Ardbenny. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Raisbeck Han- 
zell, of King Square, London, to Matikia, only 
daughter of Mr William Pollard of Ardwick, 
Manchester. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Allan, writer, to El- 
len, eldest daughter of Francis Adam, Esq. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Alexander Galloway, jun. 
to Agnes, third daughter of Francis Adam, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow. 

Dec. 1, At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Turn- 
bull, to Margaret, daughter of James Weddell, 
Hanover Street. 

7. At Springbog, near Glasgow, Mr Robert 
Chambers, bookseller, Edinburgh, to Anne, only 
child of the late John Kirkwood, Esq. of the Cus- 
tomhouse, Glasgow. 

— At Dublin, the Hon. Robert King, M.P. eld- 
est son of the Viscount Lorton, to Booth Gore, 
only sister of Sir Robert Booth Gore, Bart. of 
Lissadell, county of Sligo. 

— At Dumfries, Alexander Melville, Esq. M.D. 
there, to Miss Maxwell, eldest daughter of Well- 
wood Maxwell, Esq. of Barncleuch. 

8. At Ellon Cottage, the Rev. William Liston 
of Redgorton, to Mary, third daughter of the late 
Alexander Forbes, Esq. of Salt Pond Hut, Ja- 
maica. 

— At Edinburgh, John Oliver, Esq. youngest 
son of William Oliver, Esq. of Dinlabyre, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of the late Charles Kerr, Esq. of 
Abbotrule. 

— At Edinburgh, John Augustus Lloyd, Esq. 
of Little Cloisters, Westminster, to Fanny Drum- 
mond, eldest daughter of Malcolm MacGregor, 
Esq. his Majesty’s consul at Panama. 

9, At Glasgow, the Rev. John Macalister of 
Glenlyon, Perthshire, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr John Cuthbertson, Gorbals. 

14. At Old Liston, Mr Thomas Allan, merchant, 
Leith, to Janet, daughter of the late Thomas Al- 
lan, Esq. of Allanfield. 

— At Campbeltown, Mr James Reid, merchant 
in Glasgow, to Miss Watson, daughter of William 
Watson, Esq. merchant in Campbeltown. : 

15. At Hampton, John Kirgston, Esq. of Clair- 
mont, Demerara, to Louisa Henrietta, second 
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daughter of the late Sir Charles Edmonstone of 
Duntreath, Bart. Stirlingshire. 

16, At Edinburgh, Mr William Turnbull, Has- 
sendean, to Margaret, second daughter of Mr Ro- 
bert Scott, Todshawhaugh, Roxburghshire. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Neilson, Bank 
of Scotland, to Miss Christina Bonar, daughter of 
the late Thomas Bonar, ~ 

— At Hope Park, Mr W. D. Scott, No. 15, An- 
andale Street, to Agnes, second daughter of Mr 
Archibald Dunlop, late of Whitmuir, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

— At Milbrook, near Southampton, Andrew 
Crawford, M.D. of Winchester, to Emmay young- 
ést daughter of the late A. F. Nunez, Esq. of Ba- 
sing Park, Hants. 

— At Manse of Forgue, Thomas Middleton, 
Fsq. of Davieston, Cromarty, to Eliza, daughter 
of the Rev. Alexander Allardyce, minister of 
Forgue. 

— At London, Alexander Rennie, Esq. M.D. 
Queen Street, Mayfair, London, to Mary Helen, 
— daughter of John Anderson, Esq. of Glads- 
wood, 

18. At London, James Stewart, Esq. of Cairns- 
more, Kirkeudbrightshire, to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the late Gilbert M‘Leod, Esq. Glou- 
eester Place, London. 

21. At Crailing House, Edward Jones, Esq. of 
Liverpool, youngest son of the late Richard Jones, 
Lilavhall, Denbighshire, to Harriet, third daughter 
of the late James Paton, Esq. of Crailing, Rox- 
burghshire. 

¢2. At Old Grecnlaw, Mr William Leighton, 
West Maitland Street, Edinburgh, to Sarah, 
daughter of the late Mr William Hogg. 

— At Inverness, John Limont, Esq. Leith, to 
Catherine, daughter of the late Mr Robert Ettles, 
Inverness. 

21. At Stornoway, Alexander Stewart, Esq. to 
Ann, daughter of John Mackenzie, senior, Esq. of 
Stornoway. 

— At Inverury Manse, the Rev. James Bisset, 
minister of Bourtie, to Mary, cldest daughter of 
the Rev. Robert Lessel, minister of Inverury. 

24. At Edinburgh, Dr James Boyd, of the Royal 
High School, to Jane Reid, eldest daughter of Mr 
John Easton, late merchant there. 

25. At Wester Balado, Kinross-shire, James 
Beveridge, Esq. younger of Balado, to Agnes, se- 
cond daughter of the late Alexander Beveridge, 
Esq. of Wester Balado. 

26. At Lauriston Place, William Ross, to Flora 
G.-MacRae, daughter of William MacRae, Esq. 
Beauly, Inverness-shire. 

29. At Stirling, Robert Lamond, Esq. writer, 
Glasgow, to Catherine, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr James Methie, dyer, Stirling. 

Jan. 4, 1850. At Dalkeith, Mr David Park, to 
Miss Mary Irving Scott. 

5. At Gladswood, Berwickshire, Francis Bucher, 
Esq. Wine-merchant, Frankfort-on-the- Maine, to 
Christina, second daughter of John Anderson, 
Esq. of Gladswood, . 

— At Lude, William Fraser, Esq. major of his 
Majesty’s 6!st (Argyleshire) regiment, to Eiiza- 
beth, youngest daughter of the late James M‘In- 
roy, Esq, of Lude. 

7. At Edinburgh, Samuel Darwick Beresford, 
Esq. M.D. of the colony of Berbice, to Mary Stu- 
art, second daughter of James,Anderson, Esq. 
Burrowloch. 

12. At Paris, Alexander Pringle, Esq. of Whyt- 
bank, to Agnes Joanna, daughter of the late Sir 
William Dick, Bart. of Prestonfie!d. 

13. At Canterbury, John G. K. Burt, M.D. to 
Mary Peckly, eldest daughter of the Rev, J. Peck- 
ly Francis. 

14. At Paris, the Viscount Charles de Mentque, 
to Miss Caroline Susannah Spencer, daughter of 
the Hon. Mr Spencer. 

— At London, John Kerr, Esq. of Westfield, 
in the county of Edinburgh, to Elizabeth Mary, 
eldest daughter of Neil Malcolm, Esq. of Poltal- 
loch, Argyleshire, and Lamb Abbey, Kent. 

15. At Lixmont, Lieut.-Col. Fairfax, only son 
of the late Vice-Admiral Sir William George 
Fairfax, to A. Montgomerie, third daughter of 
Thomas Williamson, Esq. 

— At Tuam, Captain Henry Gascoigne, of the 
iment, son of General Gascoigne, mem- 
ber for Liverpool, to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
the Bishop of Tuam, 
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20, At Abbey Park, near St Andrews, the Rev. 
William Merson, minister of Crail, to Jessie Grant, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Andrew Glass, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. 

22, At Stirling, Mr Gordon Stewart, merchant 
in Edinburgh, to Miss Margaret Lennox, Stirling. 

25. Mr James Alison, jun. clothier, 55, Princes 
Street, to Jessie Isabella, daughter of William Na- 
pier, Esq. Customs, Fisherrow. 

28. At 31, Moray Place, John Watson Barton; 
Esq. of eH county of Lincoln, to Miss Juliana 
Hope, second daughter of James Hope, Esq. W.S. 

Lately, At Chelsea, John O’Neil, Esq. of the 
Quarter-Master-General’s Office, to Janet, daugh- 
ter of Captain William M‘Leod. 

— At Newbattle Abbey, Colonel Sir William 
Maynard Gomm, K.C.B. of the Coldstream regi- 
ment of guards, to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter 
of the right Hon. Lord Robert Ker. 

— At London, Lieut.-Col. Craigie of Ferry 
Bank, Fife, to Harriet, widow of the late Licut.- 
Gen. MacIntyre, of the Bengal Artillery. 

— At London, William, youngest son of the 
late Col. William Rickart Hepburn of Rickarton, 
to Eliza Maria, second daughter of the late Major 
William Mitchell, of the Hon, East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At the Hague, at the residence of the British 
Ambassador, Captain Northcy, of the Coldstream 
Guards, to Miss Boreel, daughier of Gen. Boreel. 





DEATHS. 

Mar. 20, 1829. At Berhampore, Bengal, James 
Simson, Licutenant and acting Adjutant of his 
Majesty’s 49th regiment of foot, son of Mr James 
Simson, late in Posso, Peebles-shire. 

July 3. At Ellickpoor, East Indics, Helen, se- 
cond daughter of the late Hon. William Erskine, 
Lord Kinedder, one of the Senators ot the College 
of Justice. 

6. At sea, on her passage to Calcutta, Mrs Mary 
MacDonald, wife of Lieut. John Bartleman, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

16. On his passage home from Bombay, John 
Poole, Assistant-Surgeon -of the Queens, second 
son of Richard Poole, M.D. 

Aug. 10. At Ballary, Lieut.-Col. Taylor, of the 
48th regiment. 

Sept 7. At Port Talbot, Upper Canada, James 
Henderson, surgeon, son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Henderson of Kilmalecolm ; and, on the 10th, Mrs 
Margaret Murray, his wife. 

16. At St Vincent’s, the Hon. Robert Gordon, 
president of his Majesty’s council of that island, 
in the 91st year of his age. 

18, At Demerara, Lieut. William MacKenzie, 
1st foot, Royal Scots. 

Nov. 5. At Brussels, M. C. Heyliger, wife cf 
Lachian Cuming of Blackhills, aud second daugh- 
ter of John Heyliger, Esq. formerly governor of 
the colony of Berbice, south America. 

14. At Cork, in his 39th year, Major John Mal- 
colm of the 421 regiment, or Royal Lizhianders. 

19. At Aberdeen, the Rev. William Brown, 
minister of the gospel at Inverury, in the 5ith 
year of his age, and 28th of his ministry. 

— At Bristol, in the 17th year of her age, Eli- 
zabeth, only daughter of the late Rey. Frederick 
Gwyne, formerly of Edinburgh. 

25. At Fa!kirk, William Schaw, Esq. surgeon, 
in the 78th year of his age. 

— At Cavers Caree, William Riddell, Esq. of 
Camiestoun, in his 84th year. 

— At Annfield House, Fifeshire, Mrs Jane Fal- 
coner Colquhoun, wife of David Kemp, Esq. and 
eldest daughter of the late Sir James Colquhoun 
of Luss, Bart. 

24, At Leamington, Jane, the wife of G. Ciaw- 
ford Antrobus, Esq. M.P. second daughter of Vir 
Coutts Trotter, Bart. 

26. At 15, Hart Street, aged 12 years, William, 
youngest son of Mr Douglas, miniature painter. 

— At Addington, John Siinson, Esq.of Biainslie. 

27. At Lochhead, Argyleshire, of a sudden but 
severe illness, John Campbell, Esq. sen. 

28. At Aberdeen, the Rev. William Robertson, 
in the 78th year of his age, and about the 20th of 

his ministry. 

29. At Huntingtower, Wm. Keir, Esq. 

50. At London, Henry Viscount Harberton. 

Dec. 1. At Edinburgh, in the 24th year of his 
age, Mr William Proudfoot, student of divinity, 

ani late teacher at Leadhills. 
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1, At Manchester, David Bannerman, Esq. 

— At London, Mr Alex. Shirreff, jun. eldest 
ton of the late Alex. Shirreff, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

— Atholl Crescent, Col. William Douglas Hun- 
ter Knox, Hon. East India Company's service. 

— At Hastings, Charles, son of Major Fyffe of 
Louie, aged six years. 

— At7, Castle Street, Miss Eleanora Menzies, 
youngest daugter of the late Mr Robert Menzies, 
merchant, Ayr. 

2. At Mountpleasant, near Dublin, Anne, wife 
of Alexander Johnson, late paymaster of the 25th 
regiment. 

— At Vienna, at the advanced age of 78 years, 
his Excellency Baron Von Sturmer. 

— At Chichester, in ‘he 33d year of his age, Dr 
Ronald Maclachian, physician in Alton, Hamp- 
shire, second son of the Jate Alex. Maclachlan of 
Corrieavan, Esq. 

5. At Chichester, in the 89th year of his age, 
General N.coils, Colonel of the 66:h regiment. 

— At Airdrie House, in the 5th year of his age, 
the Right Hon. Methven, Earl of Keilie. 

— Janet, youngest daughter of the late Mr John 
Hutton, writer. Dunfermiine. 

5, At Sunnyside, East Lothian, Mr Francis 
Slate, aged 73. 

— At 42, York Place, Margaret Tod, second 
daughter of Thomas Bell, Esq. Belmont, Dundee, 
aged 16. 

6. At Plateock House, near Fortrose, Mrs Janet 
Wood, relict of the lete Alexanier Wood, late 
minister of the parish of Rosemarkie, in the 77th 
year of her age. 

— At Porvobello, Miss Christian Swinton, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr William sSwin- 
ton, Southside Bank. 

— At Middleby Street, Newington, Mr Alex- 
ancer Brunton. formerly of « lasgow, 

— At Kilmichael House, James Lamont of 
Knockdow, Esq 

— At Dumfries, Esq. of 
Auche chean. 

— At Hastings, the Lady Anne Catherine Kerr, 
fourth daughter of the Marchioness Dowager of 
Lothian, by the late Marquis. 

— At Glaszow, the Kieverend John Macfarlane, 
n inister of the Relief Church, Bridgeton. 

7. At No. 62, Great King Street, James Andrew, 
infant son of Dr Graham. 

8. At Arbroath, Mr William Stephan, ship- 
builder. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Susan Wright, aged If, 
only child of the late Captain James Wright, of 
the 21st reziment of foot. 

— At Hastings, Graham, youngest son of Major 
David Fyffe of Logie, aged two years. 

— At Kenningtov, Lady Murray, widow of Sir 
R. Murray, Bart. 

9. At Dunkeid, in the 70th year of his age, 
Charles Blair, Esq. merehant and Chief Magistrate. 

— At Bourdesux, Wiliam Urquhart, Esq. of 
Byth, advoeute. 

— At Thurso, Mrs Menzie Sinclair, relict of the 
Jate William Henderson, Esq. merchant, ‘Thurso. 

10. At the house of the Dowager Lady Knightly, 
in seymour Street, London, Catherime Erskine, 
wife of D. Rowland, Esq. ot rants, Sussex. 

— At Edinburgh, the Honourable Sophia Na- 
pier, daughter of the late Francis, Lord Napier. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Elizabeth Warrand, widow 
of the late Matthew Robertson, Esq. bookseller, 
Glasgow. 

11, At Portobello, Vice-Admiral Fraser, aged 
82 \ ears. 

— At No. 16, Royal Circus, Marion Agatha, 
infant daughter of William Renny, Esq. W.s. 

— At Edinburgh, Joseph, eldest son of Mr 
Joseph Lawrie, hosier. 

1.. At No. 78, Northumberland Street, Alex- 
ander Horsbur.h of Horsburgh, Esq. aged 76. 

13. At Ne. 21, St Andrew Square, Miss Jean 
Trail!, niece of the iate Gilbert Meason of Linder- 
tis, Esq. 

— At No. 16, Howe Street, Mrs Margaret 
Stuart, widow of the late John Gordon, tésy. of 
Balmuir, W.S. in the 79th year of her age. 

— At No. 12, Albany street, Euphemia, third 
dau..hter uf the late George lower, ksq. Aber- 


William Collow, 


deen. 
_ 14, At Glisgow, Mr Thomas Kidson, in the 
44th year of Lis age, 
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14, At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Mr David 
M’Laren, wine-merchant, Leith. 

— At Longtown, Peter James, Esq. Chief off. 
eer on board the Honourable East India Company's 
ship Maleolm, and son of the Reverend Jutn 
James of Nichol Forest. 

15 At the Manse of Kirkmichael, the Reverend 
Allan Stewart, m nister of that parish, in the 68h 
year of his age, and 10th of his ministry. 

— At No. 7, Scotland Street, Campbell Gard, 
ner, Esq. 

16. At No. 30, Royal Circus, Miss Amelia Grant, 
daughter of the deceased Lieutenant James Grant, 
R. N. Perth. 

— At Giencraig House, John Beatson of Glen. 
craig, Esq. 

17. At Seorton, in Yorkshire, Wr John Ding. 
dale, aged 2x, late Officer of Excise in Bathgate. 

1s. At Edinburgh, Farqhuard Campbell, Esq, 
of Ormsary. 

— At Dunfermline, James Blackwood, Esq. of 
Cotton. late Provost of Dunfermline, aged +5. 

— At Hainilton, the Reverend William Cartick, 
of the Relief Church there. 

19. At London, Miss F. Cockburn, daughter of 
the late Sir James Cockburn of Langton, Bart. 

— At Dunfermline. Mr Thomas Hall, one of 
the oldest travellers on the road. 

20. At Loudon, General Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
of Wicken, in Northamptonshire, second son of 
Augustus Henry, Duke of Grafton. 

— At Dublin, J. Leland, Esq. barrister. 

— At Bristol, Lieutenant Charles Lockhart, 


> 

21. At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Cuningham, wi- 
dow of the late Walter Brown, Esq. of Curie. 

22. At Balgownie, Mary Lsabella, eldest daughter 
of Mr Forbes of Balgownie. 

93. At No. 4, Scouland Street, Alexander Ber. 
tram, youngest son ot James MacAilan, W.S. 

— At Tournay, Richard Foley, Esq. a captain 
in the royal navy, and nephew of Amiral sit 
Thomas F ley, G...B. 

— At Barr House, Argyllshire, Colonel Mathew 
Macailester of Barr. 

— At Oxford, aged 68, Robert Bourne, M.D, 
Clinica! Professor in that Uviversicy, and former. 
ly tellow of Worcester College. 

21. At the Manse of Monkton, the Reverend 
John S. Ou-hterson, minister of that parish. 

— At Stowell Lodge, Wilts, Admiral Sir George 
Montague, G.C.B. aged 69 years. 

25. At Edinburgh, David Beatson, Esq. keeper 
of the councii records, aged 57 years 

26. At Brighton, Mrs Ann Ulackidder, widow 
of the late Rev. Alexander Gien, Dirleton. 

— At Fiovence, Mrs snn Montgomery Camp- 
bell, wife of Thomas Hamilton, tsq. 

27. At Haugh, Stirling, Mr James Robertson, 
of tiaugh. 

#%. At London, the Dowager Marchioness of 
Donegall. 

— At 34, Broughton Street, John Dick, book- 
selier, Edinburgh. 

— At his own house, Mr Thomas Tayler of 
Bankhouse, near Falkirk, in his 72d year. 

v9. At Naples, the Hon. Gerard Vaiuneck, se- 
cond son of the late and brother of the present 
Lord Huntingtield. 

— At 12, Charlotte Street, Mrs Jean Morison, 
wife.of John Horne, Esq. W-S. 

30. Atj0, Kaukeilior street, Mr David Emslie, 

— At 60, Great King Street, Mrs Jane Mac- 
donald, wite of James Bridzes, Esq. W.s. 

31. At 7, KRankeillor Street, Miss Elizabeth 
Colvill, second daughter of the late Rev. Alexan- 
der Coivill of Hillside, minister of Ormiston. 

— At Tnurso, Mr Wm. Clyne, merchant there. 

— At Frederick Street, Alexander Murray 
Guthrie, Esq. you.ger of Craigie. 

Jan. 1, 1850. At 10, West Maitland Street, 
Sarah Hogy, wifeof Mr William Leiyi.ton. 

z. Atl. Blenheim Piace, Mrs Janet Geddes, 
aged 65 years. 

— Mr James Macklin, comedian, in the 56: 
year of his age, in want of alinost the comm 
necessaries of life. 

5. At Che-seis’ Court, Miss Euphemia Chan- 
ceilur, daughier of the late Alexanuer Chancellor 
of shieldnill, Esq. 

4. At Langlee Park, in the county of Forfar, 
James Cruickshank, Esq. in his 82u year, 
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4, At Edinburgh, the Dowager Lady Menzics 
of Menzies. 

5. \t Candleigh, Devonshire, John Ewart, 
Esq. late of Mullack, in his 783th year. 

— At Edinourgh, Neil Campbeil, Esq. of Dun- 
staffuage. 

6, At Chatham, Ranken M‘Adam, son of Lt. 
D. M‘Adam, R, M. aged nine years, 

— At Musselourgh, Mary Fersus, relict of Mr 
Wilham Wood, late of Tranent Lodge. 

— At London, W. M. Willet, Esq. aged 68. 
He was the editor of the Stutesman during the 
0.P. war in 1829; he also edi ed the British 
Traveller, and many other periodicals since. 

— At Hadieigh, im the county ot Suffoik, in 
his 72d year, the Kev. Edward Aurioi Hay Drum- 
mond, D.U. son oF Archbishop Druwamond. 

— At Ayr, the Rev. overt Dealtry, LL.D. 
Reetor of Wicklow, and one of the prebendaries 
of St Patrick’s, Dublin, &c. &e, 

— At 52, uyal Cireus, Mrs Margaret C. Gor- 
don, wie of Alex. Dunlop, Esq. of Clober. 

— At 13, Hope Street, Mrs sarciay. 

— AtJ35, Suuch Bridge, Miss He.en Mitchell 
Pilians. 

— At Wester Anstruther, Mr James Monro, 
aged o8 years. 

7. At his residence, in Russell Square, Lon- 
don, Sir ‘I'nomas Lawrence, President of the 
Royal Academy, after au ilness of only seven 
days, from which his physicians did not appre- 
heud dauger until the evening before his decease, 
For the last thiry years, Sir Thomas Lawrence 
enjoy ed the highest reputation as a portrail-paint- 
ér, in early lite, he was involved in great diili- 
culties; and many remember his patting heads 
ft the price of Liree guineas each, when he livet 
in svhv Square. ‘he grace and e egance of his 
female portraits were even then rema:kable ; and 
his present Majesty, when Prince of Wales, ha- 
ving se. the painungs by Mr Lawrence of several 
ladics Whum he Knew, was struck with the beau- 
tiful tiuelity of the ikenesses, and gave tue artist 
seme commissions. ‘This at once stamped his re- 
putatiun, aud laid the foundation of his fortune, 
Mr Lawreace’s yentiemanty manners and cource- 
ous address, raisea him aisv to a share of che 
Prince's persOual es.eein, and he continued to re- 
ceive trequeut marks of che royal taveur, until his 
elevauion bo the chair of the Academy, vacaut by 
the death of Mr West, crowned tin with tne 
highest Nunuurs of ait. His fame has from that 
tiwe coutinued to Increase; and the nuinver and 
Tanx of his sitters was a perpe.ual homage of ge- 
Nit, taleut, and wealih, w his Wausceudant skill 
asa paimcer., The characteristics of his style were, 
briliiancy of colour, aud a delicate mode of con- 
veyiny @ ftaitniul resembiance, with an elegant 
coutuur. ‘This perception of besuty and grace was 
Combined Wita a strung sense of lnaividuality of 
Charavter; aud the eye of the master was obeyed 
by the hand of taste, accun-plished in ali tne 1e- 
finewents uf art that practised skill Could render 
availavie. His temaie portraits, for womanly 
sWeeess, aud the Charu of Natural beaucy and 
lovesiness, heightened by grace and eiegauce, were 
UWwapproacheu vy avy Ving atest; and they sur- 
Passea tu richness uf colour, tlesiiness, and accu 
Tale represenialion of nature, even the reinae por- 
traus of VandykKe himseif. He has left a name 
immortalized vy his works. 

&. Suddenly, ou his way from the Hague to 
Brussels, ‘Thomas Gardener, Esq. the celevrated 
aurist. 

— At Tors, near Kirkcudbright, Mr John Mac- 
tagyart, late civil engineer on tne Rideau Canal, 
iu Canada, anu author of the * Three Years in 
Canaua,” &e. 

— at Lundon, Anne, Countess Dowager of Gal- 
loway, in Her Souh year. 

— At Kiluaronage, Argyleshire, Captain Alex. 
at late of the royal regimeut of Scots 

bys. 

lu. At Glasgow, William Penny, Esq. 

ll. Ac 4, Macyfieid, Easter Road, Marion, 
Youngces: daughter of Mr John Beil, late supervi- 
SUF OL Excise. 

— At Sauchiehall Road, Glasgow, Mr Alexan- 
de; Campseil, late of Killinore, Argyleshire. 

— At Inveruess, Ann, youngest daughter of the 
late John Lawrie, Esq. keiths 
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11. At Paisley, Dr John White, aged 75. 

12. At Jedvurgh, Major John Rutherford, late 
of Mossburnford, tn his 81th year. 

13. At Inches, Hugh Robert Duff, Esq. young- 
er of Muirtown, and late of the grenadiers of the 
9ta regunent, aged 24 years. 

— At Edinburgh, eee Home Blackadder, 
Esq. surgeou of the Medical Staff. 

— At C.mely Bank, Robert Dunbar, Esq. of 
the General Tax Office, aged 65. 

14. At London, Mr William Blair, youngest sou 
of the late David Blair, Esq. merchant G.asgow. 

— At Melsiile street, the Rignt Rev. Bishop 
Sandford. Bishon Sandford was of the eminent 
and honourable family of -andfords, in Shiop- 
shire ; was educated at Oxford, and became a stu- 
deut of Christ Church. By his marriage he was 
connected with Scotiand. He setiled in Edin- 
burgh, as a private clergyinan, between thirty and 
forty years ago. He was inuch admired as a preach- 
er, his matter veing always sound; his manne: ex- 
ceilent; his voice clear, disiinct, and impressive. 
His piety was pure and unaffected, and, therefore, 
in the private duties of his prote sion, ia Visiting 
the sick and in consoling the afflicted, he was par- 
ticuiarly admired, aud emimenily useful. Dr 
Sandford was the happy means of commencing 
and completing the uuion of Scottish aud tnglisa 
Episcopaiians im this part of Scoland, by wich 
the respectability and usefulness of that commu- 
nity have been so much promoied. His intluence 
in this respect, and the general respectauility of 
his character, induced his reve.end brethren to 
elect him to be tneir Bishop—an election not 
unanimous only on their part, but earnestly desi- 
red. His promotion was confirmed with equal 
zeal by the Bishops, by whom he was consecrated 
on the 9ch February 1806. As a private clergy- 
inan his merits wil be jong remembered by his 
friends anv his fluck. The miid and concilating 
manner in which he exercised the duues of his 
Episcopal office was generally feit—vy his clergy 
in particular. The impressive soleinmity with 
which he performed the religio..s duties appertain- 
ing to that office has been trequentiy rewarked, 
and was indecd resiarkabie. He wil be long la- 
mented, not by his family and his friends only, but 
by ali wh. kuew him, and especially by che cuurch 
with which he was so long aud s0 hunuurabily con- 
nected. The Bishup was 1n his sixty- fourth year, 

15. At Brechin, Mr Aiex wider Mitcheii, mer- 
chant, there, im his 75th year. 

— At Hermitage ii, uear Leith, Andrew Wad- 
deli, Esq. late of Kidderpure, Beugal. 

— At Oxnam, the Rev. John etunter, in the 
76th year of mis aze, aud 43d of his ministry. 

— At Broughty Ferry, in his yOth year, Mr 
William Strachan, for v8 years Llenaut on Lie es- 
tate of Craigie. 

16. At his seat, Batsford Park, Glocestershire, 
the Right Hon. Lord Redesdale, in the 82d year 
of his age. His Lordship was born on the Lach 
of August, 1741. Early in tite, when Mr Mitiord, 
he entered as a member of Lincoln's inn. In due 
tume he was cailed to the Bar; and in 1758 he 
was returued Member of Parliament tora borough 
in the west of Rngland. About 179, he was ap- 
pumted Soiicitor-General, and received the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and in a few years afterwards 
he was appointed Attorney-General. In 1sul, he 
was chosen Speaker ot the House of Commuus, 
aud a few mouths aflerwar.s was appointed Lord 
Chancellor of lreland, and created Baron Redes- 
dale. His Lordship married, in 18035, Lady fran- 
ces Perceval, daughter of the Earl of Egremont. 
His Lordship was always considered a very high 
legal authority im appeais aud Committees of une 
House of Lords. ‘ne benevolent measure of 
atfording reef tO men in a state of insvlvencyys 
originated entirely with his Lordship; and, how- 
ever much the privilege may have been avused uy 
fraudulent individuais. the insulvent aebtors’ laws 
wil ve a jasting monument to the philanthropy 
of Lord Redesdale. 

— At Winchester, Arthur Clifford, Esq. son of 
the late Hon. ‘Thomas Cutford of ‘Tixal, statt .1d- 
shire. 

17. At Coldstream Manse, the Rev. Robert 
Sco.t, minicter of Coldstreain. 

ls. At Newton Green, Ayr, Captain Graham, 
late of the 1zin veteran bation 
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19. At Glasgow, Andrew Wilson, Esq. senior, 
type-founder, in the 89th year of his age. 

20. At No. 58, Northumberland Street, Mrs 
Barbara Pearson, wife of Andrew Johnson, young- 
er of Rennyhill. 

21. Atthe Palace, St Asaph, in the 7ith year of 
his age, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St 
Asaph. 

— At Williamslea, Thomas Oliver, late farmer 
of Kirkton, in his 84th year. 

— At Ayton Castle, Margaret, third daughter 
of the late Mr Archibald Park, formerly of Lew- 
enshope. 

— At Merchant Street, Mr John Greig, of the 
Weigh-House, Edinburgh. 

2. At Perth, Mr John MacDonald. 

23. At Ashkirk Manse, Joanna Miller, relict of 
James Walker, Esq. late of Antigua, 

— At Arbuthnott House, in the 81st year of her 
age, the Hon. Charlotte Arbuthnott, aunt of Vis- 
count Arbuthnott. 

21. At London, Mr Owen Owens, who was for 
56 years clerk to Sir Samuel Shepherd, the Lord 
Chief Baron of Scotland, and afterwards deputy- 
keeper of the seal of the Exchequer of Scotland. 

¥5. At London, the Right Honourable George 
Tierney, acknowledged as the Leader of the Whig 
party in the House of Commons, though latterly 
he has left the weight of debating to younger men. 
** The day before his death,” says the Morning 
Chronicle, ‘he was remarkably cheerful. A friend 
ealled upon him, and found him reading Lord 
Byron’s Life. They talked and laughed on various 
subjects for half an hour, and Mr Tierney never 
appeared in higher spirits. The day on which he 
died, he transacted a great deal of business, and 
was very cheerful. About two o’clock the servant 
announced Colonel Phipps; and, to the horror 
of himself and the Colonel, Mr Tierney was found 
quite dead, sitting in his arm-chair, with his head 
reclining a little on one side, in the position in 
which he occasionally took a nap. His physician 
was of opinion, that, feeiing perhaps a little faint 
or drowsy, Mr Tierney had reclined his head 
against the chair, and thus changed the one state 
of existence for the other, not only without the 
slightest pain, but without the least consciousness 
of the awful transition. As a speaker, he was ex- 
eeedingly original. From the moment he opened 
his mouth tilt he sat down, the attention of his 
hearers never flagged for one moment. In a style 
which never rose above the colloquial, the most 
entting sareasms, level t » the most ordinary under- 
standing, escaped from him, as if he were himself 
unaware of their terrible effect. How often have 
we seen his opponent writhing for hours under a 
sucecssion of sareasms, which it almost exceeded 
human patience to bear! His sneer was withering. 
Weare certain that of all the speakers, coutempo- 
raries of Tierney, no one was so much dreaded as 
he was. His irony was inimitable. From the sim- 
plicity of his language, the reporters never mis- 
understood him; but from the rapidity of his 
colloquial turns, and the instant roar with which 
they were followed in the House, it was impossible 
to record all that fell from him; and the reports, 
therefore, though almost always characteristic of 
him, were far from complete. But his manner 
and intonation aided immenscly to the effect of 
what he said. He never attempted continuous 
discourse—neyer declaimed—and never attempted 
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whiat is Ordinarily understood by wit. It was the 
conversation of a shrewd man of the world, who 
delivered his observations on the subject under 
discussion with ‘an apparent eandour, which con- 
trasted singularly with the knowing tone and 
look of the speaker. No man ever possessed, in 
such perfection, the talent of seizing on a weak 
point of his adversary, and exhibiting it in a lud. 
crous light. His mode of taking an argument to 
pieces and reconstructing it in his own way, 
astonished his hearers, who recognised the appa. 
rent fidelity of the copy, and yet felt at a loss how 
he had himself failed to perceive, during the pre. 
ceding speech, what seemed now so palpably ab. 
aurd. Yet, though Mr Tierney was shrewd and 
acute, he could not be said to take comprehensive 
views. Weare not aware that he ever delivered 
an observation that could be separated from the 
question before him. He could not be said to 
possess political wisdom or foresight. He was en. 
tirely practical. In financial discussions he ar. 
gued rather like an accountant than a politician.” 

21. At Wallace Place, William Laing, son of 
Mr James Laing, baker. 

26. At 54, Bristo Street, Alexander Scott, in 
the 22d year of his age. 

Lately, At Montmcin, in the Burman Empire, 
Lieut. Duncan Archibald Campbell, Madras Ar. 
tillery, second son of Duncan Campbell, Alfred 
Place, London, 

— At Hyderabad, Eliza Jane, wife of Captain 
Ivie Campbell, and second daughter of Colonel 
P. Littlejohn, of the Bengal Army. 

— At London, Honore Maruerite Francoise, 
wife of Dr Spurzheim. 

— AtSt James’s Palace, London, Sir Frederick 
Augustus Barnard, K.C.H. 

— A, Cheteauraix, France, Madame Bertrand, 
the mother of the General who accompanied Na- 
poleon into exile. 

— At Dublin, Louisa, only daughter of the late 
W. Edgworth, and grand-daughter of Captain T. 
Edgworth, formerly of that city. 

— At Ethy House, near Lestwithiel, Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Venicombe Penrose, in his 71st 
year. 

— At Rothsay, in the island of Bute, Mary 
Anne Eliza Shairp, eldest daughter of Norman 
Shairp, Esq. younger of Houston. 

— At 41, Rankeillor Street, Mr Buchan, bank 
of Scotland, in his 77th year. 

— Hassan Pacha, the Governor of Smyrna, of 
an apoplectie fit. He was a man of much pru- 
dence and sagacity, and was gencrally beloved, 

— At London, at the age of 2i, Mr Robert 
Ward of Liverpoo}, sculptor. 

— At22, St Patrick Square, Robert Ross, Esq. 
late bookseller. 

— At 50, Buccleuch Street, Mr James Hossack, 
in the 78th year of his age. 

— At3l, Gayfield Square, Mr James Brown, 
formerly merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Kilmallock, Mrs Mary Finn, at the ex- 
treme old age of 105 years, 

— At the very aivanced age of 108 years, Mr 
Thomas Harris, of Hinton Blewett, near Temple 
Cloud, Somerset. This extraordinary man en- 
joyed uninterrupted health during his long life, 
and retained his mental faculties to the last mo- 
ment. 
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